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NOTE 


The story o(Jonathan Wild is foiuidcd upon the life of a notorious 
thief, informer and receiver of stolen goods who was hanged at 
Tyburn in 1725. Wild’s actual career as t>Tant of the London 
underworld is desenbeJ in one of Detoc’s pamphlets. Fielding used 
his name and notoriety as inspiration and advertisement for his 
book-, but he wound around them a work of remarkable Gedon. 
For^his novel b a sustained essay in irony superimposed upon a 
teahsde background of Georgian ctiniinal hip. By treating every 
viUainous design of Wild’s as if it were proof of greamess of nund. 
Fielding turns morality upsidc~-down for the purpose of his satire. 

Few novels have been written throughout in irony, and so it is 
not surprising ihn Jonaihaii Wild has sometimes been misjudged. 
Sir Walter Scott, for instance, whose Lives 0/ she Novelists is 
generally a pcnpieacious book, remarks: ’It is not easy to see what 
Fielding proposed to himself by a picture of complete vice, 
unrelieved by anything of human feeling'. Scott must have read 
hurriedly, for Fielding makes his meaning abundantly plain, and 
also provides in the virtuous Hcartfrcc family exactly the human 
relief required. The btc George SainUbury, on the other hand, 
who was the most encyclopedic of amlioridcs on the English 
novel, considered that Fielding wrote no greater book. In a 
sense. Saintsbury was undoubtedly right; for although Fielding’s 
other three novels oITcr a fuller and more sympathetic picture of 
human affairs, none tells a more lively and sharply pointed a story 
than Jonathan Wild. 

Fielding’s novel first appeared as the third volume of his 
Miseellaiiies. published by subscription in 1743—the first two 
volumes containing a selection from his minor writings: poems, 
plays and moral and political esuys. The list of subscribers included 
many eminent names, among them WUliam Pitt, Henry Fox, 
Lord ChestcrGcld and David Garrick. Holding was then thirty-six 
years old, and well known as a satirical dramatist, pamphleteer and 
editor of weekly journals modelled on Addison and Steele’s 
Spedaior. Fiis Crst novel, Joseph Andrew s, had been favourably 
received in the previous year: it is a satire upon Richardson’s 
PaiMl^i leniuncntal and sometimes immodest novel about a 
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servant girl’s struggles to prcscr\*e her virtue—which had a_ great 
success among women readers in the 1740$. Jonjthan WiU, 
however, is thought to have been conceived and probably begun 
before Jatph Andrews was umtien. • 

Fielding came of a distinguished family. His father was a general 
whose ancestry can be traced back through carls and knights and 
squires to the times of Henry IIL One of his sisters was also a 
novelist, and his half-brother John was knighted for his services 
to the Dench. After schooldays at Eton and a period as a student at 
Leyden University in Holland, Henry Fielding took to writing 
plays and pamphlets in London at the age of twenty-one. Hardly 
any of his hastily written farces are worth reading now, but at the 
time his gift for political sad re was much appreciated—so much so 
that his succcu in guying the Government was one of the principal 
reasons for imposing the Lord Chamberlain’s censorship upon the 
stage by means of the Licensing Act of 1737. TTicreaftcr Fielding 
combined journalism %vith reading law. He was called to the Bar 
in 1740 and appointed a magistrate in 1746. This task he discharged 
with great wisdom and energy, and with an incomiptibility rare 
in Hanoverian England. His novel Tom Jones, which is commonly 
regarded as liii masterpiece, was published in 1749* ^tid Ametio 
followed two years later A busy and boisterous life, however, took 
an early toll of his health; stricken with gout and dropsy he set out 
for Lisbon in 1734 in search of recovery. There he died after com¬ 
pleting the charming Journal of his voyage which was published 
atler his death* a.b. 
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JONATHAN WILD 
BOOK I 


CHAPTER 1 

Shewing the whoL'scune uses Jrjiim front recordin'^ the 
oehieoeinetits oj diosc ii’oiidcrjul inoduciions oj thilure 

(ailed Great Men 

As it is necessary that all great and surprising events, the 
designs of which arc laid, conducted, and brought to per¬ 
fection by the unnost force of liuman invention and art. 
should be produced by great and eminent men, so the lives 
of such may be justly and properly styled the quintessence 
of history. In these, when delivered to us by sensible writers, 
we arc not only most agreeably entertained, but most use¬ 
fully instructed; for, besides tlic attaining hence a consum- 
nutc knowledge of human nature in gcuer.il; of its secret 
springs, various windings, and perplexed mazes; we have 
here before our eyes lively examples of wlialcver is amiable 
or detestable, worthy of admiration or abhorrence, and are 
consequently taught, in a manner iiiUnitely more effectual 
than by precept, what we arc eagerly to imitate or carefully 
to avoid. 

But besides the two obvious advantages of surveying, as 
it were in a picture, the true beauty of virtue and deformity 
of vice, we may moreover learn from Plutarch, Nepos, 
Suetonius, and other biographers, this useful lesson, not too 
hastily, nor in the gross, to bestow either our praise or 
censure; since we shall often find such a mixture of good 
and evil in the same character that it may require a 
very accurate Judgment and a very elaborate inquiry to 
determine on which side the balance turns, for though we 
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sometimes meet with an Aristides or a Brutus* a L^'s.indcr 
or a Nero, yet f^ir the greater number arc of the mixt kind, 
neither totally good nor had; their greatest virtues being 
t'bscurcd and allayed by their vices, and those again softened 
and coloured over by tlicir virtues. 

Of this kind was the ill ns trio us person whose history we 
now undertake; to whom* though Nature had given the 
grc.ucst and most shining endowments, she had not given 
them absolutely pure and without allay. Though he had 
much of the admirable in his character, as much perhaps as 
is usually to be found in a hero, I will not yet venture to 
afiirm that he was cnlirclv free from all defects, or that the 
slurp eyes of censure could not spy out some little blemishes 
lurking amongst his many great perfections. 

We would not, therefore, be understood to affect giving 
the reader a perfect or consummate pattern of human 
excellence, but rather, by faithfully recording some little 
imperfections which shadowed over the lustre of those great 
i^ualitics which we shall here record, to teach the Ic.sson we 
have above mentioned, to induce our reader with us to 
lament the frailty of human nature, and to convince him 
that no mortal, after a tliorough scrutiny, can be a proper 
object of our adoration. 

But before we enter on this great work we must en¬ 
deavour to remove some erron of opinion wliich mankind 
have, by die disingcnuity of writers, contracted: for these, 
from dicir fear of contradicting the obsolete and absurd 
doctrines of a set of simple fellows, called, in derision, sages 
or philosophers, have endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
confound the ideas of greatness and goodness; whereas no 
two dungs can possibly be more distinct from each other, 
for greatness consists in bringing all manner of mischief on 
mankind, and goodness in removing it from diem. It seems, 
therefore, very unlikely that the same person should possess 
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them bodi; 2nd yet nothing b more usiul xvitli writers, who 
find many instances of grc'atncss in their favourite hero, than 
to m^c lum a compliment of goodness into the hargain; 
and this without considering that by such means they 
d«troy the great perfection called uniformity of character, 
n the histones of Alexander and Cxsar we arc frequently 
and mdecd impertinendy, reminded of their Iscncvolcncc 
and generosity, of their clemency and kindness. When the 
fonner had with fire and sword overrun a vast empire, had 
destroyed the lives of an immense number of innocent 
wretches, had scattered ruin and desolation like a whirlwind, 
we are told, as an example of his clemency, that he did not 
cut tile throat of an old woman, and ravisli her daughters, 
but was content with only undoing them. And when the 
ui'ghty Casar, with wonderful greatness of mind, had 
estroyed the liberties of his country, and with all the means 
of fraud and force had placed himself at die head of his 
cqu-ds. had corrupted and enslaved the greatest people 
whom the sun ever saw. we arc reminded, as an evidence 
of his generosity, of his largeness to his foUowers and tools, 
y w lose means he had accomplished his purpose, and by 
whose assistance he was to establish it. 

Now, who doth not see that such sneaking qualities as 
t icsc arc rather to be bewailed as imperfections than 
admired as ornaments in these great men; rather obscuring 
• hohling them back in their race to greatness, 

indeed unworthy the end for which they seem to havccomc 

into the world, viz. of perpetrating vast and iniglitv 
misciucft ' 

We hope our reader will have reason justly to acquit us 
° confounding ideas in die following pages; in 

w ich, as we are to record the actions of a great man, so we 
liavc nowhere mcnrioiicd any spark of goodness which had 
hcovered itself cither faindy in him, or more glaringly in 
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any other person, but as a meanness and imperfection, 
disquahf) ing them for undertakings which lead to honour 
and esteem among men. 

As our hero h.id as little as perhaps is to be found of that 
nieaniicss, intlccd only enough to make him partaker of the 
imperfection of humanity, irutead of the perfection of 
diabolism, we have ventured to call him The Creai; nor 
do we doubt but our reader, when he bath perused his 
story, will concur with us in allowing him that tide. 


CHAPTER II 

Cii’iii^ an aeeoniJt of as itiiUiy of our hero s ancestors as 
can be gafhircii out of ilu rubbish of anliifuiiy, which hath 
been carefully sifted for that purpose 

It is the custom of all biographers, at their entrance into 
their work, to step a little backwards (as far, indeed, 
generally as they arc able) and to trace up their hero, as the 
ancients did the Uiver Nile, till an incapacity of proceeding 
liighcr puts an end to their search. 

What first gave rise to this method is somewhat difficult 
to determine. Sometimes I have thought that the hero s 
ancestors have been introduced as foils to himself. Ag.iin, 
I h.wc imagined it might be to obviate a suspicion that 
such extraordinary pcrson.ngcs were not produced in the 
ordinary course of nature, and may have proceeded from 
the author’s fear di.it, if we were not told who their fathers 
were, they might be in danger, like Prince Prettyman, of 
being supposed to h.ave had none. Lasdy, and perhaps more 
truly, I have conjectured that the design of the biographer 
hath been no more than to shew his great learning and 
knowledge of antiquity. A design to which the world hath 
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probably owed many notable discoveries, and indeed most 
of the labours of our antj(^uarians. 

But whatever original this custom had. it is now too well 
established to be disputed. I shall therefore confonn to 


it in the strictest manner. 

Mr. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he himself did 
not always agree in one method of spelling his name), was 
descended from the great Wolfrtan Wild, who came over 
with Hengist, and distinguished himself very eminently at 
that famous festival, where the Britons were so treacherously 
murdered by the Saxons; for when the word was given, i.c. 
Numet tour Saxes, take out your swords, this gentleman, being 
a httlc hard of hearing, mistook the sound for Ncmei Iter 


saa, take out their purses; instead therefore of applying to the 
throat, he immediately applied to die pocket of his guest, 
and contented himself with taking all that he had, without 


attempting his life. 

The next ancestor of our hero who was remarkably 
eminent was Wild, sumamed Langfangcr, or Longfrngcr. 
He flourished in the reign of Henr)' III, and was striedy 
attached to Hubert dc Burgh, whose friendship he was 
recommended to by his great excellence in an art of which 
Hubert was himself the inventor; he could, without the 
knowledge of the proprietor, with great ease and dexterity, 
tlraw forth a nun’s punc from any part of his garment 
where it was deposited, and hence he derived his surname. 
This gendeman was the first of his family who lud the 
honour to suffer for the good of his country: on whom a 
wit of that time made the following epitaph: 


O shame o* justice I Wild is baog'd, 

For dutteo be a pocket TangM, 

While safe old Hubert^ and his g^g» 

Doth pocket o* the iudod fang. 

Langfangcr left a son named Edward, whom he had 
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carefully instructed in the art for whicti he himself was so 
famous. This Edward had a grandson, who served as a 
volunteer under the famous Sir John Falsiaff, and by liis 
gaUaiit demeanour so recommended liimsclf to his captain, 
that he would have certainly been promoted by him, had 
Harry the Fifth kept his word with his old companion. 

After the death of Edward the family remained in some 
obscurity down to the reign of Charles die First, when 
James Wild distinguished himself on both sides the question 
in the civil wars, passing from one to t* other, as Heaven 
seemed to declare itself in favour of either party. At the end 
of the war. James not being rewarded according to his 
merits, as is usually the cose of such impartial penons, he 
associated himself widr a brave man of those times, whose 
name was Hind, and declared open Nvar with both parties. 
He was successful in several actions, and spoiled many of 
the enemy: till at length, being overpowered and taken, he 
wxs, contrary to the law of artm, put basely and cowardly 
to death by a combination between twelve men of the 
enemy's party, who, after some coruultation, unanimoiuly 
agreed on the said murder. 

Tliis Edward cook to wife Rebecca, the daughter of the 
above-mentioned John Hind, Esq., by whom he had issue 
John, E<^ward, Thomas, and Jonathan, and three daughters, 
namely, Grace, Charity, and Honour. John followed the 
fortunes of his father, and, suffering with him, left no Issue. 
Edward was so remarkable for his compassionate temper 
that he spent his life in soliciting the causes of the distressed 
captives in Newgate, and is reported to have held a strict 
friendship with an eminent divine who solicited the spiritual 
causes of the said captives. He married Editli, daughter and 
co-hcircss of GcofTry Snap, gent., who long enjoyed an 
office under the High Sheriff of London and Middlesex, by 
which, with great reputation, he acquired a handsome 
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fortune: by her he had no issue. Thomas went very young 
abroad to one of our American colonics, and hath not been 
since heard of As for the daughters. Grace was iiurricd to 
a rn^crchant of Yorkshire who dealt in horses. Charity took 
to husband an eminent gentleman, whose name I cannot 
learn but who was famous for so friendly a disposition 
that he was bail for above a hundred penons in one year. 
He had likewise the remarkable humour of walking in 
Westminster Hall with a straw in his shoe. Honour, the 
youngest, died unmarried: she lived many yean in this 
town, was a great frequenter of plays, and used to be 
remarkable for distributing oranges to all who would 
accept of them. 

Jonathan married Elizabeth, daughter of Scragg Hollow 
of Hocklcy-in-the-HoIe. Esq.; and by her had Jonath-m. 
who is the illustrious subject of dicsc memoirs. 


CHAPTER III 

77« birth, parentage, and education of Mr. Jonathan 

Wild the Great 

It is observable that nature seldom produces any one who 
is afterwards to act a notable part on the stage of life, but 
she gives some warning of her intcndon; and. as’ the 
dramatic poet generally prepares the entry of every con¬ 
siderable character with a solemn narrative, or at least a 
great flourish of drums and trumpets, so doth this our 
Alma Mater by some shrewd hints pre-admonish us of her 
mtention. giving us warning, as it were, and crying: 

- Venitnti ccoirriu morbe. 

Thus Astyages, who was the grandCither of Cyrus, dreamt 
that ^ daughter was brought to bed of a vine, whose 
branches overspread all Asia; and Hecuba, while big with 
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Paris, dreamt that she was delivered of a firebrand that set 
all Troy in flanics; so did the mother of our great man, 
while she was with cliild of him, dream that she was enjoyed 
in the night by the gods Mercury and Priapus. This dream 
puzzled all the learned astrologers of her time, seeming to 
imply in it a contradiction; Mercury being the god of 
ingenuity, and Priapus the terror of those who practised 
it. What made this dream tlic more wonderful, and perhaps 
the true cause of its being remembered, was a very extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance, sufficiently denoting something 
preternatural in it; for though she had never heard even the 
name of cidicr of these gods, she rei>catcd these ver>' words 
in the morning, with only a small misuke of the quantity of 
the latter, which she chose to call Phapus instead of Priapiw; 
and her husband swore that, though he might possibly 
have named Mercuty to her (for he had heard of such an 
heathen god), he never in his life could anywise have 
put her in mind of that otlier deity, with whom he had 
no acquaintance. 

Anollicr remarkable incident was, diat during her whole 
prcgnanc>’ she constandy longed for everything she saw; 
nor could be satisfied with her wish imlcss she enjoyed it 
clandestinely: and as nature, by true and accurate observers, 
is remarked to give us no appetites without fumbhing us 
with the means of gratifying diem; so had she at this time 
a most marvellous glutinous quality attending her fingers, 
to which, as to birdlime, everything closely adhered that 
she handled. 

To ontii other stories, some of which may be perhaps the 
growth of superstition, we proceed to the birdi of our hero, 
who made his first appearance on ihb great theatre the 
very day when the plague first broke out in Some say 
his mother was delivered of him in an house of an orbicular 
or round form in Covent Garden; but of thb we are not 
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ccruin. He was some years afterwards baptized by tbc 
famous Mr, Tiois Oates. 

Nothing very remarkable passed in his yean of infancy’, 
save that, as the letters th are the most difficult of pronua- 
ciadon, and the last which a child attains to the utterance of* 
so thev were the first that came with anv readiness from 
young Mailer Wild. Nor must we omit the early indications 
which he gave of the s^v’cetness of his temper; for though 
he was by no means to be terrified into compliance, yet 
might he, by a sugar-plum, be brought to your purpose: 
indeed, to say the truth, he was to be bribed to anything, 
which made many say he was certainly bom to be a 
great man. 

He was scarce settled at school before he gave marks of 
his lofty and aspiring temper; and was regarded by all Itis 
schoolfellows with that deference which men generally 
pay to those superior geniuses who will exaa it of them. If 
an orchard was to be robbed Wild w.is consulted, and. 
though he was himself seldom concerned in the execution 
of the design, yet was he alwaN-s concerter of it, and trea¬ 
surer of the booty, some little part of which he would now 
and then, with wonderful generosity, bestow on those who 
took it. He was generally very secret on these occ.Tsions; 
but if any offered to plunder of his own head, without 
acquainting Master Wild, and making a deposit of tlic 
booty, he was sure to have an information against him 
lodged with the schoolmaster, and to be severely punished 
for his pains. 

He discovered so little attention to school-learning that 
bis master, who was a very wise and worthy man, soon 
gave over all care and trouble on that account, and, 
acquainting his parents that their son proceeded extremely 
well in his studies, he permitted Im pupil to follow his own 
inclinations, perceiving they led him to nobler pursuits than 
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the sciences, which arc generally acknowledged to be a very 
unprofitablc study, and indeed greatly to hinder the 
.ndvancement of men ui the world; but though Master Wild 
was not esteemed the readiest at making his exercise, he 
was iimversally allowed to be the most dexterous at stealing 
it of all his schoolfellows, being never detected in such 
furtive compositions, nor indeed in any other cxcrciutions 
of Ins great talents, which .ill inclined the same way. but 
once, when he had laid violent hands on a book called 
CraJus ad Pamassiou. i-C. A Step towards Pamassxts; on which 
account his master, who was a man of most wonderful wit 
and sagjcit)-. is said to have told him he wished it might not 
prove in the event Cradiis ad i.c. A step towards 

th^ galfou^s. 

But. though he would not give himself the pains requisite 
to acquire a competent suflicicney in the learned languages, 
yet did he readily listen with attention to others, especially 
when tlicy traiisiatcd the classical aiithon to him; nor w.\s 
lie in the least backward, at all such times, to express hU 
approbation. He was wonderfully pleased with that passage 
in the eleventh Iliad where Achilles U said to have bound 
two sons of Priam upon a mounuin. and afterwards to 
have released them for a sum of money. This was. he said, 
alone sufficient to refute those who affected a contempt for 
the wisdom of the ancients, and an undeniable testimony 
of the great antiquity of priggism.* He was ravished with 
the .nccount which Nestor gives in the same book of the 
rich boors' which he bore off (i.c. stole) from the Elcans. 
He was desirous of having this often repeated to him. and 
at the end of every repetition he constantly fetched a deep 
sigh, and said it was a ijlorious booty. 

When the story of Cacus was read to Kim out of the 
eighth iCncid he generously pitied the unh.ippy fate of 
* This word, in the cant language, rignifics ihievery. 
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that great man, to whom he thought Hercules much too 
severe: one ofhis schoolfellows commending the dexterits' 
of drawing the oxen backward by their tails into his den, he 
smiled, and with some disdain said. He could have taught 
him a belter way. 

He was a passionate admirer of heroes, particularly of 
Alexander the Great, between whom and the late King 
of Sweden he would frequently draw parallels. He was 
much delighted with the accounts of the Czar’s retreat from 
the latter, who carried off the inhabitants of great cities to 
people his own country. This, he said, u'<ir not once thought 
of by Alexander; but added, perhaps he did not want them. 

Happy had it been for him if he had coni&ned himself 
to this sphere; but his chief, if not only blemish, was, that 
he would sometimes, from an humility in his nature too 
pernicious to true greamess, condescend to an intimacy 
with inferior things and penons. Thus the Spanish Ro^ue 
was his favourite book, and the Cheats 'of Scapin his 
favourite play. 

The young gentleman being now at the age of seventeen, 
his father, from a foolish prejudice to our univenities, and 
out of a false as well as excessive regard to his morals, 
brought his son to town, where he resided with him till he 
was of an age to travel. Wliilst he was here, all imaginable 
care was taken of his instruction, his father endeavouring 
his utmost to inculcate principles of honour and gendlicy 
into his son. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Mr. first aitftmcc the <r<'fW. Hisiicqudinianec 

with Coiott li Ruse 

An accident soon happened after his arrival in town whicli 
almou saved the fuher his whole labour on this head, and 
provided Master Wild a better tutor than any after-care or 
expense could have furnished him with. The old gentleman, 

It seems, was a foli owf.r of die fortunes of Mr. Snap, 
son of Mr. Ccoffry Snap, whom we h.avc before mentioned 
to have enjoyed a reputable office under the Sheriff ot 
London and Middlesex, the daughter of which Gcoffry 
had intermarried willi the Wilds. Mr. Snap the younger, 
being thereto ws'll warranted, had laid violent liands on, or, 
as the vulgar express it, arrested one Count U Ruse, a man 
of considerable figure in those days, ansi had confined him 
to his osvn house till he couUl find two seconds who would 
in a formal manner give dicir words that the count should, 
at a certain day and place appointed, answer all that one 
Thomas Thimble, a uylor. had to say to him; which 
Thomas Tluinblc, it seems, alleged that the count had, 
according to the law of the realm, made over his body to 
him as a security for some suits of clothes to him delivered 
by the said Thomas Thimble. Now as tlic count, though 
perfectly a man of honour, could not immediately find 
these seconds, he was obliged for some time to reside at 
Mr. Snap’s house: for it seems the law of the land is, tliat 
whoever owes another or indeed ^2, may be, on the 
oath of that person, immediately taken up and carried away 
from his own house and family, and kept abroad dll he is 
made to owe ^$0, whether he will or no; for which he is 
perhaps afterwards obliged to lie in gaol; and all tlicsc 
without any trial had, or any other evidence of the debt 
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thim die above$aid oath, which if untrue, os it often happens, 
you have no remedy against the perjurer; he was, forsooth, 
mistaken. 

But though Mr. Snap would not (as perhaps by the nice 
rules of honour he was obliged) discharge the count on his 
parole, yet did he not (as by the strict rules of law he was 
enabled) coniine him to his chamber. The count had his 
bbercy of the whole house, and Mr. Snap, using only the 
precaution of keeping his doors well locked and barred, 
look liis prisoner’s word that he would not go forth. 

Mr. Snap had by his second lady cwo daughters, who 
were now in the bloom of thrir youth and beauty. These 
young ladies, like damsels in romance, compassionated the 
captive count, and endeavoured by all means to make his 
confinement less irksome to him; which, though they were 
both very beautiful, they could not acuin by any odicr way 
so effectually as by engaging with him at cards, in which 
contentions, as will appear hereafter, the count was oready 
skilful. 

As whisk and swabbers was the game dicn in the chief 
vogue, they were obliged to look for a fourth person in 
order to make up their parties. Mr. Snap himself would 
sometimes relax his mind from the violent fatigues of his 
employment by these rccreadom; and sometimes a neigh¬ 
bouring young gentleman or lady came in to their assis¬ 
tance: but the most fiequent guest was young Master Wild, 
who had been educated fiom his infancy with the Miss 
Snaps, and was, by all the neighbours, allotted for die 
husband of Miss Tishy, or Lctitia, the younger of the two; 
for diough, being his cousin-german, she was perhaps, in 
the eye of a strict consaence, somewhat too nearly related 
to him, yet the old people on bodi sides, though sufficiently 
scrupulous in nice matters, agreed to overlook this 
objecrion. 
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Men of great gcaius as easily discover one aaotber as 
freemasons can. h was, dicrcforc, no wonder dut the count 
soon conceived an inclination to an intimacy with our 
young hero, whose vast abilities could not be concealed 
from one of die count’s discernment; for though this Utter 
was so expert at his cards that he was proverbially said to 
play the whole he was no match for Master Wild, who, 
inexperienced as he was, noewithsunding all the art. die 
dexterity, and often the fortune of his adversary, never 
failed to send him away from the table widi less in lus 
pocket than he brought to it, for indeed Langfangcr hin^sclf 
could not have extracted a purse widi more ingenuity than 
our young hero. 

His hands made frequent visits to the count's pocket 
before die latter had cmcruincd any suspicion of him, 
imputing the several losses he sustained rather to the 
innocent and sprighdy frolic of Miss Doshy, or Theodosia, 
widi which, as she indulged him with hide innocent free* 
doms about her penon in return, he thought himself obliged 
to be contented; but one night, when Wild imagined the 
count asleep, he made so unguarded an attack upon him, 
(hat the other caught him in the fact: however, lie did not 
diink proper to acquaint him widi the discovery he had 
made, but, preventing him from any booty at that rime, 
he only took care for the future to button his pockets, and 
to pack the cards with double industry. 

So far was diis detection from causing any quarrel 
between these two prigs,‘ that in reality it recommended 
them to each other; for a wise man, that is to say a rogue, 
considers a trick in life as a gamester doth a trick at play* 
It sets him on his guard, but he admires the dexterity of 
him who plays it These, therefore, and many other such 
instances of ingenuity, operated so violcndy on the count, 

* Thieves. 




that, notwithsunding the disparity which age, title, and 
above all, dress, had set between them, he resolved to enter 
into an acquainunce with Wild. This soon produced a 
perfect intimacy, and diat a friendship, which had a longer 
duration than is common to that passion benveen persons 
who only propose to themselves the common advantages 
of eating, drinking, whoring, or borrowing money; which 
cntls, as they soon fail, so doth the friendship founded 
upon them. Mutual interest, die greatest of all purposes, 
was the cement of this alliance, which nothing, of conse¬ 
quence, but superior interest, was capable of dissolving. 


CHAPTER V 

A dialogue betweai yowig Master Wild and Count 
la Ruse, which, having extended to the rejoinder, had a 
very quiet, easy, and natural conclusion 

One evening, after the Miss Snaps were retired to rest, the 
count thus addressed himself to young Wild: * You cannot, 
I apprehend, Mr. Wild, be such a stranger to your own 
great capacity, as to be surprised when I tell you I have 
often viewed, with a mixture of astonishment and concern, 
your shining qualities confined to a sphere where they can 
never reach the eyes of those who would introduce them 
properly into the world, and raise you to an eminence 
where you may blaze out to the admiration of all men. 
I assure you I am pleased with my captivity, when I reflect 
I am likely to owe to it an acquaintance, and I hope friend¬ 
ship, with the greatest genius of my age; and, what is still 
more, when I indulge my vanity >vith a prospect of drawing 
from obscurity (pardon the expression) such talents as 
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were, I believe, never before like to have been boricJ in it: 
for I make no question but. at my discharge from confine¬ 
ment. whicli will now soon happen, I shall be able to 
introduce vou into company, where you may reap the 
advantage of your superior parts. 

*I will bring you acquainted, sir, with those who, as 
tlicy arc cap.ablc of setting a true value on such qualifica¬ 
tions, so they will have it both in their power and inclination 
to prefer you for them. Such an introduction is die only 
advantage you want, without which your merit might be 
your misfortune; for those abilities which would entide 
\ ou to honour and profit in a superior siatioii may render 
you only obnoxious to danger and disgrace in a lower. 

Mr. Wild answered: *Sir, I am not insensible of my 
obligations to \ ou. as well for the over-value you have set 
on my small ahilities, as for the kindness you express in 
ofl’ering to introduce rnc among my superiors. I must own 
iny father hath often persuaded me to pu<h myself into 
the company of my belters; but, to say the truth, I have 
an awkw.inl pride in my nature, which is better pleased 
with being at the hc.nl of the lowest class than at the 
bottom of the higlu'St. Permit me to say, though the idea 
may he somewhat coarse, I had rather stand on the sum mi t 
of a dunghill than at the bottom of a hill in Paradise. 

I have always thought it signifn^ little into wdiat rank of 
life I am thrown, provided I make a great figure therein, 
and should be as well satisfied with exerting my ulenu 
well at the head of a small party or gang, as in die com* 
mond of a mighty army; for 1 am far from agreeing with 
you, that great parts arc often lost in a low situation; on 
die contrary, I am convinced it is impossible they should 
be lost. I have often penuaded myself that dicrc were not 
fcw'cr than a thousand in Alexander's troops capable of 
performing what Alexander hiti\sclf did. 
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But, because such spirits were not elected or destined to 
an imperial command, arc we therefore to imagine they 
came off without a booty? or that they contented them¬ 
selves with the share in common with their comrades? 
Surely, no. In civil life, doubtless, the same genius, the 
same endowments, have often composed the sutesman 
and the prig, for so we call what the vulgar name a thief. 
The same parts, the same actions, often promote men to 
the head of superior societies, which raise tlicm to the head 
of lower; and where is the essential difference if the one 
ends on Tower Hill and the other at Tyburn* Hath the 
block any preference to the gallows, or the axe to the 
halter, but was given them by the ill-guided judgment of 
ment You will pardon me, therefore, if I am not so 
hastily inflamed with the common outside of things, nor 
join the general opinion in preferring one state to another. 
A guinea is as valuable in a leathern as in an embroidered 
purse; and j cod s heaxL is a cod’s bead sdll, whether in a 
pewter or a silver dish.’ 

The count replied as follows: ‘What you have now said 
doth not lessen my idea of your capacity, but confirms my 
opinion of the ill effects of bad and low company. Can 
any man doubt whcUicr it is better to be a great statesman 
or a common thiefi I have often heard that the devil used 
to say, where or to whom I know not, that it was better 
to reign in Hell tlun to be a valet de chambre in Hc a.ycn, 
and perhaps he was in the right; but sure, if he had had 
the choice of reigning in either, he would have chosen 
better. The truth therefore is, that by low conversation 
we contract a greater awe for high things than they 
deserve. We decline great punuits not from contempt but 
despair. The man who prefen the high road to a more 
reputable way of making his fortune doth it because he 
imagines the one easier than the other; but you yourself 
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have asserted, and with undoubted truth, that the same 
abilities qualify you for undertaking, and the same means 
will bring you to your end in both journeys—as in music 
ic IS the same rune, wlicdicr you pliy it in a higher or a 
lower key. To instance in some particulars: is it not the 
same qualification which enables this man to hire hinuclf 
as a servant, and to get into the confidence and secrets of 
his master in order to rob him, and tliai to undertake 
trusts of the highest nature with a design to break and 
betray them? Is it less difficult by false tokens to deceive 
a shopkeeper into the delivery of his goods, which you 
afterwards run away with, than to impose upon him by 
outward splendour and the appearance of fortune into a 
credit by which you gain and he loses twenty times as 
nniclw Doth it not require more dexterity' in the fingers 
to draw out a man’s purse from his pocket, or to take a 
lady’s watch from licr side, without being perceived of 
any (an excellence in which, without flatter^', I am per¬ 
suaded you have no superior), than to cog a die or to shuffle 
a pack of cards? Is not as much art, as many excellent 
qualities, required to make a pimping porter at a common 
bawdy-house as would enable a man to prostitute his own 
or his friend’s wife or child ? Doth it not ask as good a 
memory, as nimble an invention, as steady a countenance, 
to forswear yourself in Westminster Hall as would furnish 
out a complete tool of state, or perhaps a statesman him¬ 
self? It is needless to particularize every instance; in all we 
shall find chat there is a nearer connexion between high and 
low life than is generally imagined, and that a highwayman 
is entitled CO more favour with the great than he usually 
meets witli- If, therefore, as I think I have proved, the same 
parts which qualify a man for eminence in a low sphere, 
quality him likewise for eminence in a higher, sure it can 
be no doubt in which he would choose to exert them. 



Ambition, without wliich no one can be a great man, will 
immediately imcrucc him, in your own phrase, to prefer 
a hill in Paradise to a dunghill; nay, even fear, a passion 
the most repugnant to greamess, will show hun how much 
more safely he may indulge himself in the free and full 
exertion of his might)' abilities in the higher than in the 
low'er rank; since experience teaches lairn that there is a 
crowd oftener in one year at Tyburn than on Tower Hill 
in a centUT)', Mr. Wild witli much solcnmit)' rejoined, 
That the same capacity which qualifies a inillkcn,* a bridle- 
cull,* or a buttock-and-filc,* to arrive at any degree of 
eminence in his profession, Nvould likewdsc raise a man 
in what the world esteem a more honourable calling, I do 
not deny; nay, in many of your instances it is evident that 
niorc ingenuity, more art, arc necessary to the lower tlian 
die higher proficients. If, therefore, you liad only con¬ 
tended that every prig might be a statesman if he pleased, 

I had readily agreed to it; but when you conclude that it 
ii his interest to be so, that ambition would bid him take 
that alternative, in a w'ord, that a statesman is greater or 
happier dian a prig, I must deny my assent. But, in com¬ 
paring these two together, we muse carefully avoid being 
misled by the vulgar erroneous cstinution of things, for 
mankind err in disqubitions of thb nature as ph)'sician5 do 
who in considering the operations of a disease have not a 
due regard to the age and complexion of the patient. The 
same degree of heat which is common in this constitution 
may be a fever in that; in the same manner that which 
may be riches or honour to me may be poverty or dbgrace 
to another: for all these things arc to be estimated by 
relation to the person who possesses them. A booty of 
^10 looks as great in the eye of a bridlc^ull, and gives as 

* A housebreaker. * A highwayman. 

* A shoplifter. Terms used in the Cant Dictionary. 


niuch real happiness to liis fancy, as that of as many 
thousands to the statesman; and doth not the former lay 
out his acquisitions in wliorcs and tiddlcs with much 
t^reater joy and mirth than the latter in palaces and 
pictures > Wlut arc the flatter)’, the fiUc compliments of 
his gang to the statesman, when he lumsclf must condemn 
his own blunders and is obliged against his will to give 
fortune the whole honour of success r What is the pride 
resulting from such sham applause, compared to die secret 
satisfaction which a prig enjoys in his iniiid in reflecting 
on a well-contrived and well-executed scheme? Perhaps, 
indeed, the greater danger is on the prig's side; but then 
you must remember that the greater honour is so too. 
When I mention honour. I mean that which is paid ihcin 
by their gang; for that we.ik port of the world which is 
vulgarly called THF. wiSF see both in a disadvantageous and 
disgraceful light; and as the prig enjoys (and merits too) 
the greater degree of honour from his gang, so dotli he 
suffer die less disgrace from the world, who iliink his mis¬ 
deeds. as they call them, sufficiently at Ixst punished with a 
halter, which at once puts an end to his pain and infamy; 
whereas the other is not only hated in power, but detested 
and contemned at the scaffold; and future ages vent dicir 
malice on his fame, while the other sleeps quiet and for¬ 
gotten. Besides, let us a lilde consider the secret quiet of 
their consciences: how easy is the reflection of having taken 
a few shillings or pounds from a stranger, without any 
breach of confidence, or perhaps any great harm to the 
person who loses it. compared to that of having betrayed a 
public trust, and ruined the fortunes of thousands, perhaps 
of a great nation! How much braver is an attack on the 
highway dian at a gaming-table; and how much more 
innocent the character of a b—dy-housc tlian a c—t pimp! 
He was eagerly proceeding, when, casting his eyes on the 
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count, he perceived hini to be fast asleep; wherefore, 
having fine picked his pocket of three shillings, then gently 
jogged him in order to take his leave, and promised to 
return to him the next morning to breakfast, they separated; 
the count retired to rest, and Master Wild to a m«'ht-ceUar 


CHAPTER VI 

FunlufT confacnces betn*cat the count and Master Wild, 
with other matters of the GREAT kind 

The count missed his money d)c next morning, and ven' 
wcU knew who had it; but, as he knew likewise how fruit¬ 
less would be any complaint, he chose to pass it by widiouc 
mentioning ic Indeed it may appear strange to some 
readen diat|dicsc gendemen, who knew each other to be 
thieves, should never once give the least hint of this know¬ 
ledge in olJ their discourse together, but, on the conirar)', 
should have the words honesty, honour, and friendship as 
often in their mouths as any other meii^This, I say, may 
appear strange to some; but those who have lived long in 
cities, courts, gaols, or such places, will perhaps be able to 
solve the seeming absurdity. 

When our two friends met the next morning the count 
(who, though he did not agree w'ith die whole of liis 
friends doctrine, was, however, highly pleased widi his 
argument) began to bewail the misfortimc of his captivity, 
and the backwardness of friends to assist each other in their 
necessities; but what vexed him, he said, most, was the 
cruelty of the fair: for he encrusted Wild with the secret 
of his having had an intrigue with Miss Theodosia, the 
elder of the Miss Snaps, ever since his confinement, though 
he could not prevail with her to set him at liberty. Wild 
answered, with a smile: *Ic was no wonder a woman should 
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wish tsi confine licr lover where she might he sure of having 
him entirely to licrsclf'; but asiacd. he belicvca he could 
tell him a method of certainly procuring his escape. The 
count eagerly besought him to acquauit him with it. Wild 
told him bribery w.is the surest means, and advised him to 
.ipply to die maid. The count thanked him, but returned: 
•That he had not a farthing left besisics one guinea, which 
he had then given her to change.’ To which Wild said: He 
must make it up with promises, which he supposed he was 
cs'urticr enough to know luaw to put oft. The count 
greatly applauded the advice, and said he hoiscd he should 
he able m time to persuade him to condescend to be a 
great man, for which he was so perfectly well qualified. 

This method being concluded on, the two friends sal 
down to cards, a circumstance which I should not have 
mentioned but for the sake of observing the prodigious 
force of habit; for though die count knew if he won ever so 
much of Mr. Wild he should not receive a shilling, yet 
could he not refrain from packing the cards; nor could 
Wild keep his hands out of his friend’s pockets, though he 
knew dicrc was noUiing in them. 

When the maid came home the count began to pul it to 
her; oftcred her all he had, .and promised mountains in 
futuro-, but all in vain—the maid’s honesty was impregnable. 
She said: ‘She would not brc.ak her trust for the whole 
world; no, not if she could gain a hundred pounds by it. 
Upon which Wild stepping up .and telling her, ‘She need 
not fear losing her place, for it would never be found out; 
that dicy could throw a pair of sheets into the street, by 
which it might appear he got out at a window; that he 
himself would swear he saw him descending; that the 
money would be so much gains in her pocket; that, besides 
his promises, which she naight depend on being performed, 
she would receive from him twenty shillings and nincpcncc 
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m ready money (for she had only laid out threepence in 
plain Spanish); and lastly, that, besides his honour, the 
count should leave a pair of gold burtons (which after¬ 
wards turned out to be brass) of great value, in her bands, 
as a further pawn/ 

The maid still remained inflexible, dll Wild offered to 
lend his friend a guinea more, and to deposit it immediately 
in her hands. This reinforcement bore down die poor girl’s 
rcsoIuQon, and she faithfully promised to open the door 
to the count that evening. 

Thus did our young hero not only lend his rhetoric, 
which few people care to do without a fee, but his money 
too (a sum which many a good man would have made 
fifty excuses before he would have parted with), to his 
ftiend, and procured him lus liberty. 

But it would be highly derogatory from die great 
character of Wild, should the reader imagine he lent such 
a sum to a friend without the least view of serving himself. 
As, therefore, die reader may easily account for it in a 
nianner more advantageous to our hero’s reputation, by 
concluding that he had some interested view in die count’s 
enlargement, we hope he will judge with charity, especially 

the sequel makes it not only reasonable but necessary to 
suppose he had some such view. 


A long intimacy and fticiidship subsisted between die 
count and Mr. Wild, who, being by the advice of the 
count dressed in good clothes, was by him introduced into 
best company. They constaudy frequented the assem- 
lilies, auctions, gaming-ublcs, and pbyhouses; at which 
last they saw two acts every night, and then retired without 
paying—this being, it seems, an immemorial privilege 
^hich the beaus of the town prescribe for themselves. This, 
l^owcver, did not suit Wild’s temper, who called it a dieat, 
and objected against it as requiring no dexterity, but what 
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every blockhead nught put in cxccurion. He said it was a 
custom very much savouring of tlic sneaking-budge,* but 
neither so honourable nor so ingenious. 

Wild now made a considerable figure, and passed for a 
gentleman of great fortune in the funds. Women of 
quality treated him with great familiarit%% young ladies 
began to spread their charms for him, when an accident 
happened that put a stop to his continuance in a way of 
life too insipid and in^cuve to afford employment for those 
groat talents wliich were dcsig:ncd to make a mucli more 
considerable figure in die world than attends the ciiaracter 
of a beau or a pretty gentleman. 


CHAPTER VII 

Mfistcr li VW sets out on his (rat^cls, returns home a\;ain. 

A very short chapter^ containing iujiuitcly more thuc and 
less matter than any other in the whole story 

W E arc sorry v/c caimot indulge our reader’s curiosity with 
a full and perfect account of this accident; but as there arc 
such various accounts, one of which only can be true, and 
possibly and indeed probably none; instead of following the 
general method of hbtorians, who in such eases set dow'ti 
the varioiu reports, and leave to your own conjecture 
which you will choose, we shall pass them all over. 

Certain it is that, whatever this accident was, it 
determined our here’s father to send his son iiuincdbtcly 
abroad for seven years; and, which may scena somewhat 
remarkable, to His Majcsr>'’s plantations in America—diat 
pare of the world being, os he said, freer from vices than the 

t Shoplifdog. 
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courts and Cldcs of Europe, and consequently less dangerous 
to corrupt a young man's morals. And as for the advantages, 
the old gentleman thought tlicy were equal there with 
those attained in the politer clunatcs; for travelluig, he said, 
was travelling in one pare of the world as well as another; it 
consisted in being such a time from home, and in traversing 
so many leagues; and [l:cj appealed to experience whether 
most of our travellers in France and It.dy did not prove 
at their return that they might have been sent as profitably 
to Norway and Greenland. 

According to these resolutions of his father, the young 
gendeman w'cnt aboard a ship, and with a great deal of 
good company see out for the American hemisphere. The 
exact time of his stay is somewhat uncertain; most probably 
longer than was intended. But howsoever long his abode 
there was, it must be a blank in this history, as the whole 
story contains not one adventure worthy die reader's 
notice; being indeed a continued scene of whoring, drinking, 
and removing from one place to another. 

To confess a truth, we arc so ashamed of die shormess of 
tliis chapter, that we would have done a violence to our 
history, and have inserted an adventure or two of some 
other traveller; to which purpose we borrowed the journals 
of several young gendemen who have lately made die tour 
of Europe; but to our great sorrow, could not extract a 
single incident strong enough to justify the theft to our 
conscience. 

When we consider the ridiculous figure this chapter muse 
make, being the history of no less than eight yean, our 
only comfort is, that the histories of some men's lives, and 
perhaps of some men who have made a noise in the world, 
arc in reality as absolute blanks as the travels of our hero. 
As, therefore, we shall make sufficient amends in the sequel 
for this inanity, we shall hasten on to matters of true 
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iinporcance and unmciisc greatness. At present we content 
ourselves with setting our hero where we took Vum 

up, after acquainting our reader that he went abroad^ stayed 
seven years, and dicn came home again. 


CHAPTER VIII 

An adi^enturc ir/iere Il'iW, m the division of (he heoty^ 
exhibits <i/i astonishing instatue of greatness 

The count was one night very successful at the haz-ard- 
cablc, where Wild, who was jmt returned from lus travels, 
was tlicn present; as w.\s likewise a young gentleman whose 
name was Hob Uagshot, an acquaintance of Mr. \ViId*s, and 
of whom he entertained a great opinion; taking, therefore, 
Mr. Bagshot aside, he advised him to provide himself (it 
he had them not about him) with a ease of pistols, and to 
attack die count in his way home, promising to plant 
himself near with the same arms, as a eorps de reserve, and 
to come up on occasion. This was accordingly executed, 
and the count obliged to surrender to savage force what he 
had in so genteel and civil a manner taken at play. 

And as it is a wise and philosophical observation, that one 
misfortune never comes alone, die count had lurdly passed 
the examination of Mr. Bagshot when he fell into the hands 
of Mr. Snap, who, in company with Mr. Wild the elder 
and one or two more gentlemen, being, it seems, thereto 
well warranted, laid hold of the unfortunate count and 
conveyed him back to die same house from which, by die 
assistance of his good friend, he had formerly escaped. 

Mr. Wild and Mr. Bagshot went together to the tavern, 
where Mr. Bagshot (generously, as he thought) ofTcred to 
share the booty, *and, having divided the money into two 
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unequal heaps, and added a golden soulf-box to the lesser 
heap, he desired Mr. Wild to take his choice, 

Mr. Wild immediately conveyed the larger share of the 
ready into his pocket, according to an excellent maxim of 
his: *Fint secure what share you can before you wrangle 
for the rest'; and then, turning to his companion he asked 
with a stem countenance whether he intended to keep all 
that sum to himself? Mr. Bagshot answered, with some 
surprise, that he dioughc Mr. Wild had no reason to 
complain; for it was surely fiir, at least on his part, to 
content liimself with an equal share of the boot)', who had 
taken the whole, *I grant you took it/ replied Wild; 
'but, pray, who proposed or counselled the taking it? 
Can you say that you have done more than executed my 
scheme ? and might not I, if I liad pleased, have employed 
another, since you well know there was not a gcDtlcman in 
the room but would have taken the money if he had known 
how, conveniently and safely, to do it?' 'That is very 
true.’ returned Bagshot, 'but did not I execute the scheme, 
did not I run the whole risk ? Should not I have suffered die 
whole punishment if I bad been taken, and is not the labourer 
worthy of his hire?' ‘Doubtless,’ says Jonathan, 'he is so, 
and your hire 1 shall not refuse you, wliich is all that the 
labourer is entitled to or ever enjoys. I remember when 1 
was at school to have heard some verses which for the 
excellence of their doctrine made an impression on me, 
purporting that the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field work not for themselves. It is true, the fi rmer allows 
fodder to his oxen and pasture to his sheep; but it is for his 
own service, not thein. In the same manner the ploughman, 
the shepherd, the weaver, the builder, and the soldier, work 
not for themselves but others; they arc contented with a 
poor pitunce (the labourer’s hire), and permit us, the 
GREAT, to enjoy the fruits of their labours. Aristode, as my 
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niAstcr told us, h.ith plainly proved, in die first book of his 
politics, that the low, mean, useful part of mankind arc 
born slaves to the wills of their superiors, and arc indeed as 
much ilieir property as the cattle. It is well ^lid sat us, die 
higher order of mortals, that we arc born only to devour 
the fruits of the earth; and it may be as well Ssiid of tlK 
lower th.at they arc bom only to produce them for us. 

Is not the battle gained by the sweat and cLmgcr of the 
common soldier? Arc not the b.onour and fruits of die 
victory the general's who laid the scheme? I> not the house 
built by die labour of the carpenter and the bricklayer? Is 
it not built for the profit of die architect and for the use of 
the inhabitant, who could not easily have placed one brick 
upon another? h not the clodi or the silk wrought into 
its form and variegated with alt the beauty ot colours by 
those who arc forced to content tlicmsclvcs with die 
coarsest and vilest part of their work, while the pro!it and 
enjoyment of their bbours fall to the share of others? 
Cast your eye abroad, and see who is it lives in the most 
magnificent buildings, feasts his palate widi the most 
luxurious dainties, his eyes widi the most beautiful sculp* 
ttircs and delicate paintings, and clothes himself in die 
finest and richest apparel; and tell me if all diese do not 
fall CO his lot who had not any the least share in producing 
all these conveniences, nor the least ability so to do? Why 
then should the state of a prig differ from all others? Or 
why should you, who arc die labourer only, die executor 
of tny scheme, expect a share in the profit? Be advised, 
dicrcforc; deliver die whole booty to me, and trust to my 
bounty for your reward.* Mr. Bagshot was some time 
silent, and looked like a man thunderstruck, but at last, 
recovering himself from his surprise, he thus began: *If 
you diink, Mr. Wild, by the force of your arguments, to 
get the money out of my pocket, you arc greatly mistaken. 
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What is all this stuff to me? D—n me, I am a man of 
honour, and, though I caii^ talk as well as you, by G— you 
shall not make a fool of me; and if you take me for one, 
I must tell you you arc a rascal/ At wliich words he laid 
his hand to his pistol. Wild, perceiving die little success 
the great strength of his arguments had met with, and tlic 
hasty temper of his friend, gave over his design for the 
present, and told Bagshot he was only in jest. But this 
coolness with which he treated the other's flame had rather 
the effect of oil than of water. Bagshot replied in a rage: 
*D—n me, I don't like such jests; 1 see you arc a pitiful 
rascal and a scoundrel.' Wild, widi a philosophy worthy 
of great admiration, returned: 'As for your abuse, I have 
DO regard to it; but, to convince you I am not afraid of 
you, let us lay die whole booty on the table, and let die 
conqueror take it all/ And having so said, he drew out 
his shilling hanger, whose glittering so dazzled the eyes of 
Bagshot, that, in tone entirely altered, he said: ‘No! he was 
contented with what he had already; that it was mighty 
ridiculous in them to quarrel among themselves; that dicy 
had common enemies enough abroad, against whom they 
should unite their common force; that if he had inisuken 
Wild he was sorry for it; and that as for a jest, he could 
take a jest as well as another/ Wild, who had a wonderful 
knack of discovering and applying to the passions of men, 
beginning now to have a little insight into his friend, and 
to conceive what arguments would make the quickest 
impression on him, cried out in a loud voice: ‘That he 
had bullied him into drawing his hanger, and, since it was 
out, he would not put it up without satisfaction/ ‘What 
satislacdon would you liavc?' answered the other. ‘Your 
money or your blood', said Wild. ‘Why, look ye, Mr. 
Wild,' said Bagshot, 'if you want to borrow a little of my 
part, since I know you to be a man of honour, 1 don't care 
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if I lend you; for, though I am not afraid of any man liviDgi 
yet rather than break with a friend, and as it may be 
ncce*^sary for your occasions Wild, who often 

declared that he looked upon borrowing to be as good a 
way of taking as any, and, as he called it, the gcnteclcst kind 
of sncakuig-budgc, putting up his hanger, and shaking his 
friend by the hand, told lum he had hit the nail on the 
head; it was really hb present necessity only that prevailed 
with him against his will, for that hb honour was concerned 
to pay a considerable sum the next morning. Upon which, 
contenting himself with one half of Bagshot s share, so 
that he had dircc parts in four of the whole, he took leave 
of hb companion and retired to rest* 


CHAPTER IX 

HVW p^ys ^ vfWt le Miss Svetp. A description of 

(hot /err/y yorm^^ crcijmre, and the successless issue of 

A ff. \ViId's addresses 

Tnc next morning when our hero waked he began to 
think of paying a vbit to Miss Tbhy Snap, a woman of 
great merit and of as great generosity; yet Mr. Wild found 
a present was ever most welcome to her, as being a token of 
respect in her lover. He therefore went directly to a toy¬ 
shop, and ti\cic piirch.iscd a genteel snufT-box, with which 
he waited upon his mistress, whom he found in tlic most 
beautiful undress. Her lovely hair hung wantonly over 
her forehead, being neither white with, nor yet free from, 
powder; a neat double clout, which seemed to have been 
worn a few weeks only, was pinned under her chin; some 
remains of that art with which ladies improve nature shone 
on her checks; her body was loosely attired, without stays 
or jumps, so that her breasts had uncontrolled liberty to 



<Usplay their beauteous orbs, which Uicy did as low as her 
girdle; a thin covering of a rumpled musUn handkcrchict 
almost hid them from the eyes, save in a few parts, where 
a good-natured hole gave opportunity to the naked breast 
to appear. Her gown was a satin of a whidsh colour, with 
about a dozen little silver spots upon it* so artificially 
interwoven at great distance, that they looked as if they 
had fallen there by chance. iThis* fl>nng open, discovered a 
fine yellow petticoat, beautifully edged round the bottom 
with a narrow piece of half gold lace, which was now 
almost become fringe: beneath this appeared another 
petticoat stiffened with whalebone, vulgarly called a hoop, 
which hung six inches at least below the other; and under 
this again appeared an undergarment of that colour which 
Ovid intends when he says: 

Qui color albus trai nunc tst conttarius c\ho. 

She likewise displayed two pretty feet covered with silk 
and adorned with lace, and tied, the right with a handsome 
piece of blue ribbon; the left, as more unwordiy, with a 
piece of yellow stuff, which seemed to have been a strip of 
her upper petticoat. Such was the lovely creature whom 
Mr. Wild attended. She received him at first with some of 
that coldness which women of strict virtue, by a commend¬ 
able though sometimes painful restraint, enjoin themselves 
to their lovers. The snuff-box, being produced, was at 
fine civilly, and indeed gently, refused; but on a second 
application accepted. The tea-table was soon called for, 
at which a discourse passed between these young lovers, 
which, could we set it down with any accuracy, would be 
very edifying as well as entertiioing to our reader; let it 
suffice then tliat the wit, together with the beauty, of this 
young creature, so inflamed the passion of Wiltl, which, 
though an honourable sort of a passion, was at the same 
time so extremely violent, that it transported him to 
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frccdoini too offensive to the nice chiscity of Lxtitia^ who 
was, to confess the truth, more indebted to her own 
strength fur the prescr^'ation of licr virtue than to tlic awful 
respect or backwardness of her lover; he was indeed so 
verv iir<’cnt in Ins addresses, that, had he not with many 
oaths promised her marriage, we could scarce have been 
strictly justified in calling hi> p^ission honourable; but he 
was so remarkably attached to decency, that he never 
offered any violence to a young lady without Uic most 
earnest promises of that kind, these being, he said, a ccrc- 
inoiii.d due to female modesty, which cost so little, and 
were so c.uily proni'iinccd, that the omission could arise 
from nothing but the mere wantonness or brutality. The 
lovely Latitia, either out of prudence, or perhaps from 
religion, of which she was a liberal professor, was deaf to 
all his promises, and luckily invincible by his force; for, 
though she had not yet learnt the art of well clenching her 
fist, nature had not, however, left her defenceless, for at 
the ends of her fingers she wore arim, which she used with 
such admirable dexterity, that the hot blood of Mr. Wild 
soon began to appear in several little spots on liis face, and 
his fullblosvn checks to resemble that part which ntodcsry 
forbids a boy to turn up anywhere but in a public school, 
after some pedagogue, strong of arm, hath exercised his 
talents thereon. Wild now retreated from the conflict, and 
the victorious Lxtitia with becoming triumph and noble 
spirit, cried out: ‘D—n your eyes, if this be your way of 
shewing your love. I’ll warrant I gives you enough on t. 
She then proceeded to talk of her virtue, which Wild bid 
her carry to tlic devil with her, and dius our lovers parted. 



CHAPTER X 


A discovery of so nte matters conceniitio the chaste Lee i ilia 
which mtist wonderfully surprise, and perhaps affect, our 

reader 

M R. Wild was do sooner departed tlian the fair conquercss^ 
opening the door of a closet, called forth a young gentleman 
whom she had there enclosed at the approach of the odicf. 
The name of this gallant was Tom Smirk. He was clerk 
to an attorney, and was indeed die greatest beau and the 
greatest favourite of the ladies at die end of the town 
where he lived. As we take dress to be the characteristic 
or efficient quality of a beau, we shall, instead of giving 
any character of this young gentleman, content ourselves 
with describing his dress only to our readers. He wore, 
then, a pair of white stockings on his legs, and pumps on 
his feet: his buckles were a brge piece of pinchbeck plate, 
which almost covered his whole foot. His breeches vfrerc 
of red plush, which hardly reached his knees; his waistcoat 
was a white dimity, richly embroidered with yellow silk, 
over which he wore a blue plusb coat with metal buttons, 
a smart sleeve, and a cape reaching half-way down liis 
back. His wig was of a brown colour, covering almost 
half his pate, on which was hung on one side a titdc laced 
hat, but cocked with great smartness. Such was the 
accomplished Smirk, who, at his bsuing forth from the 
closet, was received ^vith open arms by the amiable La:titia. 
She addressed him by the tender name of dear Tommy, 
and told him she bad dismissed die odious creature whom 
her father intended for her husband, and had now nothing 
to interrupt her happiness with him. 

Here, reader, thou must pardon us if we stop a while to 
lament the caprictousness of nature in forming this charm- 
ing part of the creation designed to complete the happiness 
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of rnan; with tlicir soft innocence to allay his ferocity', with 
their spriyhilmcss to sooclic liis cares* and witli their 
consLuK fricnJ:>hip to relieve all the troubles and dis¬ 
appointments which can happen to him. Seeing then that 
these arc the blessings chiefly sought after and generally 
found in every wife, how must we lament that disposition 
in these lovely creatures winch leads them to prefer in their 
favour those individuals of the other sex who do not seem 
intended by nature as so great a masterpiece! For surely, 
however useful they may be in die creation, as we are taught 
that nothing, not even a louse, is made in vain, yet dicsc 
Ixraus, even that most splendid and honoured part which in 
this our island nature loves to distinguish in red, are not, 
as some think, the noblest work of tlic Creator. For my 
own part, let any man choose to himsclt two beaus, let diem 
be capuins or colonels, as well-dressed men as ever lived, 

I would venture to oppose a single Sir Isaac Newton, a 
Shakespear, a Milton, or perhaps some few others, to 
both these beaus; nay, and I very much doubt whether it 
had not been better for the world in general that neither of 
these beaus had ever been born dian that it should have 
wanted the benefit arising to it frotii the labour of any one 
of those persons. 

If this be true, how melancholy must be the consideration 
that any single beau, especially if he have but half a yard 
of ribbon in his hat, shall weigh heavier in the scale of 
female aflccrion than tsventy Sir Isaac Newtons! How 
must our reader, who perhaps had wisely accounted for 
the resistance which the chaste Lxuda had made to the 
violent addresses of the ravished (or rather ravishing) Wild 
from that lady*s impregnable virtue—how he must blush, 
1 say, to perceive her quit the strictness of her carriage, and 
abandon herself to those loose freedoms which she indulged 
to Smirk! But alas! when we discover all, as to preserve 
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the fidelity of our history we must, when wc relate that 
every tamilkrity had passed bct^vcen them, and that the 
FAIR Larrilia (for wc must, in this single instance, imjutc 
Virgil when he drops the pitis and the pater, and drop our 
favourite epithet of chaste), the fair Lartitia had, I say, nude 
Smirk as happy.as Wild desired to be, what must then be 
our reader's confusion! Wc will, ilicrcfore, draw a curtain 
over this scene, from that pliilogyny which is in us, and 
proceed to matters which, instead of dishonouring the 
human species, wiU greatly raise and ennoble it. 


CHAPTER XI 

Ccntainitig as notable instances of human greatness as are 
to be met with in andent or modem history^ Concluding 
with some wholesome hints to the gay part oj mankind 

WiLO no sooner parted from the Ladda than, 

recollecting that his friend the count was returned to his 
lodgings in the same house, he resolved to visit him; for 
he was none of those half-bred fellows who arc ashamed to 
see their friends when they have plundered and betrayed 
them; from which base and pitiful temper many monstrous 
cruelties have been transacted by men, who have soinc^ 
dmes carried their modesty so far os to the murder or utter 
ruin of those against whom their consciences have suggested 
to them that they have committed some small trespass, 
either by the debauching a friend's wife or daughter, belying 
or betraying the friend himself, or some other such trifling 
instance. In our hero there was nothing not truly great: 
he could, without the least abashment, drink a boede with 
the man who knew he had the moment before picked his 
ppckct; and, when be had stripped him of everything he 
had, never desired to do him any further mischief; for he 
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carried good-nature to tliat wouderful and uncommon 
licight tlut lie never did a single injury' to man or wontan 
by which he himself did tiot expect to reap some advantage. 
He would often indeed say that by the contrary party men 
often made a bad bargain with the devil, and did Ins work 
for nothing. 

Our hero found the captive count, not basely lamenting 
his fate nor abandoning himselt to despair, but, with due 
resignation, employing himself in prcp.aring scvcr.il packs 
of cards for future exploits. The count, little suspecting 
that Wild had been the sole contriver of the misfortune 
which had befallen him. rose up and eagerly embraced 
him, and Wild returned his embrace with equal wamath. 
They were no sooner seated than Wild took an occasion, 
from seeing the cards lying on the table, to inveigh against 
gaming, and, with an usu-al and highly commendable 
freedom, after first exaggerating the distressed circum¬ 
stances in which the count was tlicn involved, imputed all 
his misfortunes to that cursed itch of play which, he said, he 
concluded had brought his present confinement upon him, 
and must unavoidably end in his destruction. The other, 
with great alacrity, defended his favourite amusement (or 
rather employment), and, having told his friend the great 
success he had after his unluckily quitting the room, 
acquainted him with the accident which followed, and 
which the reader, .as well as Mr, Wild, hath had some 
intimation of before; adding, how’cvcr, one circumstance 
not hitlicrto mentioned, viz. that he had defended his money 
with the utmost bravery, and had dangerously wounded at 
Ic.ist two of die three men that had attacked him. This 
behaviour Wild, who not only knew the extreme readiness 
with which the booty had been delivered, but also the 
constant frigidity of the count's courage, highly applauded 
and wished he had been present to assist him. The count 
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ihcn proceeded to animadvert on the carelessness of the 
watch, and the scandal it was to the laws that honest people 
could not walk the streets in safcf>'; and, after expatiating 
some time on that subject, he asked Mr. Wild if he ever 
saw so prodigious a run of luck (for so he chose to call his 
winning, though he knew Wild was well acquainted with 
his having loaded dice in his pocket). The other answered it 
was indeed prodigious, and almost sufficient to justify any 
person who did not know him better in suspecting his fair 
play. ‘No man, I believe, dares call that in question’, repUed 
he. ‘No, surely,’ says Wild; ‘you arc well known to be a 
man of more honour; but pray, sir,’ continued he, ‘did die 
rascals rob you of all?’ ‘Ever)’ shilling,’ cries the other, with 
an oath; ‘they did not leave me a single stake.’ 

While they were thus discoursing, Mr. Snap, with a 
gendeman who followed him, introduced Mr.Bagshot into 
the company. It seems Mr. Bagsbot, immediately after his 
separation from Mr. Wild, returned to die gaming-table, 
where having trusted to fortune that treasure which he had 
procured by his industry, the faithless goddess committed a 
breach of trust, and sent Mr. Bagshot away with as empty 
pockets as arc to be found in any laced coat in the kingdom. 
Now, as that gentleman was walking to a certain reputable 
house or shed in Covent Garden Market he fortuned to 
meet with Mr. Snap, who had just returned from conveying 
the count to his lodgings, and was then walking to and 
fro before die gaming-house door; for you arc to know, 
my good reader, if you have never been a man of wit and 
pleasure about town, that, as the voracious pike lictli snug 
under some weed before the mouth of any of those litdc 
streams which discharge dicmsclvcs into a large river, 
waiting for die small fry which issue thereout, so hourly, 
before the door or mouth of these gaming-houses, doth Mr. 
Snap, or some other gendeman of his occupation, attend 
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die is-^uing forth of the small fry of young gcnrlcmcn, to 
whom tlicy deliver littic slips of parchment, containing 
invitations of the said gentlemen to their houses, together 
with one Mr. John Doc.* a person whose company is in 
great request. Mr. Snap, among many odicrs of these billets, 
happened to have one directed to Mr. Dagshot. being at the 
suit Of solicitation of one Mn. Anne Sample, spinster, at 
whose house the said Bagshot had lodged several moiitlis, 
and whence he had inadvertently departed witltoui caking 
a formal leave, on which account Mrs. Aiinc had uken this 
method of spealiwg with him. 

Mr. Snap’s house being now very full of good company, 
he was obliged to introduce Mr. Bagshot into the count’s 
apartment, it being, a.s he said, the only chamber he had 
CO lock up in. Mr. Wild no sooner saw his fnend than he ran 
eagerly to embrace him, and immedi.atcly presented liim to 
the count, who received him with great civility. 


CHAPTER XU 

Further pjr/fVi#/<jrs relating to Miss Tishy, which perhaps 
may not greatly surprise after the former. The dcseriptiort 
of a very fine gatdetnan. And a dialogue between IVild 
and the count, in which public virtue is just hinted at, 

with, etc. 

Mr. Snap had turned the key a very few minutes before a 

servant of tlic family called Mr. Dagshot out of the room, 

telling him there was a Iverson below who desired to speak 

with him; and this was no other than Miss Lirtitia Snap. 

whose admirer Mr. Dagshot had long been, and in whose 

tender breast his passion had raised a more ardent flame 

^ This is a /ictitious name which b put into every writ; for what 
purpose the lawyers bc^t know. 
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than that which any of his rivals had been able to raise* 
Indeed, she was so extremely fond of this youth, that she 
often conf^ed to her female confidants, if she could ever 
havc'lisccQcd to the thought of living with any one man, 
Mr. Bagshot was he. Nor was she singular in this inclina¬ 
tion. many other young ladies being her rivals in this lover, 
who had ail the great and noble qualifications necessary to 
form a true gallant, and wliich nature is seldom so extremely 
boundful as to indulge to any one person. We will cn*- 
deavour, however, to describe them all will) as much 
exactness as possible. He was then six feet lugh, had large 
calves, bfoad shoulders, a ruddy complexion, with brown 
curled hair, a modest assurance, and clean linen. He had 
indeed, it must be confessed, some small deficiencies to 
counter-balance these heroic qualities; for he was the silliest 
fellow in the world, could neither write nor read, nor had 
he a single grain or spark of honour, honesty, or good¬ 
nature, in his whole composition. 

As soon as Mr. Bagshot had quitted the room the count, 
taking Wild by the hand, told him he had somcdiing to 
communicate to him of very great importance. arn very 
well convinced*, said he. *that Bagshot is the person who 
robbed me. Wild started witli great amazement at this 
discovery, and answered, with a most serious counte¬ 
nance: I advise you to take care how you cost any such 
refiectioru on a man of Mr. Bagshods nice honour for I am 
ceruin he will not bear it/ "D—n his honour!* quoth 
the enraged count; 'nor can I bear being robbed; 1 will 
apply CO a justice of the peace.* Wild replied, with great 
indignation: * Since you dare entertain such a suspicion 
against my fneod, I will henceforth disclaim all acquaint¬ 
ance with you. Mr. Bagshot is a man of honour, and my 
&iend. and coruequcntly it is impossible he should be guilty 
of a bad action. * He added much more to the same purpose 
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which hzd not the expected weight with the cotiut; for the 
latter seemed still ccrum as to the person, and resolute in 
applying for justice, Vr'hich, he said, he thought he owed to 
die public as well as to liinisclf. Wild then changed his 
countenance into a kijid of derision, and spoke as follows: 
’Suppose it should be possible that Mr. Bagshot had, in a 
frolic (for 1 will call it no other), taken this method of 
borrowing your money, what will you get by prosecuting 
him? Not your money again, for you hear he was stripped at 
the gaming-table (of which Bagshot had during their short 
confabulation informed tlictn); you will get then an oppor¬ 
tunity of being still more out of pocket by the prosecution. 
Another advantage you may promise yoursclt is the being 
blown up at every gaming-house in town, for that I will 
assure you of; and then much good may it do you to sit 
down with die satisfaction of having discharged what it 
seems you owe the public. I am .ashamed of my ow'n dis¬ 
cernment when I mistook you for a great nun. Would it 
not be better for you to receive part (perhaps all) of your 
money again by a wise concealment: for, however sceJy^ 
Mr. Bagshot may be now, if he hath really played this frolic 
with you, you may liclicvc he will play it widi others, 
and when he is in awh you may depend on a restoration; 
die law will be always in your power, and diat is the last 
remedy which a brave or a svisc man would resort to. 
Leave die aflair dicrcforc to me; I \vill examine Bagshot, 
and, if I find he hath played you this trick, I will engage my 
own honour you shall in the end be no loser.* The count 
answered: ‘If [ was sure to be no loser, Mr. Wild, I appre¬ 
hend you have a better opinion of my understanding than 
to imagine I would prosecute a gentleman for die sake of 
the public. These arc foolish words of course, which we 
learn a ridiculous habit of speaking, and will often break 

* Poor. 
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from us without any design or meaning. I aisure you* all I 
desire is a reimbursement; and if I can by your means obtain 

due, the public may-^ concluding vAth a phrase too 

coanc to be inserted in a history of this kmd. 

They were now informed that dinner was ready, and the 
company assembled below stairs* whither the reader may, 
if he please, attend these gentlemen. 

There sat down at the table Mr. Snap, and the tw*o Miss 
Snaps his daughters, Mr. Wild the elder, Mr. Wild the 
younger, the count, Mr. Bagshoc, and a grave gentleman 
who had formerly had the honour of carrying arms in a 
regiment of foot, and who was now engaged in the office 
(perhaps a more profitable one) of assisting or following 
Mr. Snap in die execution of the laws of his country. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at dinner. The eon- 
venation (as is usml in polite company) rolled chiefly on 
what they were then eating and what they had lately eaten. 
In this the military gendeman, who had served in Ireland, 
gave them a very particular account of a new manner of 
roasting potatoes, and others gave an account of odicr 
dishes. In short, an indifferent bystander would have con¬ 
cluded from their discourse that they Ivad all come into 
this world for no other purpose than to fill their bellies; and 
indeed, if this was not the chief, it is probable it was the 
most innocent design nature had in their formation. 

As soon as tfie dish was removed, and die ladies retired, 
the count proposed a game at hazard, which was imme¬ 
diately assented to by the whole company, and, the dice 
being immediately brought in, the count took up the box 
and demanded who would set him: to which no one made 
any answer, imagining perhaps the counds pockets to be 
more empty than they were; for, in reality, that gentleman 
(notwithstanding what he had heartily swore to Mr. Wild) 
had, since his arrival at Mr. Soap's, conveyed a piece of 
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plate to pawn, by which means he had furnished himself 
with ten guineas. The count, tlicreforc, perceiving this 
Kick war Jncss in his friciuls, and probably somewhat guess¬ 
ing at the cause of it, took the said guineas out ofhis pocket, 
and threw them on the table; when lo (such is the force of 
example), all the rest began to produce their funds, and 
immediately, a considerable sum glittering in their eyes, 
the game bcg.ui. 


CHAPTER xrn 

A Auplcr of n7irV/i we *ifc cxireiucly vairt, and which 
indeed we iooh on as our chcf-J*ccuvrc; continnin}* a 
toonderfu! story eottccrnintj the deoil, and as nice a scene 
of honour as ever happened 

My reader, 1 believe, even if he be a gamester, would not 
thank me for an exact relation of every min*s success; lee 
it suflirc then that they played till die whole money van¬ 
ished from the table. Whether the devil himself carried it 
away, as some suspected, I will not dctcmtinc; but very 
surprising it was that every person protested he had lost, 
nor could any one guess who, unless the devil, had won. 
But though very probable it is that this arch-fiend had 
some shore in the booty, it is likely he had not all; Mr. Bag- 
shot being imagined to be a considerable winner, notwith¬ 
standing his assertions to the contrary; for he was seen by 
several to convey money often ituo his pocket; and what 
is still a little stronger presumption is, that the grave 
gentleman whom we have mentioned to have sers^ed his 
cornier)' in two honourable capacities, not being svilling to 
trust alone to the evidence of liis eyes, had frequendy dived 
into the said Dagshot^ pocket, whence (os he tells us in the 
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apology for his life afterwards published^), though he 
might extraa a few pieces^ he was very sensible he had left 
many behind. The gentleman had long indulged his curio¬ 
sity in this way before Mr. B.ig$hot, in die heat of gainhig, 
had perceived him; but, as Bagshot was now leaving off 
play, he discovered this ingenious feat of dexterity; upon 
which, leaping up from his chair in violent passion, he 
cried out: *I thought I had been among gentlemen and men 
of honour, but, d—n me, I find we have a pickpocket in 
company/ The scandalous sound of this word extremely 
alarmed the whole board, nor did they all shew less surprise 

than the Corw - n (whose not sitting of late is much 

lamented) would express at hearing there was an atheist in 
the room; but it more pardcuJarly affected the gentleman 
at whom it was levelled, though it was not addressed to 
him. He likewise started from his cliair, and, witJi a fierce 
countenance and accent, said: ^Do you mean met D—n 
your eyes, you arc a rascal and a scoundrel / Those words 
would have been immediately succeeded by blows had not 
the company interposed, and with strong arm withheld the 
two antagonists from each other It was, however, a long 
time before they could be prevailed on to sit down; which 
being at last happily brought about, Mr, Wild the elder, 
who was a wcll^isposcd old man, advised them to shake 
hands and be friends; but the gentleman who had received 
the first affront absolutely refused it, and swore he would 
haue (he villains blood, Mr Snap highly appbuded the 
resolution, and affirmed that the affront was by no means to 
be put up by any who bore the name of a gentleman, and 
that unless his friend resented it properly he would never 

' Not in a book by itself, in imitation of some other such persons, 
but in the ordinary's account, etc., where al) the apologies for the 
lives of rogues and whores which have been published witliin these 
twenty years should have been inserted. 
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execute another warrant in his company; that he had always 
locked upon him as a man of honour^ and doubted not but 
he would prove himself so; and that, if it was his own ease, 
nothing should persuade him to put up such an affront 
without proper satistaction. The count likewise spoke on 
the same siile, arul the pa rues dicinsclvcs muttered several 
short sentences purporting their iiucntions. At last Mr. 
Wild, our hero, rising slowly from liis scat, and having 
fixed the attention of all present, began as follows: 'I have 
heard wjili minute pleasure everything which the two 
gentlemen who spoke last have said with relation to 
honour, nor can any man povsibly entertain a higher and 
nobler sense of tliat word, nor a greater esteem of its 
inestimable value, than myself. If we liavc no name to 
express It by m our Cant Dictionary, it were well to be 
wished we had. It is, indeed, tire essential sjualuy of a 
gentleman, and which no man who ever was great in the 
field or on the road (as oihcn express it) can possibly be 
without. But alas! gendemen, wliai pity is it that a word 
of such sovereign tisc and virtue should have so uncertain 
aikI various an application that scarce two people mean the 
same thing by it? Oo not some by honour mean good¬ 
nature and humanity, which weak minds call virtues? How 
then! Must we deny it to the great, die brave, die noble; 
to the sackers of towns, the plunderers of provinces, and the 
conquerors of kingdoms! Were not diesc men of honour? 
and yet dicy scorn diose pitiRiI qualities I have mentioned. 
Again, some few (or I am mistaken) inchulc the idea of 
honesty in dicir honour. And shall we dicn say that no man 
who withholds from another what law, or justice perhaps, 
calls his own, or who greatly and boldly deprives him of 
such property, is a man of honour? Heaven forbid I should 
say so in diis, or, irulccsl, in any other good company! Is 
honour truth? No; it is not in the lic*s going from us, but 
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in its coming to us, our honour is injured. Doth it then 
consist in what the vuJgar call cardinal virtues? It would be 
an afiront to your understandings to suppose it, smcc we 
see every day so many men of honour widiout any. In 
what then doth the word honour consist? Why, in itself 
alone. A man of honour is he that is called a man of honour; 
and wliile he is so called he so remains, .and no longer. Think 
not anything a man conuiiics can forfeit his honour. Look 
abroad into the world; the frig, while he flourishes, is a 
man of honour; when in gaol, at d)c bar, or the tree, lie is 
SO no longer. And why is diis distinction? Not from his 
actions; for those arc often as well knowTi in his flourishing 
esutc as they arc aftcravards; but because men, I mean 
chose of his own party or gang, call him a man of honour 
in the former, and cease to call liim so in the latter con¬ 
dition. Let us see then; how hath Mr. Bagshot injured the 
gendeman’s honour? Why, he hath called him a pick¬ 
pocket; and that, probably, by a severe constroedon and 
a long roundabout way of reasoning, may seem a little to 
derogate from his honour, if considered in a very nice 
sense. Admitting it, therefore, for arguments sake, to be 
some small iinputadon on his honour, let Mr. Bagshot 
give him satisfiction; let him doubly and triply repair diis 
obhquc injury by dircedy asserting that he believes he is 
a man of honour. * The gendeman answered he was con¬ 
tent to refer it to Mr. Wild, and whatever satisfacdou he 
diought suflicient he would accept. ‘Let him give me my 
money again first,’ said Bagshot, ‘and then 1 will call him 
a man of honour with all my heart/ The gendeman then 
protested he had not any, wliich Srup seconded, declaring 
he had his eyes on him all the while; but Bagshot remained 
still unsatisfied, dll Wild, rapping out hearty oath, swore 
he had not taken a single farthing, adding that who ever 
asserted die contrary gave him the lie, and he would resent 
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It. And now, such was the ascendancy of this great nun, 
tliat Bagshot immediately acquiesced, and performed the 
ceremonies required: and thus, by the exquisite address of 
our hero, tliis quarrel, which had so fatal an aspect, and 
which between two persons so extremely jc.tlous of their 
honour wotdd most certainly have produced very dreadful 
consequences, was happily concluded. 

Mr. Wild was, indeed, a little interested in diis affair, as 
he himself had set the gentleman to work, and had received 
the greatest part of the booty: .and as to Mr. Snap’s deposi¬ 
tion in his favour, it \v.is the usual height to which the 
ardour of that worthy person’s fricndslup too frequently 
hurried him. It was his constanc maxim that he was a 
pitiful fellow who would stick at a litdc rapping' for his 
fricn<l. 


CHAPTER XIV 

In whUh the Uiitory of greatnfss is continued 

Matters being thus reconciled, and the gaining over, 
from reasons before hinted, die company proceeded to 
drink about with the utmost cheerfulness and friendship; 
drinking healths, shaking hands, and professing the most 
perfect affection for each odicr. All which Nvcrc not in the 
least interrupted by some designs which they then agitated 
in their minds, and which they intended to execute as soon 
as the liquor had prevailed over some of their utidcntand- 
ings. Bagshot and the gcndcnian intending to rob each 
other; Mr. Snap and Mr. Wild the elder meditating what 
other creditors they could find out to charge the gentle¬ 
man dicn in custody with; the count hoping to renew the 
play, and Wild, our hero, laying a design to put Bagshot 
' Rappinft b a cant word for peijury. 
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out of the way, or, as the vuJgar express it, to hang him 
with the first opportunity. But none of these great designs 
could at present be put in execution, for, Mr. Snap being 
soon after summoned abroad on business of great moment, 
which required Ukcwisc the assistance of Mr. Wild the 
elder and his other fi'icnd, and os he did not care to trust 
to the nimblcncss of the count’s heels, of wliich he had 
already had some experience, he declared he must lock up 
for that evening. Here, reader, if thou pleasest, as we are 
in no great haste, we will stop and make a simile. As when 
their lap is finished, the cautious huntsman to tlieir kennel 
gathers the nimble-footed hounds, they witli lank cars and 
uiis slouch sullenly on, whibt he, with bis whippers-in, 
follows close at their heels, regardless of their dogged 
humour, till, having seen them safe within the door, he 
turns the key, and then retires to whatever business or 
pleasure calls him thence; so with louring countenance and 
reluctant steps mounted the count and Bagshot to their 
chamber, or rather kennel, whither they were attended by 
Snap and those who followed him, and where Snap, 
having seen them deposited, very contentedly locked the 
door and departed. And now, reader, we Nvill, iu imitation 
of the truly laudable custom of the world, leave these our 
good friends to deliver themselves as they can, and pursue 
the thriving fortunes of Wild, our hero, who, with that 
great avenion to satisfaction and content which is insepar¬ 
ably incident to great minds, began to enlarge lus views 
with his prosperity: for this restless, amiable disposition, 
this noble avidity which increases with feeding, is the first 
principle or consticuenc quality of these our great men; to 
whom, in their passage on to greatness, it happens as to a 
traveller over the Alps, or, if this be a too fiir-fctchcd 
simile, to one who travels westward over tl)e hills near 
Bath, where the simile was indeed made. He sees not the 
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end ot his journey at ouce; but. passing on from scheme 
to scheme, and from hilj to hill, widi noble constancy, 
resolving still to attain the suininit on which he hath fixed 
his eve, however dirtv the roads nuv be Uiroiich whicii he 
struggles, he at length arrives—at some vile inn, where he 
finds no kind of entertainment nor conveniency for repose. 
I tanc\, reader, if thou hose ever travelled in these roads, 
one part of my simile is sufficiently apparent (and, indeed, 
in all these illustrations, one side is generally much more 
apparent than the other); but, believe me, if the odier 
doth not so evidently appear to thy sarisftcuon, it is from 
no other reason than became thou art unacquainted with 
these great men, and hast not had sufficient instruction, 
leisure, or opportunity, to consider what happens to those 
who pursue what is generally understood by grlatness: 
for surely, it thou hadst animadverted, not only on the 
many penis to wlucli great men are daiK liable while they 
arc m their progress, but hadst discerned, as it were through 
a microscope {li>r it is invisible to the naked eye), that 
dimimuivc speck of happiness whicli they attain even in 
the consummation of their wishes, thou wouldst lament 
with me the unhappy late of these great men, on whom 
nature li.ith set so superior a mark, that the rest of mankind 
arc born for their me and emolument only, and be apt to 
cry out: *lt is pity that thosf for whose pleasure and 
profit mankind arc to labour and sweat, to be hacked and 
hewed, to be pillagetl, plundered, and every way des¬ 
troyed, should reap so little .ulvaiitagc from all the 
miseries they occ.i-sion to others.* For my part, I own 
myself of tliat humble kind of mortals who consider them¬ 
selves bom for the behoof of some great man or other, and 
could I behold tills happiness carved out of the labour and 
ruin of a thousand such reptiles as myself, 1 might with 
satisfaction exclaim, SiV, sU but when I behold one 
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c R EAT MAN Starving with hunger and freezing with cold, 
in the midst of fifty thousand who arc suffering the same 
evils for his diversion; when I see another, whose own mind 
is a more abject slave to his ONvn greatness, and is more 
tortured and racked by it, than those of all his vassals; 
lasdy, when I consider whole nations rooted out only to 
bring tears into the eyes of a great man, not indeed 
because he hath extirpated so many, but because he had 
no more nations to extirpate, then truly I am almost 
inclined to wish that Nature had spared us this her master¬ 
piece, and that no great man had ever been bom into 
the world. 

But to proceed with our history, which will, we hope, 
produce much better lessons, and more instructive, than 
any we can preach: Wild was no sooner retired to a night- 
cellar tlian he began to reflect on the sweets he had that 
day enjoyed from the laboun of othen, viz. first, from 
Mr. Bagshot, who had for his use robbed die count; and, 
secondly, from the gentleman, who, for die same good 
purpose, had picked the pocket of Bagshot. He dicii 
proceeded to reason thus with himself: ‘The art of policy 
is the art of muldpUcadon, the degrees of greatness being 
consdtuced by those two litdc words mof«f or less. Man¬ 
kind arc first properly to be considered under two grand 
divisions, diosc that use their own hands, and those who 
employ the hands of others. The former arc the base and 
rabble; the latter, the genteel part of the creation. The 
mercantile part of the world, therefore, wisely use the 
term employing hands, and jusdy prefer each odicr as they 
employ more or fewer; for thus one merchant says he is 
greater than another because he employs more lunds. 
And now, indeed, the merchant should seem to challenge 
some character of greatness, did we not necessarily come to 
a second division, viz. of those who employ hands for the 
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use of the community in wliich tlicy live, and of those 
who employ hands merely for their own usc^ without any 
regard to the l^cncfit of socicC>’. Ot the former sore arc 
die yeoman, die manufacturer, die merchant, and perhaps 
the gentleman. The first of dicsc being to manure and 
cultivate his native soil, and to employ hands to produce 
the fruits ot the earth. The second being to improve them 
by employing liquids likewise, and to produce trom diem 
diosc useful coinmodiiics which serve as well for the 
conveniences as necessaries of litc. The third is to employ 
hands for the cxporLition of the redundance of our own 
commodities, and to exchange them svich the redundance 
of foreign nations, that thus every soil and every climate 
may enjoy die fruits of die whole earth. The geiulcinan 
IS, by employing hands, likewise to embellish his country 
with the improvement of arcs and sciences, with the mak¬ 
ing and executing good and wholesome laws for the 
preservation of property and the distribution ofjiLsticc, and 
in several other manners to be useful to society. Now \wc 
come to the second part of this division, viz. of those who 
employ hands for their owm use only; and this is that 
noble and great part who arc generally distinguished into 
(Ofii}utrors, ahsolutt princes, siaiesmen, and pri^s.* Now all 
diesc differ from each other in greatness only—they employ 
more or fewer hands. And Alex.andcr the Great was only 
greater dian a captain of one of the Tartarian or Arabian 
hordes, as he was at the head of a larger number. In what 
then is a single prig inferior to any other great man, but 
became he employs his own hands only; for he is not on 
that account to be levelled with the base and vulgar, 
because he employs hb hands for his osvn use only. Now, 
suppose a prig had as many tools as any prime minister 
ever bad, would be not be os great as any prime niinbter 

* Thieves. 
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wlucsocvcr? Undoubtedly he would. Whit then have I to 
do in the pursuit of greatness but to procure a gang, and 
to make the use of this gang centre in myself? This gang 
shall rob for me only, receiving very moderate rewards 
for their actions; out of this gang I will prefer to my favour 
the boldest and most iniquitous (as the vulgar express it); 
the rest I will, from dmc to dine, as I see occasion, transport 
and hang at my pleasure; and thus (which I cake to be the 
highest excellence of a pri^) convert those laws which are 
made for the benefit and protection of society to my single 
use.' 

Having thus preconceived his scheme, he saw nothing 
waodng to put it in immediate cxccudon but that wliich is 
indeed the beginning as well as the end of all human 
devices: I mean money. Of which commodity he was 
possessed of no more than sixty-five guineas, being all that 
remained from the double benefits he had made of Bagshot, 
and wliich did not seem suHicienc to furnish his house, and 
every other convenience necessary for so grand an undcr- 
uking. He resolved, therefore, to go immediately to the 
gaming-house, whicli was then sitdng, not so much with 
an intendon of trusting to fortune as to play the surer card 
of attacking the winner in his way home. On his arrival, 
however, he thought he might as well try liis success at the 
dice, and reserve the other resource as his last expedient. He 
accordingly sat down to play; and as Forcime, no more than 
others of her sex, is observed to distribute her favours with 
strict regard to great mental endowments, so our hero lost 
every farthing in his pocket This loss, however, he bore 
with great constancy of mind, and with as great composure 
of aspect To say truth, he considered the money as only 
lent for a short time, or rather indeed as deposited with a 
banker. He then resolved to have immediate recourse to his 
surer stratagem; and, casting his eyes round the room, he 
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soon j*H:rccivc<l a gentleman siccing in a disconsolate posture, 
who seemed a proper instrument or tool for his purpose. 
In short (to be as concise as possible in these least shining 
parts of our history), Wild accosted this man, sounded him, 
fomni liim fit to execute, proposed the matter, received a 
ready assent, and, having fixed on the person who seemed 
that evening the greatest favourite ot Fortune, they posted 
themselves in the most proper place to surprise the enemy as 
he wa.s retiring to his quarters, wlierc he was soon attacked, 
subdued, and plundered; but indeed of no considerable 
booty; for it seems this gentleman played on a common 
stock, and had deposited his winnings at the scene of 
action, nor had he any more than nvo shillings in his 
pocket when he was attacked. 

This w.is so cruel a dLsappointnicnc to Wild, and so 
sensibly afl'ccts us, as no doubt it will die reader, that, as it 
must disqualify us both (lom proceeding any fardicr at 
present, we will now take a little breath, and therefore we 
shall here close this book. 



BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 

Clutractcrs of sHly people, with the proper uses for which 

such are designed 

One reason why wc chose co end our first book, as we did, 
willi the last chapter, was, that wc arc now obliged to 
produce two characters of a stamp entirely diflercct from 
what wc have hitherto dealt in. These persons arc of that 
pidful order of mortals who arc in contempt called good- 
natured; being indeed sent into tltc world by nature widt 
the same design with which men put litdc fish into a 
pike-pond, in order to be devoured by dut voracious 
water-hero. 

But to proceed with our history': Wild, having shared 
the booty in much die same maimer os before, i.c. taken 
three-fourths of it, amounting to eighteen pence, was now 
retiring to rest, in no very happy mood, when by accident 
he met with a young fellow who had formerly been his 
companion, and indeed intimate friend, at school. It hath 
been thought that fiiendship is usually nursed by similitude 
of manners, but the contrary' had been the ease bct%vccn the 
lads; for whereas Wild was rapacious and intrepid, the 
other had always more regard for his skin dion his money; 
Wild, therefore, had very generously compassionated this 
defect in his schoolfellow, and had brought him olT firom 
many scrapes, into most of which he had first drawn lum, 
by taking the fault and whipping to himself. He had always 
indeed been well paid on such occasions; but there are a 
sort of people who, together widi die best of the bargain, 
will be sure to have the obligation too on their side: so it 
had happened here: for diis poor lad liad considered liimsclf 
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ni llic highest degree obliged to Mr. Wild, and had con¬ 
tracted a very great esteem and friendship for liim; the 
traces of which an absence of many years had not in the 
least effaced in his mind. He no sooner knew Wild, tlicrc- 
forc, than he .lcco^tcd him in the most friendly n^anner, and 
invited him home with him to breakfast (it being now near 
nine in the morning), which invitation our hero with no 
great difficulty consented to. This young man, who was 
about Wild’s age, had some time before set up in the trade 
of a jeweller, in the materials or stock for which he had laid 
out die greatest part of a httic fortune, and had married a 
very agreeable woman for love, by whom he dicn had two 
chihiren. As our reader is to be more acquainted with this 
person, it may not be improper to open somewhat of his 
character, esjHrcially as it will serve as a kind of foil to the 
noble and great disposition of our hero, and as the one 
seems sent into this world as a proper object on which the 
talents of the other were to be displayed with a proper and 
just success. 

Mr. Thomas Hcortixcc dicn (for that was his name) w^as 
of an honest and open disposition. He was of tliat sort of 
men whom experience only, and not their own natures, 
must inform that dicrc arc such things os deceit and 
hypocrisy in the world, and who, consequently, arc not at 
fivc^and-twcnty so difficult to be imposed upon as the 
oldest and most subtle. He was possessed of several great 
weaknesses of tnind, being good-natured, friendly, and 
generous to a great excess. He had, indeed, too little regard 
to common justice, for he had forgiven some debts to his 
acquaintance only because they could not pay him, and had 
entrusted a bankrupt, on his setting up a second time, from 
having been convinced that he had dealt in his bankruptcy 
with a fair and honest heart, and that he had broke through 
misfortune only, and not from neglect or imposture. He 
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was withal so silly a fellow that he never took the least 
advantage of the ignorance of his customers, and contented 
himself with very moderate gains on liis goods; wliicJi he 
was the better enabled to do, notwithstanding his gener¬ 
osity, because his life was extremely temperate, his expenses 
being solely confined to the cheerful entertainment of his 
friends at home, and now and then a moderate glass of 
wine, in which he indulged himself in the company of his 
svife, who, with an agreeable person, was a ntcan-spirited, 
poor, domestic, low-bred animal, who confined herself 
mostly to the care of her family, placed her happiness in 
her husband and her children, followed no expensive 
fashions or diversions, and indeed rarely went abroad, 
unless to return the visits of a few plain neighbours, and 
twice a year aHbrded herself in company witli her husband, 
the diversion of a pUy, where she never sat in a higher 
place than the pit. 

To this silly woman did tlus silly fellow introduce die 
Great Wild, informing her at the same time of dicir 
school acquaintance and die many obligations he had 
received from him. This simple woman no sooner heard 
her husband had been obliged to her guest than her eyes 
sparkled on him with a benevolence which is an emanation 


from the heart, and of which great and noble minds, whose 
hearts never swell but with an injury, can have no very 
adequate idea; it is, therefore, no wonder that our hero 
should misconstrue, as he did, the poor, innocent, and 
simple afiection of Mrs. Hearefree towards her husband's 
friend, for that great and generous passion, which fries 
the eyes of a modem heroine, when the colonel is so kind 
as to indulge his city creditor with partaking of his table 
today, and of his bed tomorrow. Wild, therefore, instantly 
returned the compliment as he understood it, with his eyes, 
and presently after bestowed many encomiums on her 
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bcaun% with which perhaps she, who was a woman, though 
a good one, and misapprehended the design, was not dis¬ 
pleased any more than tlic husband. 

When breakfast was ended, and the wife retired to her 
household afi’airs. Wild, who liad a quick discernment 
into the weaknesses of men, and who, besides the know¬ 
ledge of his good (or foolish) disposition when a boy, had 
now discovered several sparks ol goodness, friendship, and 
gcncrosiry m his friend, began to discourse over the acci¬ 
dents which had happened in their childhood, and took 
frequent occasions of reminding him of those favours which 
we have before mentioned his having conferred on him; 
he then proceeded to the most vehement professions of 
friendship, and to the most ardent expressions of joy in 
this renewal of their acquaintance. He at Last told him, widi 
great scctnuig pleasure, diat he believed he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of serving him by the recommendation of a gende- 
man to his custom, who was then on the brink of marriage. 
‘And, if he be not already engaged, I will*, sa^'s he, ‘en¬ 
deavour to prevail on him to furnish his lady with jewels 
at your shop.' 

Heartfree was not backward in thanks to our hero, and, 
after many earnest solicitations to dinner, which were 
refused, they parted for the fint time. 

But here, as it occurs to our memory diat our readers 
may be surprised (an accident which sometimes happens 
in histories of this kind) how Mr. Wild the elder, in his 
present capacity, should have been able to maintain his 
son at a reputable school, as this appears to have been, it 
may be necessary to inform him that Mr. Wild himself 
was then a tradesman in good business, but, by misfortunes 
in die world, to avit, extravagance and gaming, he had 
reduced himself to dut honourable occupation which we 
have formerly mentioned. 
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Having cleared up this doubt, we will now pursue our 
hero, who forthwith repaired to the count, and, having 
first settled preliminary' articles concerning distributions, 
he acquainted him with the scheme which he had formed 
against Hcartfrcc; and after consulting proper methods to 
put it in execution, they began to concert measures for the 
enlargement of the count; on which die first, and indeed 
only point to be considered, was to raise money, not to 
pay his debts, for that would have required an immense 
sum, and was contrary to tiis inclination or intention, but 
to procure him bail; for as to his escape, Mr. Snap had taken 
such precautions that it appeared absolutely impossible. ^ 


CHAPTER II 

Great examples o/ciinATNBSS in IViU. sheti^n as tifcll 
by his behaviour to Baj^shot as iff a scheme laid, first, 
to impose on Heartfree by tneans of the count, and then 
to cheat the count of the booty 

Wild undertook, therefore, to extract some money from 
Bagshot, who, nocwidistanding the depredations made on 
him, had carried off a pretty considerable booty from their 
engagement at dice the preceding day. He found Mr. 
Bagshot in expectation of hb bail, and, with a countenance 
full of concern, which he could at any time, with wonderful 
art, put on, told him that all was discovered; that the count 
knew him, and intended to prosecute him for the robbery, 
^had not I exerted (said he) my utmost interest, and with 
great difficulty prevailed on him in case you refund the 

money-' * Refund the money!* cried Bagshot, ‘that is 

in your power: for you know what an inconsiderable 
part of it fell to my share.* ‘How!* replied Wild, ‘b thb 
your gratitude to me for saving your lifci For your own 
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conscience must convince you of your guilt, and with how 
much certainty the gentleman can give evidence against 
you/ ‘Marry come up!* quoth Bagshot; ‘1 believe my life 
alone will not be in danger. I know those who arc as guilty 
as myself. Do you tell me of conscience/ *Ycs, sirrah!* 
answered our hero, taking him by the collar; *and since 
you dare threaten me I will show you the difference between 
committing a robbery and conniving at it, which is all I can 
charge myself with. I own mdeed 1 suspected, when you 
shewed me a sum of money, iliat you had not come honestly 
by it/ ‘How!’ says Bagshot, frightened out of one half of 
his wits, and amazed out of the other, ‘can you deny/ 
‘Yes, you rascal,* answered Wild, ‘I do deny everything; 
and do you find a witness to prove it: and, to shew you how 
little apprehension I have of your power to hurt me, 1 will 
have you apprclicndcd tliis moment.* —At which words he 
ortcTcd to break from him; but Bagshot laid hold of his 
skirts, and, with an altered tone and manner, begged him 
not to be so impatient. ‘Refund then, sirrah,* cries Wild, 
‘and perhaps I may take pity on you/ ‘What must I 
refund/ answered Bagshot. ‘Every farthing in your 
pocket,* replied Wild; ‘then 1 may have some compassion 
on you, and not only save your life, but, out of an excess of 
generosity, nuy return you something/ At wliich words 
Bagshot seeming to hesitate. Wild pretended to make to 
the door, and rapt out an oath of vengeance with so violent 
an emphasis, that his friend no longer presumed to balance, 
but suffered Wild to search his pockets and draw forth all 
he found, to the amount of twenty-one guineas and a half, 
which last piece our generous hero returned him again, 
telling him he might now sleep secure, but advised him for 
the future never to threaten his friends. 

Thus did our hero execute the greatest exploits wiili 
the utmost ease imaginable, by means of those transcendent 


qualities which nature had indulged him with, viz. a hold 
heart, a thundering voice, and a steady countenance. 

Wild now returned to the count, and informed him that 
he had got ten guineas of Bagshot; for, with great and 
commendable prudence, he sunk the other eleven into his 
own pocket, and told liim with that money he would 
procure him bail, which he after prevailed on his fadicr, and 
another gCDtleman of the same occupation, to become, for 
two guineas each; so tliat he made lawful prize of six more, 
making Bagshot debtor for the whole ten; for such were 
his great abilities, and so vast the compass of his under¬ 
standing, that he never made any bargain without over* 
reaching (or, in the vulgar phrase, cheating) the person 
with whom he dealt. 

The count being, by these means, enlarged, the first 
thing tl)ey did, in order to procure credit from tradesmen, 
was the Caking a handsome house ready furnished in one of 
the new streets; in which as soon as the count was settled, 
they proceeded to furnish him widi servants and equipage, 
and all die insignia of a large estate proper to impose on 
poor Hcartfrcc. These being all obtained, Wild made a 
second visit to his friend, and widi much joy in his coun-* 
ccnancc acquainted him that he had succeeded in his 
endeavours, and diat the gentleman had promised to deal 
widi him for the jeweb which he intended to present to his 
bride, and which were designed to be very splendid and 
cosdy; he therefore appointed him lo go to the count 
the next morning, and carry with him a set of the richest 
and most beautiful jeweb he had, giving him at the same 
time some hints of the count^s ignorance of that commod¬ 
ity, and tliat he might extort what price of him he pleased; 
but Hcartfrcc cold him, not without some dbdain, that be 
scorned to Cake any such advantage; and, after expressing 
much gradtude to hb friend for his recommendation, he 
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promised co earn' the jewels ai the hour and to the place 
appointed. 

I am sensible that the reader, if he bath but the least 
notion of j^rcatness, must have such a contempt for the 
extreme folly of this fellow, that he will be very little 
concerned at any misfortunes which may befal him in die 
'ccjucl; for to have no suspicion that an old schoolfellow, 
with whom he had, in liis tcndcrcst years, contracted a 
friendship, and who, on the accidental renesving of their 
acquaintance, had professed the most passionate regard 
for him, should be very ready to impose on him; in short, 
to conceive that a friend should, of his own accord, without 
any view to his o\mi interest, endeavour to do him a service, 
must argue such weakness of mind, such ignorance of the 
world, and such an ardcss, simple, nndcsiguing heart, as 
must render die person possessed of it the lowest creature 
and die properest object of contempt imaginable, in the 
eyes of every man of understanding and discernment 

Wild remembered that his friend Hcartfrcc^s faults were 
rather in his heart than in his head; that, though he was so 
mean a fellow that he was never capable of laying a dcsig^i 
to injure any human creature, yet was he by no means a 
fool, nor liable to any gross imposition, unless where his 
heart betrayed him. He, therefore, instructed die count to 
take only one of his jewels at the first interview, and reject 
die rest as not fine enough, and order him to provide some 
richer. He said diis management would prevent Hcarc&cc 
from expecting ready money for the jewel he brought with 
him, which the count was presend y to dispose of, and by 
means of that money, and his great abilities at cards and 
dice, to get together as large a sum as possible, which he was 
to pay down to Hcartfrcc at the delivery of die set of jewels, 
who would be thus void of aU manner of suspicion, and 
would not fail to give him credit for the residue. 
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By this contrivance, it will appear in die sequel that 
Wild did not only propose to make the imposition on 
Hcartfrcc. who was (hitherto) void of all suspicion, more 
certain; but to rob the count himself of this sum. This 
double method of cheating the very tools who arc our 
instruments to cheat others is the superlative degree of 
greatness^ and is probably, as far as any spirit crusted over 
with clay can carry it, falling little short of diabolism itself. 

This method was immediately put in cxccucioii, and 
the count the first day took only a single briUiant, worth 
about three hundred pounds, and ordered a necklace, ear¬ 
rings, and solitaire, of the value of three thousand more, 
to be prepared by that day sevennight. 

The interval was employed by Wild in prosecuting his 
scheme of raising a gang/in Vr'hich lie met with such 
success, that within a few days he had levied several bold 
and resolute fellows, fie for any enterprise, how dangerous 
or great soever. 

We luve before remarked that the truest mark of great¬ 
ness is insadabilicy. Wild had covenanted witli the count 
to receive thrcofourtlis of the booty, and had, at the same 
time, covenanted with himself to secure the other fourth 
part likewise, for wliich he had formed a very great and 
noble design; but he now saw with concern that sum which 
was to be received in hand by Hcartfrcc in danger of being 
absolutely lost. In order, therefore, to possess himself of 
that likewise, he contrived that the jewels should be brought 
in the afternoon, and that Hcartfrcc should be detained 
before the count could see him; so that the night should 
overtake him in his return, when two of his gang were 
ordered to attack and plunder him. 
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‘bCHAPYER III 

,>V Cotilditihts sccttcs cf sofoteiSt love, anJ honour, jU in 

the great style 


Thb count hnd disposed of lus jewel for its full value, and 
this be had by dexterity raised to a tliousand pounds; this 
sum, therefore, he paid down to Hcartfrec, promising him 
the rest witliin a month. His house, his equipage, his 
appearance, but, above all, a ccruin plausibility in his 
voice and behaviour would have deceived any, but one 
wliosc great and wise heart had dictated to him somcdiing 
within, which would have secured him from any danger of 
imposition from without. Hcartfrec, tlicrcfore, did not in 
the least scruple giving him credit; but, as he had in rcahry 
procured those jeweb of anotlicr, his own little stock not 
being able to furnish any dung so valuable, he begged the 
count would be so kind to give Im note for die money, 
payable at the time he mentioned; which dut gendeman 
did not in the least scniplc; so he paid Iiim die thousand 
pound in specie, and gave hb note for nvo thousand eight 
hundred pounds more to ’Hcartfrec, who burnt with 
gratitude to Wild for the noble customer he had recom¬ 
mended to him. 

As soon as Heartfree was departed. Wild, who waited 
in another room, came in and received the casket from the 
count, it having been agreed between them that thb should 
be deposited in hb hands, as he was the o riginal cqn mvcr of 
the scheme, and was to have the largest share. Wild, having 
received the casket, oflered to meet the count late that 
evening to come to a divbion, but such was the latter s 
confidence in the honour of our hero, that be said, it if was 
any inconvenience to liim, the next morning would do 
altogether as well. Thb was more agreeable to Wild, and 
accordingly, an appointment being made for that purpose, 
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he set out in haste to pursue Hcarcfrcc to the place where the 
two gentlemen were ordered to meet and attack him. Those 
gentlemen widi noble resolution executed their purpose; 
they attacked and spoiled the enemy of the whole sum he 
had received from die count. 

As soon as the engagement was over, and Heartfree left 
sprawling on the ground, our hero, who wisely declined 
trusting the boot)' in his friends’ hands, though he had 
good experience of their honour, made off after die con¬ 
querors: at length, they being all at a place of safer)'. Wild, 
according to a previous agreement, received ninc-tendis of 
the booty: the subordinate heroes did indeed profess some 
litdc unwillingness (perhaps more than was scriedy con¬ 
sistent with honour) to perform their contract: but Wild, 
pardy by argument, but more by oaths and threatenings, 
prevailed with them to fulfil their promise. 

Our hero having thus, with wonderful address, brought 
this great and glorious action to a happy conclusion, 
resolved to relax bis mind after his fatigue, in the conversa¬ 
tion of the fair. He therefore set forwards to lus lovciv 
Laetitia; but in his way accidentally met with a young Lidy 
of his acquaintance, Miss Molly Str addle, who was taking 
the air in Bridges Street. Miss Molly, seeing Mr. Wild, 
stopped him, and with a futiiliarity peculiar to a genteel 
town education, tapped, or rather slapped him on the back, 
and asked him to treat her with a pint of wine at a neigh¬ 
bouring tavern. The hero, though he loved tlic chaste 
L*titia with excessive tenderness, was not of that low 
snivelling breed of mortals who, as it is generally expressed, 
lie themselves to a woman's apron-strings; in a word, who arc 
tainted with that mean, base, low vice, or virtue as it is 
called, of constancy; therefore he immediately consented, 
and attended her to a tavern frnious for excellent wine, 
known by the name of the Rummer and Horseshoe, where 
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they retired to a room by themselves. Wild was very 
vehement in his addresses, but to no purpose; the young 
lady declared she would grant do favour till he had nude 
her a present; this was immediately complied wiili, and the 
lover made as happy as he could desire. 

The immoderate fondness which Wild entertained for 
his dear Lxtitia would not suffer him to waste any con¬ 
siderable time witli Miss Straddle. Notwitlisunding, there¬ 
fore, all the endearments and caresses of that young lady, he 
soon made an excuse to go downstairs, and thence imme¬ 
diately set forward to Lxtitia without taking any formal 
leave of Miss Straddle, or indeed of the drawer, with whom 
the Kady was afterwards obliged to come to an account for 
the reckoning. 

Mr. Wild, on his arriv.al at Mr. Snap’s, found only Miss 
Doshy at home, that young lady being employed alone, in 
imitation of Penelope, with her thread or worsted, only 
with this difference, that whereas Penelope unravelled by 
night what she had knit or wove or spun by day, so what 
our young heroine unravelled by day she knit again by 
night. In short, she was mending a pair of blue stockings 
with red clocks; a circumstance wliich perhaps we might 
have omitted, had it not served to shew Uut there arc still 
some ladies of this age who imitate the simplicity of the 
ondencs. 

Wild immediately asked for his beloved, and was in¬ 
formed that she was not at home. He then inquired where 
she was to be found, and declared he would not depart till 
he had seen her, nay, not till he had married her; for, indeed, 
his passion for her was truly honourable; in other words, he 
had so ungovernable a desire for her penon, that he would 
go any length to satisfy it. He then pulled out the casket, 
whicli he swore was full of the finest jewels, and that he 
would give tlicm all to her, with other promises, wliich so 
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prevailed on Miss Doshy, who had not the conunon failure 
of sisters in env^'ing, and often endeavouring to disappoint, 
each other's happiness, that she desired Mr. Wild to sit 
do\vn a few minutes, whilst she endeavoured to find her 
sister and to bring her to him. The lover thanked her, and 
promised to stay till her return; and Miss Doshy, leaving 
Mr. Wild to his meditations, f^tened him ui tl)c kitchen by 
barring the door (for most of the doors in this mansion 
were made to be bolted on the outside), and then, slapping 
to the door of the house with great violence, without going 
out at it, she stole sofdy upstairs where Miss Lartitia was 
engaged in close conference widt Mr. Bagshoc. Miss Letty, 
being informed by her sister in a whisper of what Mr. Wild 
had said, and what he had produced, told Mr. Bagshot that 
a young lady was below to visit her whom she would 
dispatch with all imaginable haste and return to him. She 
desired him, therefore, to stay with patience for her in the 
meantime, and chat she would leave the door unlocked, 
though her papa would never forgive her if he should 
discover it. Bagshot promised on Ixis honour not to step 
without his chamber; and the two young ladies went sofdy 
downstairs, when, pretending first to make their entry into 
the house, they repaired to the kitchen, where not even djc 
presence of the chaste Laetida could restore that harmony to 
the countenance of her lover which Miss Theodosia had 
left him possessed of; for, during her absence, he had dis¬ 
covered the absence of a purse containing bank-notes for 
which had been taken from Mr. Hcartfxcc, and 
which, indeed, Miss Straddle had, in the warmth of his 
amorous caresses, unperceived drawn from him. However, 
as he had that perfect mastery of his temper, or rather of 
his muscles, wliich is as necessary to die forming a great 
character as to the personating it on the stage, he soon 
conveyed a smile into his countenance, and, concealing as 
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wcU his misfortune as his chagrin at it, began to pay 
honourable addresses to Miss Letty. This young lady, 
among many other good ingredients, had three very 
predominant passions; to vanit>', wanWMCSS, and 

avarice. To satisfy the first of th«clEc employed Mr. Smirk 
and company; to the second, Mr. Dagshot and company; 
and our hero had the honour and happiness of solely 
engrossing the third. Now, these three sorts of lovers slic 
had ver)' different ways of entertaining. With the first she 
was all gay and coquette; svith the second all fond and 
rampant; and widi the last all cold and reserved. She, there¬ 
fore, told Mr. Wild, with a most composed aspect, that she 
was glad he had repented of his manner of treating her at 
their last interview, where his behaviour was so monstrous 
that she had resolved never to see liim any more; that she 
was afraid her own sex would hardly pardon her the 
weakness she was guilty of in receding from tliat resolution, 
which she was persuaded be never should have brought 
herself to, had not her sister, who was there to confirm 
what she said (as she did with many oaths), betrayed her 
into his company, by pretending it was another person to 
visit her: but, however, as he now thought proper to give 
her more convincing proofs of his aifixrions (for he had 
now the casket in his hand), and since she perceived his 
designs were no longer against her virtue, but were such 
as a woman of honour might listen to, she must own— 
and then she feigned an hesitation, when Theodosia began: 
* Nay, sister, I am resolved you shall counterfeit no longer. 
I assure you, Mr. Wild, she hath the most violent passion 
for you in the world; and indeed, dear Tishy, if you offer 
to go back, since I plainly see Mr. Wild’s designs arc 
honourable, I will betray all you have ever said.’ ‘How, 
sister!’ answered Lardda; 'I protest you will drive me out 
of the room: I did not expect this usage from you.' Wild 
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then fell on his knees* and* coking hold ot her hand* 
repeated a speech, which* as the reader may easily suggest 
ic to himself, I shall not here set down. He then offered her 
the casket* but she gently rejected ic; and on a second offer, 
with a modest countenance and voice* desired to know 
what it contained. Wild then opened it* and took fortli 
(with sorrow I write it, and with sorrow will ic be read) 
one of those beautiful necklaces with which* at the fair of 
Bartholomew* they deck the wcU-bewhitened neck of 
Thalcscris Queen of Amazons* Anna BuIIcn, Queen 
Elizabeth* or some other high princess in DroUic story. It 
was indeed composed of that paste which Dcrdxus Magnus* 
an ingenious toy-man* doth at a very moderate price 
dbpense of to the second-rate beaus of the metropolis. 
For* to open a truth* which we ask our reader's pardon for 
having concealed &om him so long, the sagacious count, 
wisely fearing lest some accident might prevent Mr. Wild’s 
return at the appointed time* had carefully conveyed the 
jewels which Mr. Hcartfrcc had brought wiili him into his 
own pocket* and in their stead lud placed in the casket 
these artiBcial stones* which* though of equal value to a 
philosopher* and perhaps of a much greater to a true 
admirer of the compositions of art, had not, however* the 
same charms in the eyes of Miss Letty, who had indeed 
some knowledge of jewels; for Mr. Snap* with great 
reason* considering how valuable a part of a lady's educa¬ 
tion it would be to be well instructed in these things* in an 
age when young ladies learn little more than how to dress 
themselves* had in her youth placed Miss Letty as the hand¬ 
maid (or housemaid as the vulgar gall it) of an eminent 
pawnbroker. The lightning* therefore* which should have 
dashed &om the jewels* flashed Bom her eyes* and thunder 
immediately followed from her voice. She be-knaved* 
bc-rascalled* bo-rogued the unhappy hero* who stood 
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^ilcnt, confounded with astonishment^ but more wth shame 
and indignation, at being thus ouc^vitted and overreached. 
At length he recovered bis spirits, and, throNving do%vn the 
casket in a rage, he snatched the key &om the table, and, 
without making any answer to the ladies, who both very 
plentifully opened upon him, and without taking any 
leave of them, he flew out at the door, and repaired with the 
utmost expedition to the count's habitation. 


CHAPTER IV 

In which Wild, after many fruitUis endeavours to discova 
his friend, tncralizes on his mi fortune in a speech, which 
may he of use {if rightly understood) to sofne other 

considerable spcech-^makers 

Not die higbest-fed footman of the highest-bred woman 
of quality knocks with more impetuosity than Wild did at 
the count's door, which was immediately opened by a 
wcU-drest liveryman, who answered that his master was 
not at home. Wild, not satisfied with this, searched the 
house, but to no purpose; be then ransacked all the gaming- 
houses in town, but found no count: indeed, diat gentle- 
man had taken leave of his house the same insunt Mr. Wild 
had turned his back, and, equipping himself with boots 
and a post-horse, without taking >vith him either servant, 
clothes, or any necessaries for the journey of a great man, 
made such mighty expedition that he was now upwards of 
twenty miles on his way to Dover. 

Wild, finding his search ineflcctual, resolved to give it 
over for that night; he then retired to his scat of eon- 
tern pladon, a night-ccllar, where, without a single farthing 
in Ills pocket, he called for a sneaker of punch, and, placing 
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himself on a bench by himself^ he softly vented die follow¬ 
ing soliloquy: 

'How vain is human greatness! What avail superior 
abilities* and a noble defiance of those narrow rules and 
bounds wliich confine the vulgar* when our best-con¬ 
certed schemes are liable to be defeated! Ho w unha ppy.j> 
t he state G ! How impossible for human 

prudence to foresee and guard against cvcr>' circumvention I 
It is even as a game of chess* where, while the rook, or 
knight* or bishop, is busied in forecasting some great enter¬ 
prise, a worthless pawn interposes and disconcerts his 
scheme. Better had it been for me to have observed die 
simple laws of ftiendship and morality than thus to ruin my 
friend for the benefit of others. I might have commanded 
his purse to any degree of moderation: 1 have now disabled 
him ftoin the power of serving me. Well! but that was 
not my design. If I cannot arraign my own conduct* why 
should I, like a woman or a child, sit down and lament die 
disappointment of chance* But can I acquit myself of all 
neglects Did I not misbehave in putting it into die power 
of others to outwit met But that is impossible to be 
avoided. In this a prig is more unhappy dian any other: 
a cautious man may, in a crowd, preserve his own pockets 
by keeping his hand in them; but while die prig employs 
his hands in another's pocket* how shall he be able to 
defend his own ? Indeed, in this light, what can be imagined 
more miserable than a prig ? How dangerous arc his 
acquisitions! how unsafe* bow unquiet hif possessions! 
Why then should any man >vish to be a png^ or where is 
his greatness f I answer, in his mind: *ds the inward glor)'* 
the secret consciousness of doing great and wonderful 
actions* which can alone support the truly great man* 
whether he be a conqueror* a tyrant, a statesman, 
or a PRIG. These must bear him up against the private 
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cuf$c and public imprccarion, and, while he is hated and 
detested by all mankind, must make him inwardly satisfied 
with himself. For what but some such inward satisfaction 
as tins could inspire men possessed of power, wealth, of 
every human blessing which pride, avarice, or luxury 
could desire, to forsake their homes, abandon ease and 
repose, and at die expense of riches and pleasures, at the 
price of labour and hardship, and at the hazard of all diat 
fortune hath liberally given them, could send them at the 
head of a multitude of prigs, called an army, to molest 
their neighbours; to introduce rape, rapine, bloodshed, and 
every kind of misery among their own species? What but 
some such glorious appetite of nund could uiflamc princes, 
endowed with the greatest honours, and cnriclicd W'ith the 
most plentiful revenues, to desire maliciously to rob diosc 
subjects of their liberties who arc content to s\vcat for the 
luxury, and to bow do^vn their knees to the pride, of those 
very princes? What but this can inspire them to destroy 
one half of dicir subjects, in order to reduce die rest to an 
absolute dependence on their own wills, and on those of 
dicir brutal successors? What odicr motive could seduce a 
subject, possessed of great property in his community, to 
betray the interest of his fellow-subjects, of his brethren, 
and liis posterity, to the wanton disposition of such princes ? 
Lasdy, what less inducement could pCRuadc die prig to 
forsake the methods of acquiring a safe, an honest, and a 
plentiful livelihood, and, at the hazard of even life itself, 
and what is mistakenly called dishonour, to break openly 
and bravely through the laws of his countr)*, for uncertain, 
unsteady, and unsafe hnld_my<j4f-rQn« 

tented with this rcflcc^nj jhat 1 have been wise t houg h 
unsuccessful, and am a c ft BAT though ^ unhappy mjn/. 

HlTsoIiIoquy and Kis punch concluded together; for he 
bad at every pause comforted himself with a sip. And now 
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it came first into his bead that it would be more difficult to 
pay for it tlun it was to swallow it; when, to his great 
pleasure, he beheld at anotlicr comer of die room one of 
the gentlemen whom he had employed in die attack on 
Hcartficc, and wlio, he doubted not, would readily lend 
him a guinea or two; but he had the mortificacion, on 
applying to him, to hear that the gaming-table had stripe 
him of all the booty which liis own generosity had left in 
his possession. He was, therefore, obUged to pursue his 
usual method on such occasions; so, cocking his hat fiercely, 
be marched out of the room widiout making any excuse, 
or any one daring to make die lease demand. 


CHAPTER V 

Containing many surprising aductUurcSf which our hero, 
with CREATCREATNfiSS, achieved 

We will now leave our hero to take a short repose, and 
return to Mr. Snap’s, where, at Wild s departure, the fair 
Theodosia had again betaken hcnclf to her stocking, and 
Miss Letty had retired upstairs to Mr. Bagsliot; but diat 
gentleman bad broken his parole, and, having conveyed 
himself below stairs behind a door, he took die opportunity 
of Wild’s sally to make liis escape. We shall only observe 
that Miss Letty’s surprise was the greater, as she had, 
nonvidistanding her promise to the contrary, taken the 
pTccaudoQ to turn the key; but, in her hurry, she did it 
incflcctually. How wretched must have been the situation 
of diis young creature, who had not only lost a lover on 
whom her tender heart perfeedy doted, but was exposed 
to the rage of an injured father, tenderly jealous of Iiis 
honour, which was deeply engaged to the SherifTof London 
and Middlesex for die safe custody of the said Bagshot, and 
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for which t%vo very good responsible (riends had given 
not only their words but their bonds. 

But let us remove our eyes from tliis melancholy object* 
and survev our hero, who, after a successless search for 

4 

Miss Straddle, with wonderful greatness of nund and 
steadiness of countenance went early in the morning to 
visit his friend Heartfree, at a time when the common herd 
of friends would have forsaken and avoided him. He 
entered the room with a cl^ccrful air* whiclt he presently 
changed into surprise on seeing his friend in a nightgowm* 
widi his wounded head bound about w'ith linen* and 
looking extremely pale from a great effusion of blood. 
When Wild was informed by Heartfree what liad happened 
he first expressed great sorrow, and aftersvards suffered as 
violent agonies of rage agaiiUt the robbers to burst from 
him. Heartfree, in compassion to the deep impression liis 
misfortunes seemed to make on his friend, endeavoured to 
lessen it as much as possible, at the same time exaggerating 
the obligation he owed to Wild, in wliich his wife likewise 
seconded him, and they breakfasted wiili more comfort 
than was reasonably to be expected after such an accident; 
Heartfree expressing great satisfaction that he had put the 
count's note in another pocket-book; adding, that such a 
loss would have been fatal to him; ‘for, to confess the 
truth to you, my dear friend,’ said he, 'I have had some 
losses lately which have greatly perplexed my affain; and 
though [ have many debts due to me from people of great 
fashion, I assure you I know not where to be ccruin of 
getting a shilling.’ Wild greatly febcitated him on the lucky 
accident of preserving his note, and then proceeded, with 
much acrimony, to inveigh against the barbarity of people 
of fashion, who kept tradesmen out of their money. 

While ilicy amused thcnisclvcs with discourses of this 
kind, Wild meditating within himself whether he should 
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borrow or steal from his friend, or indeed whether he could 
not effect both, the apprentice brought a bank-note of 
^$00 in to Hcartfrcc, which he said a gentlewoman in die 
shop, who bad been looking at some jewels, desired him 
to exchange. Heartfree, looking at die number, imme¬ 
diately recollected it to be one of those he had been robbed 
of. With this discovery he acquainted Wild, who, with 
the notable presence of mind and unchanged complexion 
so essential to a great character, advised him to proceed 
cautiously; and offered (as Mr. Hcartfrcc liimscif was, he 
said, too much flustered to examine the woman with 
sufficient art) to take her into a room in his house alone. 
He would, he said, personate the master of the shop, would 
pretend to show her somejeweb, and would undertake to 
get sufficient information out of her to secure die rogues, 
and most probably all their boor>'. Thb proposal was 
readily and thankfully accepted by Hcartfrcc. Wild went 
immediately upstairs into die room appointed, w'hidicr die 
apprentice, according to appointment, conducted die lady. 

The apprendee was ordered downstairs the nioincnt the 
lady entered the room; and Wild, having shut the door, 
approached her with great ferocity in his looks, and began 
to expatiate on die complicated baseness of the crime she 
had been guilty of; but though he uttered many good 
lessons of morality, as we doubt whether from a particular 
reason they may work any very good effect on our reader, 
we shall omit his speech, and only mention his conclusion, 
which Was by asking her what mercy she could now expect 
from him t Miss Straddle, for that was the young lady, who 
had had a good education, and had been more than once 
present at the Old Bailey, very confidendy denied the whole 
charge, and said she had received the note from a friend. 
Wild then, rabiiig his voice, told her she should be im¬ 
mediately committed, and she might depend on being 
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conviacd; ‘but,’ added he, changing his tone, ‘as I have 
a violent afTcction for thee, my dear Straddle, if you Nvill 
follow my advice, I promise you, on my honour, to forgive 
you, nor shall you be ever called in question on tliis 
account’. 'Why, what would you have me to do, Mr. 
Wild?’ replied the young lady, with a pleasanter aspect. 
‘You must know then*, said Wild, ‘the money you picked 
out of my pocket (nay, by G—d you did, and if you offer 
to flinch you shall be convicted of it) I won at play of a 
fellow who it seems robbed my friend of it; you must, 
therefore, give an information on oath against one Thomas 
Fierce, and say that you received the note from him, and 
leave the rest to me. 1 am certain, Molly, you must be 
sensible of your obligations to me, who return good for 
evil to you in this manner.’ The lady readily consented, and 
advanced to embrace Mr. Wild, who stepped a Uttle back 
and cried, ‘ Hold, Molly; there arc two other notes of £200 
each to be accounted for—where arc ihcyt* The lady 
protested with the most solemn asseverations that she knew 
of no more; with which, when Wild was not sadsGcd, she 
cried: 'I will stand search.’ ’Tliat you shall,’ answered 
Wild, 'and stand strip too.’ He then proceeded to tumble 
and search her, but to no purpose, dll at last she burst into 
tears, and declared she would tell the trutli (as indeed she 
did); she then confessed that she had disposed of the one to 
Jack Swagger, a great favourite of the ladies, being an Irish 
gentleman, who had been bred clerk to an attorney, after¬ 
wards whipt out of a regiment of dragoons, and was then 
a Newgate solicitor, and a bawdyhouse bully; and, as for 
die other, she had laid it all out that very morning in 
brocaded silks and Flanders lace. Witli this account Wild, 
who indeed knew it to be a very probable one, was forced 
to be contented: and now, abandoning all further thoughts 
of what he saw was irretrievably lost, he gave the lady 
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some furdier instructions, and then, desiring her to stay a 
few minutes bchuid liim, he returned to his friend, and 
acquainted him chat he had discovered die whole roguery; 
that the woman had confessed from whom she had received 
the note, and promised to give an infonnation before a 
justice of peace; adding, he was concerned he could not 
attend liim thither, being obliged to go to the otlier end 
of the touTi to receive thirty pounds, which he was to pay 
that evening. Hcartircc said that should not prevent him of 
his company, for he could easily lend him such a trifle. 
This was accordingly done and accepted, and Wild, Heart- 
free, and the lady went to the justice together. 

The warrant being granted, and the constable being 
acquainted by die lady, who received her infonnation from 
Wild, of Mr. Fierce*s haunts, he was easily apprehended, 
and, being confronted by Miss Straddle, who swore 
positively to him, diough she had never seen him before, 
he was conimitccd to Newgate, wlicre he immediately 
conveyed an information to Wild of what had happened, 
and in the evening received a visit from him. 

Wild affected great concern for his friend's misfortune, and 
as great surprise at the means by wliich it was brought about. 
However, he told Fierce that he must certainly be mistaken 
in that point of lus having had no acquaintance with Miss 
Straddle; but added, that he would find her out and en¬ 
deavour to take off her evidence, which, he observed, did 
not come home enough to endanger him; besides, he would 
secure him witnesses of an alibi, and five or six to his character; 
so that he need be under no apprehension, for liis confine¬ 
ment till the sessions would be his only punishment. 

Rcrcc, who was greatly comforted by these assurances 
of Ills friend, returned him many thanks, and, both shaking 
each other very earnestly by the band, with a very hearty 
embrace they separated. 

p 
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The hero considered with himself that the single evidence 
of Miss Straddle would not be sufficient to convict Fierce, 
whom he resolved to hAng, as he was the person who had 
principally refused to deliver him the stipulated share of 
the boot)” he therefore went in quest of Mr. James Sly, the 
gcntlem.an who had assisted in the exploit, and found and 
acquainted him widi the apprehending of Fierce. Wild 
then, intimating his fear least Fierce should impeach Sly, 
advised him to be beforehand, to surrender himself to a 
jastice of peace and offer hiimclf as an evidence. Sly 
approved Mr. Wild’s opinion, went directly to a magistrate, 
and was by him committed to the Gale House, with a 
promise of being admitted evidence against liis companion. 

Fierce was in a few d.a>-s brought to his trial at the Old 
Bailey, where, to his great confusion, his old friend Sly 
appeared against him, as did Miss Straddle. His only hopes 
were now in the assistances which our hero had promised 
him. These unhappily failed him: so tliat, the evidence 
being plain against him, and he making no defence, tlic 
Jury convicted him, the court condenmed him, and Mr. 
Ketcli executed liim. 

With such infinite address did thb truly great man know 
how to play with ilic passions of men, to set them at 
variance with each other, and to work his own purposes 
out of lliosc jealousies and apprehensions which he was 
wonderfully ready at creating by means of diosc great 
arts which the vulg.v call treachery, dissembling, promising, 
lying, falsehood, etc., but which arc by great men summed 
up in the collective name of polic)', or politics, or rather 
pollitrics; an art of which, as it is the highest excellence 
of human nature, perhaps our great man was the most 
eminent master- 
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CHAPTER VI 


Of hats 

Wild had now got together a very considerable gang, 
composed of undone gaincsten, ruined bailiffs, broken 
tradesnK'n, idle apprentices, attorneys’ clerks, and loose 
and disorderly youths, who, being bom to no fortune, nor 
bred to any trade or profession, were willing to live 
luxuriously without labour. As these persons wore different 
priticiplts, i,c. hats^ frequent dissensions grew among them. 
There were particularly two parties, viz. those who wore 
hats ferccly cocked, and those who preferred the t^ab or 
trencher hat, with the brim flapping over tlicir eyes. The 
former were called cavaliers and tcry rory ranter boys, etc.; 
die latter went by the several nantes of roundlicads, 
shakebags, oldnoUs, and several odiers. Dccwccn these, 
continual jars arose, insomuch that they grew in tinic to 
think dicrc was somcdiing essential in d^cir differences, 
and that their interests were incompatible widi each other, 
whereas, in trudi, the difference lay only in die fashion of 
their hats. Wild, therefore, having assembled them «ill at 
an alehouse on the night after Fierce's execution, and per¬ 
ceiving evident marks of their misunderstanding, from 
their behaviour to each other, addressed them in die 
following genUe, but forcible manner^: ‘Gendemen, 1 am 

^ There u something very mysterious in this speech, which pro¬ 
bably that chapter written by Aristotle on this subject, which is 
mentioned by a French author, might have given some light into; 
but that is unhappily among the lost works of that philosopher. 
It is remarkable that gaUrus, which is Latin for a hat, signifies 
likewise a dog-fish, as the Greek word kwItj doth the skin of that 
animal; of which I suppose the hats or helmets of the ancients were 
composed, as ours at present arc of the beaver or rabbit. Sophocles, 
in the latter end of his Ajax, alludes to a method of cheating in hats, 
and the scholiast on the place tells us of one Crephontes, who was a 
master of the art. It is observable likewise Achilles, in the fint 
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ashamed to see men embarked in so great and glorious an 
undertaking, as tlut of robbing the public, so foolishly and 
weakly dissenting among thcnaselvcs. Do you think the 
first inventors of hats, or at least of die distinctions between 
them, really conceived that one form of hats should inspire 
a man with divinit)', anoUicr with law, anodicr with 
learning, or another wiUi braver}'! No, they meant no 
more by dicsc outward signs than to impose on the vulgar, 
and, instead of putting great men to die trouble of acquiring 
or niainuiniiig die substance, to nuke it sudicicnt that 
they condescend to wear the type or shadow of it. You 
do wisely, dicrcforc, when in a crowd, to amuse the mob 
by quarrels on such accounts, that while dicy arc listening 
to your jargon you may w'uh the greater ease and safety 
pick their pockets: but surely to be in earnest, and privately 
to keep up such a ridiculous contention among yourselves, 
nuisi argue the highest folly and absurdity. When you 
know you arc all what ditfcrcncc can a broad or a 
narrow brim create f Is a pryj less a pri^ in one hat than in 
anodicrr If die public should be weak enough to interest 
themselves in your quarrels, and to preter one pack to the 
odicr, whde bodi are aiming at dicir purses, it is your 
business to laugh at, not imitate their folly. What can be 
more ridiculous than for gendemen to quarrel about hats, 
when dicrc is not one among you whose hat is worth a 

Iliad of Homer, tclU Agamemnon, in anger, that be had dog’s eyes. 
Now, as the eyes of a dog ore handsomer than those of almost any 
other animal, this could be no term of reproach. He must, therefore, 
mean that he had a hat on, which, perhaps, from the creature it was 
made of, or from some other reason, might have been a mark of 
infamy. This superstitious opinion may account for that custom, 
which hath descended through aU nations, of shewing respect by 
puUiiig off this covering, and that no man is esteemed he to cor>- 
vme with histuperiors with it on. 1 shall conclude this learned note 
with remarking that the term old hat is at present used by the 
vulgar in no very honourable sense* 
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fartlimg? What is the use of a hat farther than to keep 
the bead warm, or to hide a bald crown from the public? 
It is the mark of a gendeman to move his hat on cvers' 
occasion; and in courts and noble assemblies no man ever 
wears one. Let me bear no more, therefore, of this childish 
disagreement, but all toss up your hats together with one 
accord, and consider that hat as the best, which will contain 
the largest booty.' He thus ended his speech, which was 
followed by a murmuring applause, and immediately ail 
present tossed their hats together as he had commanded 
them. 


CHAPTER VHv^ 

Shewing (he ecnsequence which attended lieartftee's 
adventures with IVild; all natural and cottuuou enough io 
little wretches who deal iWr/i great men; together with 
some precedents 0 / letters, being the different methods 0 / 

ansu^ering a dun 

Let us now return to Hcartfrcc, to whom the count's note, 
which he had paid away, was returned, with an account 
chat the drawer was not to be found, and that, on inquiring 
after him, they had heard he bad run away, and consc- 
quendy the money was now demanded of the endorser. 
The apprehension of such a loss would have aHccted any 
man of business, but much more one whose unavoidable 
ruin it must prove. He expressed so much concern and 
confusion on this occasion, that the proprietor of the note 
was fngbccned, and resolved to lose no time in securing 
what he could. So that in the afternoon of the same day 
Mr. Snap was commissioned co pay Hcartfrcc a visit, 
which he did with his usual formality, and conveyed him to 
his own house. 
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Mn. Hcartfrcc was no sooner informed of what had 
happened to her husband than she raved like one distracted; 
but after she had vented the first agonies of her passion in 
tears and lanicnutions^ she applied herself to all possible 
means to procure her husband’s libcrt>\ She hastened to beg 
her neighbours to secure bail for him. But, as the news had 
arrived at their houses before her, she found none of them 
at home, except an honest Quaker, whose servants durst 
not tell a lie. However, she succeeded no better with him, 
for unluckily he had made on affirmation tlic day before 
that he would never be bail for any man. After many fruit¬ 
less efforts of this kind she repaired to her husband, to 
comfort him at least witli her presence. She found him 
scaling the last of several letten, which he was despatching 
to his friends and creditors. The moment he saw her a 
sudden joy sparkled in his eyes, which, however, had a very 
short duration; for despair soon closed them again; nor 
could he help bursting into some passionate expressions of 
concern for her and his Utile family, which she, on her pan, 
did her utmost to lessen, by endeavouring to mitigate the 
loss, and to raise in him hopes from the count, who might, 
she said, be possibly only gone into tlic country. She com¬ 
forted him Ukewisc with the expectation of favour from 
his acquaintance, cxpccially from those whom be had in a 
particular manner obbged and served. Lastly, she conjured 
him, by all the value and esteem he professed for her, not to 
endanger his health, on which alone dep^ended her happi¬ 
ness, by too great an indulgence of grief; assuring him that 
DO state of life could appear unhappy to her with him, 
his own sorrow or discontent made it so. 

In tliis manner did this weak poor-spirited woman 
attempt to relieve her hosband^s pains, which it would have 
rather become her to aggravate, by not only painting out 
his misery in the Uveliest colours imaginable, but by 
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upbraiding him with that folly and con£dcncc which had 
occasioned it, and by lamenting her own hard fate in being 
obliged to share his sufferings. 

Hcartfrcc returned this goodness (as it is called) of his wife 
with the warmest gratitude, and they passed an hour in a 
scene of tenderness too low and contemptible to be re¬ 
counted to our great readers. We shall, therefore, omit all 
such relations, as they tend only to make human nature low 
and ridiculous. 

Those messengers who had obtained any answers to his 
letters now returned. We shall here copy a few of tl)cm, as 
they may serve for precedents to others who have an 
occasion, which happens commonly enough in genteel life, 
to answer the impertinence of a dun. 

LBTTBB 1 

Mb. HBABTFBBB.^My lord commands me to tell you he is 
very much surprised at your assurance in asking for money which 
you know hath been so little while due; however, as he intends to 
deal no longer at your shop, be hath ordered me to pay you as soon 
as I shall have cash in hand, which, considering many disbursements 
for bills long due, etc., can*t possibly promise any dmc, etc., at 
present. And am your humble servant. Roc be Mobbcbapt. 

LBTTBB 11 

Dbab Sib,— The money, as you truly say, hath been three years 
due, but upon nay soul I am at present incapable of paying a 
farthing; but as I doubt not, very shortly not only to content that 
small bill, but likewise to lay out very considerable further sums at 
your bouse, hope you will meet with no inconvenience by this 
short delay in, dear sir, your most sincere humble servant, 

Cha. Courtly. 

LBTTBB III 

Mb. Hbabtpbbb,— 1 beg you would not acquaint my husband 
of the trifling debt between us; for, as I know you to be a very 
good-nanued 1 will trust you with a secret; be gave me the 
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money long rince to dlsclurge it, which I had the iU luck to lose at 
pUy. You may be assured I ssill sadsfy you the first opportunity, 
and am, sir, your very humble servant, Cath. Rubbers. 

Please to present my compUiuents to Mrs. Heardree. 

tBTTEfi tv 

Mr. Thomas Hbartpree, Sir,—Y ours received: but as to 
sum mentioned therein, doth not suit at present. Your humble 
servant. Peter Pouncb. 

IBTTER V 

Sin.^l am sincerely sorry it is not at present possible for me to 
comply with your request, especially after so many obligadoos 
received on my side, of which \ shall always entertain the most 
grateful memory. I am very greatly concerned at your misfortunes, 
and would have waited upon you in person, but am not at present 
very well, and besides, am obliged to go this evening to Vauxhall. 
1 am, sir, your most obliged humble sers*ant, CiiA. Easy. 

p.S._1 hope good Mrs. Heaitfiee and the dear little ones are 

wcU. 

There were more letters to much the same purpose; but 
we proposed giving our readers a taste only. Of all these, 
the list was infinitely the most grating to poor Heartfrcc, 
as it came from one to whom, when in distress, he had 
himself lent a considerable sum, and of whose present 
Bourisliing circumstances he was well assured. 


CHAPTER VllI 

In which our hero carries greatness to an 
innuoderate hri^Jii 

Let us remove, therefore, as fast os we can, this detestable 
picture of ingratitude, and present the much more agreeable 
portrait of that assurance to which the French very properly 
annex the cpitltct of good. Heartfrec had scarce done read¬ 
ing his letters when our hero appeared before his eyes; not 
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with that aspect with which a pitiful parson meets his patron 
after having opposed him at an election, or which a doctor 
wears when sneaking away from a door when he is informed 
of his paticQt^s death; not with that downcast countenance 
which betrays the man who, after a strong conflict between 
virtue and vice, hath surrendered his mind to the latter, and 
is discovered in his first treacher)'; but with that noble, bold, 
great confidence with which a prime minister assures his 
dependent that the place he promised him was disposed of 
before. And such concern and uneasiness as he expresses in 
his looks on those occasions did Wild testify on die first 
meeting of his firiend. And as the said prime minister chides 
you for neglect of your interest in not having asked in time, 
so did our hero acuck Heartfrcc for bis giving credit to die 
count; and, without sufleriog him to make any answer, 
proceeded in a torrent of words to overwhelm Kim with 
abuse, which, however fiicndJy its intention might be, was 
scarce to be outdone by an enemy. By these means Heart- 
free, who might perhaps oihcr\%dsc have vented some liede 
concern for that recommendation which Wild bad given 
him to the count, was totally prevented fiom any such 
endeavour; and, like an invading prince, when attacked in 
his own dominions, forced to recall his whole strengd^ to 
defend himself at home. This indeed be did so well, by 
i n s i s ti ng on the figure and outward appearance of die count 
and his equipage, that Wild at length grew a litdc more 
geode, and with a sigh said:' I confess I have the least reason 
of all mankind to censure another for an imprudence of this 
nature, as I am myself the most easy to be imposed upon, 
and indeed have been so by this count, who, if he be in¬ 
solvent, hath cheated me of five hundred pounds. But, for 
my own part', said he, will not yet despair, nor would I 
have you. Many men have found it convenient to retire or 
abs^omMbr a while, and afterwards have paid their debts, 
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or at least handsomely compounded them. This I am certain 
of. sliould a composition take place, which is the worst I 
think that can be apprehended, I shall be the only loser; for 
I shall iliiiik myself obliged in honour to repair your loss, 
even though you must confess it was principally owing to 
your own folly. 2—ds! had I imagined it ncccssars-, I would 
have cautioned you, but I thought the part of the town 
where he lived sufficient caution not to trust him. And such 
a sum!—The dcvjl must have been in you certainly!’ 

This was a degree of impudence beyond poorMn. Hcirt- 
frcc’s imagination. Though she had before vented die most 
violent execrations on Wild, she was now thoroughly satis¬ 
fied of his innocence, and begged him not to insist any 
longer on what he perceived so deeply affected her husband. 
She said trade could not be carried on without credit, and 
surely he was sufficiendy justified in giving it to such a 
pcRon as the count appeared to be. Besides, she $.tid. 
reflections on wbat was past .and irretrievable would be of 
litdc service; that dieir present business was to consider how 
to prevent the evil consequences wliich threatened, and fust 
to endeavour to procure her husband his liberty. * Why doth 
he not procure bailt’ s.aid Wild. ‘Alas! sir, said she, we 
have applied to many of our acquaintance in vain; we have 
met with excuses even where we could least expect them. 
‘Not bail!’ answered Wild, in a passion; ‘he shall have bail, 
if there is any in the world. It is now very late, but trust me 
to procure him bail tomorrow morning.’ 

Mrs. Hcartfrcc received dicsc professions with tears, and 
told Wild be was a friend indeed. She then proposed to stay 
that evening with her husband, but he would not permit her 
on account of his little family, whom he would not agree 
to trust to the care of servants in this time of confusion. 

A hackncy-co.ach was then sent for, but without success; 
for dicsc, like hackney-friends, always offer themselves in 
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the sunshine, but are never to be found when you want 
them. And as for a chair, Mr. Snap lived in a part of the 
town which chairmen very little frequent. The good 
woman was, therefore, obliged to walk home, whither the 
gallant Wild offered to attend her as a protector. This tavour 
was thankfully accepted, and, the husband and wife having 
uken a tender leave of each other, the former was locked in 
and the latter locked out by the hands of Mr. Snap himself. 

As this visit of Mr. Wild’s to Hcart&cc may seem one of 
those passages in history' wluch writers, Drawcansirlike, 
introduce only haeaxtst thty dar^; indeed, as it may seem 
somewhat contradictory to the greatness of our hero, and 
may tend to blemish liis character with an imputation of 
that kind of friendship which savours too much of weak¬ 
ness and imprudence, it may be necessary to account for 
this visit, especially to our more sagacious readers, whose 
satisfaction we shall always consult in the most especial 
manner. They arc to know tJ^cu that at the first interview 
with Mrs, Hcartfrcc Mr, Wild had conceived that passion, 
or affection, or friendship, or desire, for that handsome 
creature, which die gentlemen of tills our age agreed to 
call LOVE, and which is indeed no other than tliat kind of 
affection which, after the exercise of the dominical day is 
over, a lusty divine is apt to conceive for the wcU-drest 
sirloin or handsome buttock which die wcU-edified squire 
in gratitude sets before him, and which, so violent is his 
love, be devours in imaginadon the moment he sees it. Not 
less ardent was the hungry passion of our hero, who, from 
the moment he had cast his eyes on that charming dish, had 
case about in his mind by what mcdiod he might come 
at it. This, as he perceived, might most easily be effected 
after the ruin of Hcartfrcc, which, for other considerations, 
he had intended. So he postponed all endeavours for this 
purpose dll he had first effected what, by order of dmc, 
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was regularly to precede this latter design; vdth such regu- 
lant)' did this our hero conduct all his schemes, and so truly 
superior was he to all the efforts of passion, which so often 
disconcert and disappoint the noblest views of others. 


CHAPTER IX 

Afore GREATNESS m H'iW. A low ucne heiwten Mrs. 

Hcortfree end Ittr (hildrcn^ and a scheme of our hrro 

worthy r/ie highest admiration, and even astonishment 

When first Wild conducted his Hamc (or rather liis dish, 
to continue our metaphor) from the proprietor, he had 
projected a design of conveying her to one of those cadng- 
houscs in Covciu Garden, where female flesh is deliciously 
drest and served up to the greedy appetites of young gentle¬ 
men; but, fearing lest she should not come readily enough 
into his wishes, and that, by too eager and hasty a pursuit, 
be should frustrate his future expectations, and luckily at 
the same time a nobler hint suggesting itself to him, by 
which he might almost inevitably secure liis pleasure, 
together with his profit, be contented himself with waiting 
on Mrs. Hcarlfrcc home, and, after many protestations of 
friendship and service to her husband, took bis leave, and 
promised to visit her early in the morning, and to conduct 
her back to Mr. Snap's, 

Wild now retired to a nighi-<cUar, where he found 
several of his acquaintance, with whom he spent the remain¬ 
ing part of the night in reveUing; nor did the least com¬ 
passion for Hcartfrcc's misfortunes disturb the pleasure of 
his cups. So truly great was his soul, that it was absolutely 
composed, save that an apprehension of Miss Tishy’s 
making some discovery (as she was then in no good temper 
cowards him) a little ruffled and disquieted the perfect 
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serenity he would otherwise have enjoyed. As he had, 
iliercfore, no opportuniry of seeing her that evening, he 
wrote her a letter tall of ten thousand protcsutions of 
honourable love, and (which he more depended on) con- 
uinmg as many promises, in order to bring the young lady 
into good humour, without acquainting her in the least 
with his suspicion, or giving her any caution; for it was his 
constant maxim never to put it mto any one s head to do 
you a mischief by acquainting him that it is in his power. 

We must now return to Mrs. Hcartfrcc, who passed a 
sleepless night in as great agonies and horror for the absence 
of her husband as a fine well-bred woman would feel at the 
return of hers from a long voyage or journey. In die morn¬ 
ing the children being brought to her, the eldest asked 
where dear papa was? At which she could not refrain from 
bursting into tears. The child, perceiving it, said: Don t 
cry, mamma; 1 am sure papa would not suy abroad il he 
could help it.* At these words she caught die child in her 
arms, and, throwing herself into the cliair in an agony of 
passion, cried out: *No, my child; nor shall all the malice of 
hell keep us long asunder.* 

These arc circumstances which we should not, for the 
amusement of six or seven readers only, have inserted, had 
they not served to show that there arc weaknesses in vulgar 
life to which great minds arc so entirely strangers that dicy 
have not even an idea of them; and, secondly, by exposing 
the folly of this low creature, to set off and elevate that 
greatness of which we endeavour to draw a true portrait 
in this history. 

Wild, entering the room, found the mother with one 
child in her arms, and the other at her knee. After paying 
her his compliments, he desired her to dismiss the children 
and servant, for that he had something of the greatest 
moment to impart to her. 
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she immediately complied %vith his request, and, the 
door being shut, asked him with great eagerness if he had 
succeeded in his intentions of procuring the bail. He 
answered he had not endeavoured at it yet, for a scheme 
had entered into his head by wliich she might certainly 
preserve licr husband, herself, and her family. In order to 
which he advised her instantly to remove with the most 
valuable jewels she had to Holland, before any statute of 
bankruptcy' issued to prevent her; that he would himsclt 
attend her thither and place her in safety*, and then return to 
deliver her husband, who would be thus easily able to satisfy 
his creditors. He added that he was that instant come from 
Snap’s, where he had communicated the scheme to Heart- 
free, who had greatly approved of it, and desired her to put 
it in execution without delay, concluding that a momcot 
was not to be lost. 

The mention of her husband's approbation lett no doubt 
in this poor woman's breast; she only desired a moment's 
dmc to pay him a visit in order to take her leave. But Wild 
perem ptorily refused; he said by every moment's delay she 
risked the ruin of her family; that she would be absent only 
a fc^v days from him, for that the moment he had lodged 
her safe in Holland he would return, procure her husband 
his liberty, and bring him to her* '1 have been the unfor¬ 
tunate, tlie innocent cause of all my dear Tom's calamity, 
madam,' said be, ‘and I will perish with him or see him out 
of it.’ Mrs. Hcarifrcc overflowed with acknowledgments 
of his goodness, but still begged for the shortest intervie\v 
>vith her husband. Wild declared that a minute’s delay 
might be fatal; and added, though with the voice of sorrow 
rather than of anger, that if she bad not resolution enough 
to execute the commands he brought her from her husband, 
his ruin would lie at her door; and, for his own part, he 
must give up any farther meddling in his aSairs. 
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she then proposed to take her chddren with her; but 
Wild would not permit it, saying they would only retard 
their flight, and that it would be propercr for her husband 
to bring them. He at length absolutely prevailed on this 
poor woman, who immediately packed up the most valu¬ 
able effects she could find, and, after taking a tender leave of 
her infants, earnestly recommended them to the care of a 
very faithful servant. Then they called a hackney-coach, 
which conveyed them to an inn, where they were furnished 
with a chariot and six, in which they sec forward for 
Harwich. 

Wild rode with an exulting heart, secure, as he now 
thought himself, of the possession of that lovely woman, 
together with a rich cargo. In short, he enjoyed in his mind 
all the happiness which unbridled lost and rapacious avarice 
could promise him. As to the poor creature who was to 
satisfy these passions, her whole soul was employed in 
reflecting on the condition of her husband and children. A 
single word scarce escaped her lips, though many a tear 
gushed from her brilliant eyes, which, if 1 may use a coarse 
expression, served only as delicious sauce to heighten the 
appetite of Wili 


CHAPTER X 

Sea^duenturcs very new and surprising 

When they arrived at Harwich they found a vessel, which 
bad put in there, just ready Co depart for Rotterdam. So 
they went immediately on board, and sailed with a £air 
wind; but they had hardly proceeded out of sight of land 
when a sudden and violent storm arose and drove them to 
the south-west; insomuch that the captain apprehended it 
impossible to avoid the Goodwin Sands, and he and all his 
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crew c;ivc themselves up for lost. Mrs. Hcartfrcc, who had 
no other apprchciisiom from death but those ot leaving licr 
dear husband and children, fell on her knees to beseech the 
Almighty’s favour, when Wild, with a contempt of danger 
truly great, took a resolution as worthy to be admired 
perhaps as any recorded of the bravest hero, ancient or 
modern; a resolution which plainly proved him to have 
these two qualifications so necessary to a hero, to be superior 
to all the energies of fear or pity. He saw the tyrant death 
ready to rescue from him his intended prey, which lie had 
yet devoured only in imagination. He, therefore, swore he 
would prevent him, and immediately attacked the poor 
wrcich, who was in the utmost agonies of despair, first %vith 
solicitation, and aficr%vards with force. 

Mrs. Hcart&cc, the moment she undcnlood his meaning, 
which, in her present temper of imnJ, and in the opinion 
she held of him, she did not immediately, rejected liim wth 
all the repulses which indignation andhorrot could animate: 
but when he attempted violence she filled the cabin with 
her shrieks, wliich were so vehement that tlicy reached the 
ears of the captain, the storm at diis dmc luckily abating. 
This nun, who was a brute ratlicr from his education and 
the element he iidubitcd than from nature, ran lustily down 
to her assistance, and, finding her struggling on the ground 
with our hero, he presently rescued her from her intended 
ravislicr, who was soon obliged to quit the woman, in order 
to engage with her lusty champion, who spared neither 
pains nor blows in the assistance of his fair passenger. 

When the short battle was over, in which our hero, had 
he not been overpowered with numbers, who came down 
on tlicir captain’s side, would have been viaorious, the 
captain rapt out a hearty oath, and asked Wild, if he had 
no more Christianity in him than to ravish a woman in a 
storm. To which the other greatly and sullenly answered: 
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‘It was very well; but d—n him ifhc had not sadsfaccion the 
moment they came on shore/ The captain widi great scorn 

replied: ‘Kiss-* etc., and dicn, forcing Wild out of the 

cabin, he, at Mrs. Hcart£rcc’s request, locked her into it, and 
returned to the care of his ship. 

The storm was now entirely ceased, and nothing re¬ 
mained but the usual rtiffling of the sea after it, when one 
of the sailors spied a sail at a distance, wliich die captain 
wisely apprehended might be a privateer (for we were dicn 
engaged in a war with France), and immediately ordered 
all the sail possible to be crowded; but his caution was in 
vain, for the Utdc wind which dien blew was dircedy 
adverse, so that the ship bore down upon them, and soon 
appeared to be what the captain had feared, a French 
privateer. He was in no condicion of resistance, and im¬ 
mediately struck on her firing the first gun. The captain of 
the Frenchman, witli several of his hands, came on board 
the Englbh vessel, which tlicy rifled ofcvcrydiing valuable, 
and, amongst the rest, of poor Mrs. Hcartfrcc's whole 
cargo; and then taking the crew, together with the two 
passengers, aboard his own ship, he determined, as die 
other would be only a burdicn to him, to sink her, she being 
very old and leaky, and not wordi going back with to 
Dunkirk. He preserved, dicrcforc, nodiing but the boat, as 
his own was none of the best, and then, pouring a broadside 
into her, he sent her to the bottom. 

The French captain, who was a very young fellow, and a 
man of gallantry, was presendy cn.'unoured to no small 
degree widi his beautiful captive; and, imagining Wild, 
from some words he dropt, to be her husband, notwith¬ 
standing die ill aflccdon towards him which appeared in 
her looks, he asked her if she understood French. She 
answered in the aflirmativc, for indeed she did perfeedy 
well. He then asked her how long she and that gendeman 
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(pointing to Wild) had been married. She answered, with 
a deep sigh and nuny tears, that she was married indeed, 
but not to that villain, who was the sole cause of all her 
misfortunes. That appellation raised a curiosity in the 
c.iptain, and he importuned her in so pressing but gentle 
a manner to acquaint liim with the injuries she complained 
of, tliat she was at last prevailed on to recount to him the 
whole history of her afflictions. Tliis so moved the captain, 
who liad too little notions of greatness, and so incensed 
him against our hero, that he resolved to punish him; and, 
without regard to the laws of war, he immediately ordered 
out his shattered boat, and, making Wild a present of half a 
dozen biscuits to prolong his misery, he put him therein, 
and then, committinghim to the mercy ofthesca, proceeded 
on his cruise. ' 


CHAPTER XI 

Tlie grcdt and imiJcrfiil btluvioiir of our hero in ihe boat 

It is probable that a desire of ingratiating himself with his 
charming captive, or radicr conqueror, had no Ultlc share 
in promoting this extraordinary act of illegal justice; for the 
Frenchman had conceived the same sort of passion or 
hunger wliich Wild liimsclf had felt, and was almost as 
much resolved, by some means or other, to satisfy it. We 
will leave him, however, at present in the punuit of his 
wishes, and attend our hero in his boat, since it is in circum¬ 
stances of distress that true greatness appears most wonder¬ 
ful. For that a prince in the midst of his courtiers, all ready 
to compliment him with liis favourite character or title, and 
indeed with everything ebe, or that a conqueror, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men, all prepared to execute 
his will, how ambitious, wanton, or cruel soever, should, in 
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the giddiness of their pride, elevate themselves many 
degrees above those their tools, seems not difficult to be 
imagined, or indeed accounted for. But that a man in chains, 
in prison, nay, in the vilest dungeon, should, with persever¬ 
ing pride and obstinate dignity, discover that vast superiority 
in his own nature over the rest of mankind, who to a vulgar 
eye seem much happier than himself; nay, that he should 
discover heaven and providence (whose peculiar care, it 
seems, he is) at that very time at work for him; this is 
among the arcana of greatness, to be perfectly understood 
only by an adept in that science. 

What could be imagined more miserable than the 
situation of our hero at this season, fioaring in a iitdc boat 
on the open sea, without oar, without sail, and at the mercy 
of die first wave to overwhelm him > nay, dxis was indeed 
the fair side of his fortune, as it was a much more eligible 
fate chan that alternative wliich threatened him with 
almost unavoidable certainty', viz, surving with hunger, 
the sure consequence of a continuance of the calm. 

Our hero, finding himself in diis condition, began to 
ejaculate a round of blasphemies, which the reader, without 
being over-pious, might be offended at seeing repeated. 
He then accused die whole female sex, and the passion of 
love (as he called it), parricularly that which he bore to 
Mrs. Hcartfrcc, as the unhappy occasion of his present 
sufferings. At Icngdi, finding himself descending too much 
into the language of meanness and complaint, he stopped 
short, and soon after broke forth as follows: *D—n it, a 
man can die but once! what signifies itt Every man must 
die, and when it is over it is over. I never was afraid of 
anything yet, nor I won*t begin now; no, d—n me, won't 
I. What signifies fcart I shall die whether I am afiaid or 
not: who's afiaid then, d—n met' At which words he 
looked extremely fierce, but, recollecting that no one was 
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present to see him, he rclixcd a little the terror of his 
countenance, and, pausing a while, repealed the word, 
‘Suppose I should be d—ned at last,* cries he, 

* when I never thought a syllable of the matter } I have 
often laughed and made a jest about it, and yet it may be 
so, for anything which I know to the contrary. If there 
should be another world it will go hard with me, chat is 
certain. I shall never escape for what I have done to Heart- 
free. The devil must have me for that undoubtedly. The 
devil! Pshaw 11 am not such a fool to be frightened at him 
neither. No, no; when a man*s dead there*$ an end of him. 

I wish 1 was certainly satisfied of it though: for there arc 
some men of learning, as I luve beard, of a dificrent opinion. 
It is but a bad chance, methinks, I stand. If there be no other 
world, why 1 shall be in no worse condition than a block 
or a stone: but if there should—d—n me I will Uilnk no 
longer about it—Let a pack of cowardly rascab be afraid 
of death, 1 dare look him in the free. But shall I stay and 
be starved No, I will cat up the biscuits the French son 
of a whore bestowed on me, and then leap into the sea 
for drink, since the unconscionable dog hath not allowed 
me a single dram.* Having thus said, he proceeded imme¬ 
diately to put hb purpose in cxeaition, and, as hb resolution 
never failed him, he had no sooner dbpatched the small 
quantity of provbion which hb enemy had with no vast 
liberality' presented him, than he cast himself headlong 
into the sea. 
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CHAPTER XJI 


Tits great and yet natural escape of our liero 

Our hcfo» having with wonderful rcsoludon thrown 
himself into the sea, as we mentioned at the end of the 
last chapter, was iniraculoosly within two minutes after 
replaced in hb boat; and this without the assistance of a 
dolphin or a seahorse, or any other £bh or animal, who are 
always as ready at hand when a poet or historian pleases 
to call for them to carry a hero through the sea, as any 
chairman at a coffee-house door near St. James’s to convey 
a beau over a street, and preserve his wliitc stockings. 
The truth is, we do not choose to have any recourse to 
miracles, ffom the strict obscrv^ancc we pay to that rule 
of Horace: 

Nee Detis intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

The meaning of which b, do not bring in a supernatural 
agent when you can do without him; and indeed we arc 
much deeper read in natural than supernatural causes. 
We will, therefore, endeavour to account for thb extra¬ 
ordinary event from the former of these; and in doing this 
it will be necessary to disclose some profoimd secrets to 
our reader, extremely well worth hb knowing, and which 
may serve him to account for many occurrences of the 
phenomeoous kind which have formerly appeared in thb 
our hembpbcrc. 

Be it knowm then that the great Alma^Matcr, Nature, is 
of all other females the most obstinate, and tenacious of 
her purpose. So true is that observation: 

Naturam expellas furea lUtt, us^ue reofrfet. 

Wliich 1 need not render in English, it being to be found 
in a book which most fine gentlemen are forced to read. 
Whatever Nature, therefore, purposes to herself, she 
never suffers any reason, design, or accident to &uscrate. 
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Now, though it may seem to a shallow observa that some 
persons were designed by Nature for no use or purpose 
whatever, yet certain it is that no man is bom into the 
world without his particular allotment, viz. some to be 
kings, some statesmen, some embassadors, some bishops, 
some generals, and so on. Of these there be two kinds: 
those to wliom Nature is so generous to give some endow¬ 
ment qualifying them for the parts she intends them after¬ 
wards to act on this stage, and those whom she uses as 
instances of licr unlimited power, and for whose preferment 
to such and such stations Solomon himself could have 
invented no other reason than that Nature designed them 
so. These latter some great philosophcn have, to shew' 
them to be the favourites of Nature, distinguished by the 
honourable appellation of naturals. Indeed, die true 
reason of the general ignorance of mankind on this head 
seems to be this: that, as Nature chooses to execute these 
her purposes by certain second causes, and as many of these 
second causes seem so toully foreign to her design, the wit 
of man, which, like his eye, sees best directly forward, and 
very little and imperfectly what is oblique, is not able to 
discern the end by die means. Thus, how a handsome Nvife 
or daughter should contribute to execute her original 
dcsign.ition of a general, or bow flattery or half a dozen 
houses in a borough-town should denote a judge, or a 
bishop, he is not capable of comprehending. And, indeed, 
we ourselves, wdsc as we arc, arc forced to reason ab cffectu; 
and if we had been asked what Nature had intended such 
men for, before she hcnclf had by the event demonstrated 
her purpose, it is possible we might sometimes have been 
puzzled to declare; for it must be confessed that at first 
sight, and to a mind uninspired, a man of vast natural 
capacity and much acquired knowledge may seem by 
Nature designed for power and honour, rather than one 
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remarkable only for the want of these, and indeed all other 
qualifications; whereas daily experience convinces us of 
the contrary, and drives us as it were into the opinion 
I have here disclosed. 

Now, Nature having originally intended our great man 
for that final exaltation wliich, as it is the most proper 
and becoming end of all great njcn, it were heartily to be 
wished they might all arrive at, would by no means be 
diverted fiom her purpose. She, therefore, no sooner 
spied him in the water than she softly wliispcrcd in his ear 
to attempt the recovery of his boat, which call he imme¬ 
diately obeyed, and, being a good s^vimmcr, and it being 
a perfect calm, with great facility accomplished it. 

Thus we think this passage in our history, at first so 
greatly surprising, is very naturally accounted for, and 
our relation rescued from the Prodigious, which, though it 
often occurs in biography, is not to be encouraged nor 
much commended on any occasion, unless when absolutely 
necessary to prevent the history’s being at an end. Secondly, 
we hope our hero b justified fiom that Imputation of want 
of resolution which must have been iatal to the greatness 
of hb character. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The corulusion of the boat aduentwe, and the etiJ of the 

second hook 

Our hero passed the remainder of the evening, the night, 
and the next day, in a condition not much to be envied by 
any passion of the human mind, unless by ambition; which, 
provided it only entertain itself with the most dbtant 
music of fame’s trumpet, can dbdain all the pleasures of 
the scnsualbt, and those more solemn, though quieter 
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comrorcs, which a good coiiicicncc suggests to a Christian 
philosopher. 

He spent his time in contcmplatioD, that is to say, in 
blaspheming, cursuig and sonicrimes singing and whistling. 
At last, when cold and hunger had almost subdued his 
native fierceness, it being a good deal past midnight and 
extremely dark, he thought he beheld a Ught at a distance, 
which die cloudiness of the sky prevented his misuking 
for a star; this light, however, did not seem to approach 
him, at least it approached by such imperceptible degrees 
that it g.ive him very litdo comfort, and at Icugdi touUy 
forsook him. He then renewed his contcmpladon as before, 
m wliich he contiinicd till the day began to break, when, 
to his inexpressible delight, he beheld a sail at a very httlc 
distance, and which luckily seemed to be making towards 
him. He was hkcwisc soon espied by tliosc in the vessel, 
who wanted no signals to inform diem of his distress, and, 
os it was almost a calm, and their course laywidiin five 
hundred yards of him, they hoisted out dicir boat and 
fetched him aboard. 

The captain of diis ship was a Frenchman; she was laden 
widi deal from Norway, and had been extremely shattered 
in the late storm. This captain was of that kind of men 
who arc actuated by general humanity, and whose com¬ 
passion can be raised by die distress of a fcUow-crcaturc, 
though of a nation whose king hath quarrelled with the 
monarch of their own. He, dicreforc, commiserating die 
circumstances of Wild, who had drcsl up a story proper 
to impose upon such a silly fellow, told him that, as himself 
well knew, he must be a prisoner on his arrival in France, 
but that he would endeavour to procure his redempdon; 
for which our hero gready thanked him. But, as they 
were making very slow sail (for diey liad lost their main¬ 
mast in the storm). Wild saw a litdc vessel at a distance, 
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they being widiin a few leagues of the English shore, 
which, on inquiry, he was informed was probably an 
Enghsh fishing-boat. And, it being then perfectly calm, he 
proposed that, if they would accoimnodatc him with a pair 
of scullers, he could get witliin reach of the boat, at least 
near enough to make signals to her; and he preferred 
any risk to the certain fate of being a prisoner. As his 
courage was somewhat restored by the provisions (especially 
brandy) with which the Frcuchnicu had supplied him, 
he was so earnest in his entreaties, that die captain, 
after many persuasions, at length complied, and he was 
furnished with scullers, and with some bread, pork and a 
boede of brandy. Then, taking leave 6f his preservers, he 
again betook himself to his boat, and rowed so heartily 
that he soon came witliin the sight of die Eshertnan, who 
immediately made towards him and took him aboard. 

No sooner was Wild got safe on board the Eshcmian 
chan he begged him to make die utmost speed into Deal, 
for that the vessel whicli was still in sight was a distressed 
Frenchman, bound for Havre de Grace, and might easily 
be made a prue if there was any ship ready to go in pursuit 
of her. So nobly and gready did our hero neglect all 
obligadoQs conferred on him by the enemies of his country, 
diat he would have contributed all he could to the taking 
Ills benefactor, to whom he owed both his life and his 
liberty. 

The fisherman took his advice, and soon arrived at Deal, 
where the reader will, I doubt not, be as much concerned 
as Wild was, diat there was not a single ship prepared to 
go on the expedition. 

Our hero now saw himself once more safe on terra firma, 
but unluckily at some distance fiom that city where men 
of ingenuity can most easily supply their wants without 
the assistance of money, or rather can most easily procure 
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money for the supply of their wants. However, as his 
talents were superior to every difficult)’, he framed so 
dextrous an account of his being a merchant, having been 
taken and plundered by the enemy, and of his great effects 
in London, that he was not only heartily regaled by the 
fisherman at his house, but made so handsome a booty by 
way of borrowing, a metliod of taking which we have 
before mentioned to have his approbation, that he was 
enabled to provide himself wth a place in the stage-coach: 
which (as God permitted it to perform thejoumey) brought 
liim at the appointed time to an inn in die metropolis. 

And now, reader, as diou cansi be in no suspense for the 
fate of our great man since we have returned him safe to 
the principal scene of his glory, we will a little look 
back on die fortunes of Mr. Hcartfrcc, whom we left in 
no very pleasant situation; but of this we shall treat in the 
next book. 
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BOOK III 


CHAPTER I 

Th€ huf and pitiful behaviour of Hcartfrec; and the 
foolish conduct of his apprentice 

His tiibfortancs did not entirely prevent Hcjrtfrcc from 
closing his eyes. On the contrary, he slept several houn 
die fint night of bis confinement. However, he perhaps 
paid loo severely dear both for his repose and for a sweet 
dream which accompanied it, and represented his litdc 
family in one of those tender scenes which had frequently 
passed in the days of his happiness and prosperic)% when 
die provision they were making for the future fortunes of 
dicir children used to be one of the most agreeable topics 
of discounc with which he and his wife entertained them* 
selves. The pleasantness of this vision, therefore, served 
only, on his awaking, to set forth his present misery with 
additional horror, and to heighten die dreadful ideas which 
now crowded on his mind. 

He had spent a considerable time after his first rising 
from die bed on which he had, without undressing, dirown 
himself, and now began to wonder at Mrs. Heartfrce*s long 
absence; but as the mind is desirous (and perhaps wisely 
too) to comfort itself with drawing the most Battering 
conclusions from all events, so he hoped die longer her stay 
was the more certain was his deliverance. At length his 
impatience prevailed, and he was just going to dispatch a 
messenger to his own house when his apprentice came to 
pay him a visit, and on his inquiry informed him that liis 
wife had departed in company with Mr. Wild many hours 
before, and had carried all his most valuable effects with 
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her; .idJjttg at the same time that she had hcnclf posiovcly 
acquainted him she had her husband's express orders for 
so doing, and that she was gone to Holland. 

It is the observation of many wise men, who have studied 
the anatomy of the human soul with more attention than 
our young physicians generally bestow on that of the 
body, that great and violent surprise hath a different effect 
from that which is wrought in a good housewife by 
perceiving any disorders in her kitchen; who, on such 
occasions, commonly spreads the disorder, not only over 
her whole family, but over the whole neighbourhood.— 
Now. these great calimitics, cspcci.\lly when sudden, tend 
to stifle and deaden all the faculties, instead of rousing them; 
and accordingly Herodotus tells us a story of Croesus. King 
of Lydia, who, on beholding his servants and courtiers led 
captive, wept bitterly, but, when he saw his wife and 
children in that condition, stood stupid and motionless; 
so stood poor Hcartftcc on this relation of his apprentice, 
nothing moving but his colour, which entirely forsook his 
countcnACicc. 

The apprentice, who had not in the least doubted the 
veracity of his mistress, perceiving the surprise which loo 
vbibly appeared in Kb master, became spccclilcss likessisc, 
and both remained silent some minutes, gazing with 
astonishment and horror at each other. At last Hcartfrcc 
cried out in an agony: ‘My wife deserted me in my mb- 
fortuncsl’ 'Heaven forbid, sir!' aimvcrcd the other. ‘And 
what b become of my poor children t’ replied Heartfree. 
‘They arc at home, sir.’ said the apprentice. ‘Heaven be 
praised! She hath forsaken them too!’ cries Heartfree; 
' fetch them hither this instant. Go, my dear Jack, bring 
hither my little all which remains now: fly. child, if thou 
dost not intend likewbe to forsake me in my afflictions. 
The youth answered he would die sooner tlian entertain 
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such a thought, and, begging his master to be comforted, 
instancly obeyed his orders. 

Hcartfrcc, the moment the young mm was departed, 
thrcNV himself on his bed in an agony of despair; but, 
rccoUccdng himself after he had vented the first sallies of 
liis passion, he began to question the infidelity of his wife 
as a matter impossible. He ran over in his thoughts die 
uninterrupted tenderness which she had always shown him, 
and, for a minute, blamed the rashness of his belief against 
her; till the many circumstances of her having left him so 
long, and neither writ nor sent to him since her departure 
with all his effects and wiih Wild, of whom he was not 
before without suspicion, and, lastly and chieffy, her false 
pretence to his commands, entirely turned the scale, and 
convinced him of her disloyalty. 

While he was in these agiudons of mind the good 
apprcndcc, who had used the utmost expedition, brought 
his children to him. He embraced them widi the most 
passionate fondness, and imprinted numberless kisses on 
their little lips. The little girl ffew to him with almost as 
much eagerness as he himself exprest at her sight, and 
cried out: ‘O papa, why did you not come home to poor 
mamma ail this while! I thought you would not have 
left your little Nancy so long.* After which he asked her 
for her motl)cr, and was told she had kissed them both in 
the morning, and cried very much for his absence. All 
which brought a flood of tears into the eyes of this weak, 
silly man, who had not greatness sufficient to conquer 
these low efforts of cendemess and humanity. 

He then proceeded to inquire of the maids^ant, who 
acquainted him that she knew no more th4an that her 
mistress had taken leave of her children in the morning 
with many tears and kisses, and had recommended them 
in the most earnest manner to her care; she said she bad 
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promised faithfully to take care of thcm» and would, while 
they were entrusted to her, fulfil her promhe. For which 
profession Hcartlrec expressed much griticude to her, and, 
after indulging himself with seme litdc fondnesses which 
we shall not relate, he delivered liis children into the good 
woman's hands, and dismissed her. 


CHAPTBR II 

A soh'/otjit/ oj Heanjfie's, full of lotv aiiJ base ideas, 
willioiit a syllable of greatness 

Being now alone, he sat some short time silent, and then 
burst forth into tlic following soliloquy: 

'What shall I dot Shall I abandon m)‘self to a dispirited 
despair, or fly in the face of the Almighty* Surely both 
are unworthy of a wise man; for what can be more vain 
than weakly to lament my formne if irTetticvablc, or, if 
hope remains, to offend that Being who can most strongly 
support it* but are my passions then voluntar)’* Am 1 so 
absolutely their master that I can resolve with myself, so 
far only will I grieve* Certainly no. Reason, however we 
flatter ourselves, hath not such despotic empire in our 
minds, that it can, with imperial voice, hush all our sorrow 
in a moment. Where then is its use* For either it is an 
empty sound, and we arc deceived in thinking we have 
reason, or it is given us to some end, and hath a part 
assigned it by the all-wise Creator. Why, what can its 
oflicc be other than justly to weigh the worth of all things, 
. and to direct us to that perfection of human wisdom which 
proportions our esteem of every object by its real merit, 
and prevents us &om over or undervaluing whatever we 
hope for, we enjoy, or we lose. It doth not foolishly say 
to us, Be not glad, or, Be not sorry, which would be as 
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vain and idle as to bid the purling river cease to run, or the 
raging wind to blow. It prevents us only from exulting, 
like children, when we receive a toy, or from lamenting 
when we are deprived of it. Suppose then I have lost the 
enjoyments of tliis world, and my expectation of future 
pleasure and profit is for ever disappointed, what relief 
can my reason afford? What, unless it can shew me I had 
fixed my affections on a toy; that what I desired was not, 
by a wise nian, eagerly to be affected, nor its loss violently 
deplored? for there are toys adapted to all ages, from the 
rattle to the throne; and perhaps the value of all is equal 
to tlieir several possessors; for if the rattle pleases the car of 
the infant, what can the flattery of sycoph.uits give more 
to the prince? The latter is as f^ from examining into the 
rcalit)' and source of his pleasure as the former; for if both 
did, they must both equally despbe it. And surely, if we 
consider them seriously, and compare them together, we 
shall be forced to conclude all those pomps and pleasures 
of which men are so fond, and which, through so much 
danger and difliculcy, with such violence and villainy, they 
pursue, to be as worthless trifles as any exposed to sale in a 
toyshop. I have often noted my little girl viewing, svith 
eager eyes, a jointed baby; I have marked the pains and 
solicitations she hath used dll I have been prevailed on to 
indulge her with it. At her first obtaining it, what joy hath 
sparkled in her countenance! with what raptures hath she 
taken possession! but bow little sadsfacrion bath she found 
in it I What pains to work out her amusement from it! 
Its dress must be varied; the tinsel ornaments which first 
caught her eyes produce no longer pleasure; she endeavours 
to make it stand and walk in vain, and is constrained herself 
to supply it with conversadon. In a day^ time it is thrown 
by and neglected, and some less costly toy preferred to ic 
How like the situauon of this child is that of every man! 
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what ditficuldcs in the punuit of his desires! what inanity 
in the possession of most, and satiety in those which seem 
more real and substantial! The delights of most men arc as 
cliildish and as superficial as tliat of my little girl; a feather 
or a fiddle arc their pursuits and their pleasures through life, 
even to their ripest years, if such men may be said to 
atuiu anv ripeness at all. But let us surs-cy tliosc whose 
understandings arc of a more elevated and refined temper; 
how empty do tlicy soon find the world of enjos-ments 
worth their desire or atuining! How soon do tlicy retreat 
to solitude and contemplation, to gardening and planting, 
and such rural amusements, where their trees and they enjoy 
die air and the sun in conunon, and both vegetate with 
very litdc difference between them. But suppose (which 
neither truth nor wisdom will allow) we could admit 
something more valuable and substantial in dicsc blessings, 
would not the uncertainty of their possession be alone 
sufficient to lower their pricct How mean a tenure is that 
at the will of fortune, which chance, fraud, and rapine arc 
every day so likely to deprive us of, and often die more 
likely by how much the greater worth our possessions arc 
ofl Is it not to place our affections on a bubble in die 
water, or on a picture in the clouds! What madman would 
build a fine house or frame a beautiful garden on land in 
which he held so uncertain an intcrcstt But again, was all 
Uiis less undeniable, did Fortune, the lady of our manor, 
lease to us for our lives, of how little consideration must 
even this term appear 1 For, admitting that these pleasures 
were not liable to be tom from us, how certainly must we 
be tom from them! Perhaps to-morrow—nay, or even 
sooner; for as the excellent poet says: 

Where is tomorrow?—In the other world. 

To thousands this is true, and the reverse 

Is sure to none. 



But if I have no further hope in this world, cm I have 
none beyond it> Surely those laborious writers, who have 
uken such infmitc pains to destroy or weaken all the proofs 
of futurity, have not so far succeeded as to exclude us from 
hope. Thai active principle in man which witli such bold¬ 
ness pushes us on through every labour and difficulty, to 
attain the most distant and most improbable event in dxis 
world, will not surely deny us a little flattering prospect 
of those beautiful mansions which, if dicy could be thought 
clumcrical, must be allowed die loveliest which can enter¬ 
tain the eye of man; and to which the road, if we understand 
it righdy, appears to have so few thorns and briars in it, and 
CO require so httic labour and fatigue from diosc who shall 
pass through it, that its ways arc truly said to be ways of 
picasanmess, and all its paths to be diosc of peace. If the 
proofs of Chrisuanicy be as strong as I imagine them, surely 
enough may be deduced from that ground only, to comfort 
and support the most miserable man in his affliedons. And 
this I diink my reason tells me, that, if die professors and 
propagators of infidelity arc in the right, the losses wliich 
death brings to the virtuous arc not worth their lamenting; 
but if these arc, as certainly dicy seem, in the wrong, the 
blessings it procures them arc not sufficiendy to be coveted 
and rejoiced at. 

‘On my own account, then, I have no cause for sorrow, 
but on my cliildrcn's!—Why, die same Being to whose 
goodness and power I entrust my own happiness is likewise 
as able and as willing to procure theirs. Nor matters it 
what state of life is allotted for them, whether it be their 
fate to procure bread with their own labour, or to cat it 
at the sweat of others. Perhaps, if we consider the ease with 
proper attention, or resolve it widi due sincerity, the 
former is much the sweeter. The hind may be more happy 
than die lord, for his desires arc fewer, and those sucli as are 
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,v attended with more hope and less fear. I will do my utmost 
^to lay the foundations of my children’s happiness, I will 
carefully avoid educating thein in a station superior to 
their fortune, and for the event trust to dial Being in whom 
whoever rightly confides, must be superior to all worldly 
^ sorrow.’ 

In this low manner did this poor wretch proceed to 
argue, till he had worked himself up into an enthusiasm 
which by degrees soon became invulnerable to every 
/human atuck; so dtat when Mr. Snap acquainted him with 
y V j the rcrum of the svrit, and that he must carry him to 
Newgate, he received die message as Socrates did the news 
of the ship’s arrival, and diat he w.is to prepare for death. 
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CHAPTER III 

I0icrcitt our hero proceeds hi the road to greatness 


But we mast not detain our reader too long with these 
low characten. He is doubdess as impatient as the audience 
at the theatre dll die principal figure returns on the stage; 
we will therefore indulge his inclinarion, and pursue the 
actions of the Great Wild. 

There happened to be in the stagecoach in which Mr. 
Wild travelled from Dover a certain young gendeman who 
had sold an estate in Kent, and was going to London to 
receive the money. There was likewise a handsome young 
woman who had left her parents at Canterbury, and was 
proceeding to the same city, in order {as she informed her 
fellow travellers) to make her fortune. With this girl the 
young spark was so much enamoured that he publicly 
acquainted her with the purpose of his journey, and offered 
her a considerable sum in hand and a setdement if she would 
consent to return with him into the country', where she 
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would be at a safe distance from her relations. Whether 
she accepted diis proposal or no we arc not able witli any 
tolerable certainty to deliver: but Wild, the moment he 
heard of his money, began to cast about in his mind by 
what means he might become master of it. He entered 
into a long harangue about the methods of carrying money 
safely on die road, and said: ‘He had at that time two 
bank-bills of a hundred pounds each sewed in his coat; 
which’, added he, so safe a way, that it is almost im¬ 
possible 1 should be in any danger of being robbed by the 
most cunning highwayman.’ 

The young gentleman, who w'as no descendant of 
Solomon, or, if he was, did not, any more tlian some other 
descendants of wise men, inherit die wisdom of his ancestor, 
greatly approved Wild’s ingenuity, and, thajiking him for 
his inforniacion, declared he would follow his example 
when he returned into the country; by which means he 
proposed to save the premium commonly taken for the 
remittance. Wild had then no more to do but to inform 
himself righdy of die time of die gentleman’s journey, 
which he did with great certainty before they separated. 

At his arrival in town he fixed on two whom he regarded 
as the most resolute of his gang for diis enterprise; and, 
accordingly, having summoned the principal, or most 
desperate, as he imagined him, of these two (for he never 
chose to communicate in die presence of more than one), 
he proposed to him the robbing and murdering this 
gendeman. 

Mr, Marybonc (for that was the gentleman’s name to 
whom he applied) readily agreed to the robbery, but he 
hesitated at the murder. He said, as to robbery, he had, on 
much weighing and considering the matter, very well 
reconciled his conscience to it; for, though that noble kind 
of robbery which was executed on the highway was, from 


the cowardice of mankind, less frequent, yet the baser and 
meaner species, sometimes called cheating, but more 
commonly known by the name of robbery wlhin the law, 
was in a manner universal. He did not, therefore, pretend 
to the reputation of being so much honcstcr dian other 
people; but could by no means satisfy himself in the com¬ 
mission of murder, which was a sin of the most heinous 
nature, and so immcdi.itcly prosecuted by God s judgment 
that it never passed undiscovered or unpunished. 

Wild, with the utmost disdain in his countenance, 
answered as follows: ^Ari thou he whorn I have selected 
out of my whole gang for this glorious undertaking, and 
dost thou cant of God's revenge against murder? You have, 
it seems, reconciled your conscience (a pretty word) to 
robbery, from its being so common. Is it then the novelty 
of murder wliich deters you? Do you imagine that guns, 
and pistols, and swords, and knives, are the only instruments 
of death? Look into the world and see the numbers whom 
broken fortunes and broken hearts bring untimely to the 
grave. To omit those glorious heroes who, to their immor¬ 
tal honour, have massacred whole nations, what think you 
of private persecution, treachery*, and slander, by w'hich the 
very souls of men arc in a manner tom from their bodies? 
Is it not more generous, ruy, more good-natured, to send a 
roan to his rest, than, after having plundered him of all he 
hath, or from malice or malevolence deprived liim of his 
character, to punish him with a langubhing death, or, what 
is worse, a langubhing life? Murder, therefore, is not so 
uncommon as you weakly conceive it, though, as you said 
of robbery, that more noble kind which lies %vithm the 
paw of the law may be so. But thb b the most innocent in 
him who doth it, and the most eligible to him who is to 
suffer ic. Believe me, lad, the tongue of a viper is less 
hurtfiJ than that of a slanderer, and the gilded scales of a 
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ratdcsDakc less dreadful than the purse of the oppressor- 
Lct me> therefore, hear no more of your scruples; but 
consent to my proposal without further hesitarion, unless, 
like z woman, you arc afraid of blooding your clotlics, or, 
like a fool, are terrified with the apprehensions of being 
hanged in chains. Take niy word for it, you had better be 
an honest man than half a rogue. Do not think of con¬ 
tinuing in my gang without abandoning yourself absolutely 
to my pleasure; for no man shall ever receive a favour at 
my hands who sticks at anyilung, or is guided by any other 
law than that of my will.* 

Wild then ended his speech, which Itad not the desired 
effect on Marybone: he agreed to the robbery, but would 
not undertake the murder, as Wild (who feared that, by 
Marybonc*s demanding to scorch the gentleman s coat, he 
might hazard suspicion himself) insisted. Mary*bonc was 
immediately entered by ^^ild in hU black-book, and was 
presently after impeached and executed as a fellow on whom 
his leader could not place sufficient dependence; thus 
falling, as many rogues do, a sacrifice, not to his rogucr)', 
but to his conscience. 


CHAPTER IV 

In which a young hero, of wonderful gooJ promise, makes 
his first appearance, with many other great matters 

Our hero next applied hinuclf to another of his gang, who 
instantly received his orders, and, instead of hesitating at a 
single murder, asked if he should blow out the brains of all 
the passengers, coachman and alL But Wild, whose modera¬ 
tion we have before noted, would not permit him; and, 
therefore, having given him an exact description of the 
devoted person, with liis other necessary instructions, he 
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dismissed him, Nvith the strictest orders to avoid, if possible, 
doing hurt to any other person. 

The name of this youth, who will hereafter make some 
figure in this histor)% being the Achates of our i4Encas, or 
rather the Hephicstion of our Alexander, was Fircblood. 
He had every qualification to make a second-rate great 
man; or, in other words, he was completely equipped for 
the tool of a real or first-rate great man. We shall there¬ 
fore (wliich is the properest way of dealing Nvith this kind 
of greatness) describe liim negatively, and content our¬ 
selves with tclhng our reader what qualities he had not; in 
which number were humanity, modesty, and fear, not one 
grain ofany of which was mingled in his whole composition. 

We will now leave this youth,'who was esteemed the 
most promising of the whole gang, and whom Wild often 
declared to be one of the prettiest lads he had ever seen, of 
which opinion, indeed, were most other people of his 
acquaintance; we will, however, leave him at lus entrance 
on tins enterprise, and keep our attention fixed on our hero, 
whom we shall observe taking large strides towards the 
summit of human glory. 

Wild, immediately at his return to town, went to pay a 
visit to Miss Lxtitia Snap; for he had that weakness of 
suffering himself to be enslaved by women, so naturally 
incident to men of heroic disposition; to s.ay the truth, it 
might more properly be called a slavery to his own appedte; 
for, could he have satisfied that, he had not eared three 
farthings what had become of the little tyxMX for whom he 
professed so violent a regard. Here he was informed that 
Mr. Hcarifrcc had been conveyed to Newgate the day 
before, the writ being then returnable. He was somewhat 
concerned at this news; not from any compassion for the 
misfortunes of Heart&ec, whom he hated with such in¬ 
veteracy that one would have imagined he had suffered the 
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same injuries from him which he had done towards him. 
His concern, therefore, had another motive; in fact, he was 
uneasy at the place of Mr. Hcartfrcc’s confinement, as it 
was to be the scene of his future glory, and where conse¬ 
quently he should be frequently obliged to see a face which 
hatred, and not shame, made him detest the sight of. 

To prevent this, therefore, several methods suggested 
themselves to him . At first he thought of removing him 
out of the way by the ordinary metl^od of murder, which 
he doubted not but FLrcblood would be very ready to 
execute; for that youth had, at their last interview, sworn, 
D—n his eyes, he thought there was no better pastime than 
blowing a man*s brains out. But, besides the danger of 
this method, it did not look horrible nor barbarous enough 
for the last mischief which he should do to Heartfrcc. 
Considering, therefore, a little farther with himself, he at 
length came to a resolution to bang him, if possible, the 
very next session. 

Now, though the observation—how apt men arc to hate 
those they injure, or how unforgiving they arc of the 
injuries they do themselves, be common enough, yet I do 
not remember to have ever seen the reason of this strange 
phenomenon as at first it appears. Know, therefore, 
reader, that with much and severe scrutiny we have dis¬ 
covered this hatred to be founded on the passion of fear, 
and to arise from an apprehension tliat the person whom 
we have ourselves greatly injured will use all possible 
endeavours to revenge and retaliate the injuries we have 
done him. An opinion so firmly established ii\ bad and 
great minds (and those who confer injuries on others have 
seldom very good or mean ones) that no benevolence, nor 
even beneficence, on the injured side, can eradicate it. On 
the contrary, they refer all dicsc acts of kindness to im¬ 
posture and design of lulling their suspicion, till an 



opportunity offers of striking a surer and severer blow; 
and tlius, while the good man who hath received it hath 
truly forgotten the injury, the c%ii mind which did it hath 
it in lively and fresh remembrance. 

As we scorn to keep any discoveries secret from our 
readers, whose instruction, as well as diversion, we have 
greatly considered in this history, we have here digressed 
somewhat to communicate the following short lesson to 
those who arc simple and well inclined: though as a 
Christian thou art obliged, and we advise thee, to forgive 
tliy enemy, never trust the man who hath reason 

TO SUSPECT that YOU KNOW HE HATH INJURED YOU. 


CHAPTER V 

Afore anJ more greatness, unparaVeleJ in history or 

romance 

In order to accomplish this great and noble scheme, which 
die vast genius of Wild had contrived, the first necessary 
step was to regain the confidence of Hcartfrcc. But, how¬ 
ever necessary this was, it seemed to be attended with such 
insurmountable difiicultics, that even our hero for some 
dine despaired of success. He was gready superior to all 
mankind in die steadiness of his countenance, but this 
undertaking seemed to require more of that noble quality 
than had ever been the portion of a mortal. However, at 
last he resolved to attempt it, and from his success I think 
we may fairly assert diat what was said by the Latin poet 
of labour, that it conquers all things, is much more true 
when applied to impudence. 

When he had formed his plan he went to Newgate, and 
burst resolutely into the presence of Hcartf^, whom he 
eagerly embraced and kissed; and then, first arraigning his 
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own rashno&s, and aficnvards lamenting his unfortunate 
want of success, he acquainted him with die particulars of 
what had happened; concealing only diac single incident 
of his attack on the other’s wife, and his motive to die 
undcruking, which, he assured Hcartfrcc, was a desire to 
preserve his effects from a statute of bankruptc)\ 

The frank openness of diis declaration, widi die com¬ 
posure of countenance with which it was delivered; his 
seeming only rulBcd by die concern for his friend’s mis¬ 
fortune; the probability of truth attending it, joined to die 
boldness and disinterested appearance of diis visit, togcdicr 
with his many prof^ions of iiumcdiacc service at a time 
when he could not have the least visible motive from self- 
love; and above all, his oficring him money, the last and 
surest token of friendship, rushed with such united force on 
the well-disposed heart, as it is vulgarly called, of this simple 
man, tliat they instandy staggered and soon subverted all 
the determination he had before made in prejudice of Wild, 
who, perceiving die balance to be turning in liis favour, 
presendy threw in a hundred imprecations on his ONvn folly 
and ill-advised forwardness to serve his friend, which had 
dius unhappily produced his ruin; lie added as many curses 
on the count, whom he vowed to pursue with revenge 
all over Europe; lasdy, he cast in some grains of comfort, 
assuring Hcartfrcc that his wife was fallen into the gendcst 
hands, that she would be carried no fardicr thun Dunkirk, 
whence she might very easily be redeemed. 

Heartfree, to whom the lightest presumption of his 
wdfe’s Edcliry would have been more delicious than the 
absolute restoration of all his jewels, and who, indeed, had 
with the utmost difTicuIcy been brought to entertain the 
slightest suspicion of her inconstancy, immediately aban¬ 
doned all distiust of both her and his friend, whose sincerity 
(luckily for Wild's purpose) seemed to him to depend on 
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the same c^dened He ihch embraced our'hero, who had 
in his countenance all the symptoms of the deepest concern, 
and begged him to be comforted; saying that the intentions, 
rather than the actions of men, conferred obligations; that 
as to the event of human affairs, it was governed either by 
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chance or some superior agent; that friendship was con¬ 
cerned only in the direction of our designs; and suppose 


these failed of success, or produced an event never so 
contrary to their aim, tlte merit of a good intention was not 
in the least lessened, but was rather entitled to compassion. 

Hearifrcc. however, was soon curious enough to inquire 
how Wild had escaped the captivity wliich his wife then 
suffered. Here, likewise, he recounted the whole truth, 
omitting only tlie motive to the French captain's cruelty, 
for which he assigned a very different reason, namely, his 
attempt to secure Hcartfrcc's jewels. Wild, indeed, always 
kept as much truth as was possible in everything: and this 
he said was turning the cannon of the enemy upon ilicm- 


selvcs. 

Wild, having thus with admirable and truly laudable 
conduct achieved the first step, began to discourse on tltc 
badness of tl»e world, and particularly to blame the severity 
of creditors, who seldom or never attended to any unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances, but without mercy inflicted confine¬ 
ment on the debtor, whose body the law, with very 
unjustifiable rigour, delivered into their power. He added, 
that for his part, he looked on this restraint to be as heavy 
a punishment as any appointed by law for the greatest 
offenden. That the loss of liberty was, in his opinion, 
equal to, if not worse, than the loss of life; that he lud always 
determined, if by any accident or nusfortune he had been 
subjected to the former, he would run the greatest risk of 
the latter to rescue himself from it; which he said, if men did 
not want resolution, was always enough; for that it was 
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ridiculous to conceive that r\vo or tlircc men could confine 
two or three hundred, unless the prisoners were either foob 
or cowards, especially when they were neither chained nor 
fettered. He went on in this manner till, perceiving the 
utmost attention in Heartfree, he ventured to propose to 
him an endeavour to moke his escape, which he said might 
easily be executed; that he would himself raise a party in 
the prbon, and that, if a murder or two should happen in 
the attempt, he (Heartfree) might keep free from any share 
either in the guilt or in the danger. 

There is one misfortune which attends all great men and 
their schemes, viz. that, in order lo carr)' tJicm into execu¬ 
tion, they ore obliged in proposing their purpose to their 
tools, to discover themselves to be of that disposition in 
which certain little Nvriters have advised mankind to place 
no confidence; an advice which hath been sometimes taken. 
Indeed, many inconveniences arise to the said great men 
from these scribblers publishing without restraint their 
hints or alarms to society; and many great and glorious 
schemes have been thus frustrated; wherefore it were to be 
wbbed that in oil well-regulated governments such liberties 
should be by some wholesome laws restrained, and all 
writers inhibited from venting any other instructions to the 
people tlian what should be first approved and licensed 
by the said great men, or their proper instruments or toob; 
by which means nothing would ever be published but what 
made for the advancing their most noble projects. 

Heartfree, whose suspicions were again rabed by this 
advice, viewing Wild with inconceivable disdain, spoke as 
follows: ‘There is one thing the loss of which I should 
deplore infinitely bc)'ond that of liberty and of life abo; 
I mean that of a good conscience; a blessing which he who 
possesses can never be thoroughly unhappy; for the 
bitterest potion of life is by this so sweetened, that it soon 


becomes palarablc; whereas, without it, die most delicate 
enjoyments quickly lose all their relish, and life itself grows 
insipid, or rather nauseous, to us. Would you then lessen 
my misfortunes by robbing me of what hath been my only 
comfort under them, and on whicli I place my dependence 
of being relieved from them? I have read that Socrates 
refused to save liis life by breaking the laws of his country, 
and departing from his prison when it was open. Perhaps 
my virtue w'ould not go so far; but heaven forbid liberty 
should have such charms to tempt me to the perpetration 
of so horrid a crime as murder! As to the poor evasion of 
committing it by other hands, it might be useful indeed to 
those who seek only the escape from temporal punishment, 
but can be of no sendee to excuse me to that Being whom 
I chiefly fear offending; nay, it would greatly aggravate 
my guUt by so impudent an endeavour to impose upon 
Him, and by so wickedly involving otlicrs in my crime. 
Give me, therefore, no more advice of this kind; for this is 
my great comfort in all my afflictions, that it is in the power 
of no enemy to rob me of my conscience, nor will I ever be 
so much my own enemy as to injure it** 

Though our hero heard all this wdih proper contempt, he 
made no direct answer, but endeavoured to evade his 
proposal as much as possible, which he did with admirable 
dexterity: this method of getting tolerably well off, when 
you arc repulsed in your attack on a man*s conscience, may 
be styled the art of retreating, in which the politician, as 
well as the general, luth sometimes a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his great abilities in hU profession. 

Wild, having made this admirable retreat, and argued 
away all design of involving his friend in the g:uilt of 
murder, concluded, however, that he thought him rather 
too scrupulous in not attempting his escape; and then, 
promising to use all such means as the other would permit 



in his service, took his leave for the present. Heartfrcc, 
having indulged himself an hour his children, repaired 

to rest, which he enjoyed quiet and undisturbed; whilst 
Wild, disdaining repose, sac up all night, consulting how 
he might bring about the final dcstrucrion of his friend, 
without being beholden to any assistance from himself, 
which he now despaired of procuring. With the result of 
these consulutions we shall acquaint our reader in good 
time, but at present we have matters of much more con¬ 
sequence to relate to him. 


CHAPTER VI 

I 

The event of FirehlooTs adventure; and a treaty of 
^ marriage^ tvhkh wight have been concluded either at 

Smithfcld or St. James*s 

i 

I Firbblood returned from his enterprise unsuccessful. The 
gentleman happened Co go home another way than he had 
I intended; so that the whole design miscarried. Fireblood 
had indeed robbed the coach, and had wantonly discharged 
I a pistol into it, which slightly wounded one of the passen¬ 
gers in the arm. The booty he met with was not very 
^ considerable, though much greater than that with which 
< he acquainted Wild; for of eleven pounds in money, two 
t silver watches, and a wedding-ring, he produced no more 
than two guineas and the ring, which he protcsccxl with 
numberless oaths was his whole booty. However, when an 
advertisement of the robbery was published, with a reward 
^ promised for the ring and the watches, Fireblood was 
obliged CO confess the whole, and to acquaint our hero 
where he had pawned the watches; which Wild, taking the 
fill! value of them for his pains, restored to the right owner. 

He did not £ul catechizing his young friend on this 
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occasion. He said he was sorry to see any of his gang 
guilty of a breach of honour; that without honour 
was at an end; that it a prig had but honour he would over¬ 
look every vice in the world. ‘But, ncvertliclcss, said he, 
'I will forgive you this time, as you arc a hopeful lad; and 
I hope never afterwards to find you delinquent in this great 
point.* 

Wild bad now brought his gang to great regularity: he 
was obeyed and feared by them all. He had likewise 
established an office, where all men who were robbed, 
paying the value only (or a little more) of their goods, 
might have them again. This was of notable use to several 
persons who had lost pieces of plate they had received from 
their grandmothers; to others who had a particular value for 
certain rings, watches, heads of canes, snuff-boxes, cte., foe 
wluch they would not have taken twent)' times as much as 
they were wortli, either because they had them a little while 
or a long lime, or that somebody else had had them before, 
or from some other such excellent reason, winch often 
stamps a greater value on a toy than the great Bubble-boy 
himself would have the impudence to set upon it. 

By these means he seemed in so promising a way of 
procuring a fortune, and was regarded in so tliriving a 
light by all the gentlemen of his acquaintance, os by the 
keeper and turnkeys of Newgate, by Mr. Snap, and others 
of his occupation, that Mr. Snap one day, taking Mr. Wild 
the elder aside, very seriously proposed what tlicy had often 
lightly talked over, a strict union between their families, by 
marrjing his daughter Tishy to our hero. This proposal was 
very readily accepted by the old gentleman, who promised 
to acquaint his son with it. 

On the morrow on which this message was delivered, 
our hero, little dreaming of the happiness which, of its 
own accord, was advancing so near towards turn, had called 
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Fireblood to him; and, after informing that youth of the 
violence of his passion for the young lady, and assuring 
him what confidence he reposed in him and his honour, he 
dispatched him to Miss Tishy vnth the following letter; 
which we here insert, not only as we cake it to be extremely 
curious, but to be a much better pattern for that epistolary 
kind of writing which is generally called love-letters than 
any to be found in the aaidcmy oj complimcfits, and which we 
challenge all the beaus of our time to excel cither in matter 
or spelling. 

Most divinb and adwhorabib cpfeturb, —I doubt not 
but those IIs, briter th^ tbc son, which have kindled such a flam in 
my hart, have likewise the faculty of seeing it. It would be the 
hiest preassumption to imagin you eggnoranr of my loav. No, 
madam, I soUemly purtest, that of all the butys in the unaversal 
glob, there is none kapablc of batcracting my Ib like you. Corts 
and pallaccs would be to me deserts without your kurnpany, 
and with it a wilderness would have more charms than haven 
itself. For 1 hop you will beleve me when I swarc every place in 
the univarse is a haven with you. I am konvinced you must be 
simibcl of my violent passion for you, which, if I endevored to 
hid it. would be as impossible as for you, or the son, to Isid your 
butyb. I assure you I luve not slept a wink since 1 had the hapness 
of seeing you last; therefore hop you will, out of Kumpassion, let 
me have the honour of seeing you this aftemune; for 1 am. with 
the greatest adwhoradon. 

Most deivioe creeture, 

lour most passionate amirer. 

Adwhorer, and slave, 
Jonathan Wyld. 

If the spelling of this letter be not so strictly orthographi* 
cal, the reader vrill be pleased to remember that such a 
defect might be worthy of censure in a low and scholastic 
character, but can be no blemish in that sublime greatness 
of wluch we endeavour to raise a complete idea in this 
history. In which kind of composition spelling, or indeed 
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any kind of human literature, hath never been thought a 
necessary ingredient; for if these sort of great personages 
can but complot and contrive their noble schemes, and hack 
and hcNv mankind sufficieDtly, there never be wanting 
fit and able persons who can spell to record their praises. 
Again, if it should be observed that the style of this letter 
doth not exactly correspond with that of our hero's speeches, 
which we have here recorded, we answer, it b sufficient if 
in these the historian adheres faithfully to the matter, though 
he embcllbhcs the diction with some ffourbhcs of hb own 


eloquence, without which die excellent speeches recorded 
in ancient hbtorians (particularly in Sallust) would have 
scarce been found in their writings. Nay, even amongst the 
modems, famous as they arc for elocution, it may be 
doubted whether those inimitable harangues published in 
the monthly magoiines came literally from the mouths of 
the Hurgos, etc., as they arc dierc inserted, or whether 
we may not rather suppose some lustorianofgrcat eloquence 
bath borrowed die matter only, and adorned it with those 
rhetorical Bowers for which many of the said Hurgos arc 




not so extremely eminent. 
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MatMs pretiminary to the marriage between 
Mr. Jonathan Wild and the chaste Jjetiiia 


But to proceed with our hbiory; Fircblood, having 
received thb letter, and prombed on his honour, with many 
voluntary asseverations, to discharge his embassy faithfully^ 
went to vbit die fair L^tida. The lady, having opened 
the letter and read it, put on an air of dbdain, and told 
Mr. Fireblood she could not conceive what Mr. Wild 


meant by troubling her with hb impertinence; she begged 
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him to carry the letter bick again, sa^-ing, had she known 
from whom it came, she would have been d—d before she 
had opened it. ^ But with you, young gendeman,* says she, 

‘ I am not in the least angry. I am rather sorry that so pretty 
a young man should be employed in such an errand/ 
She accompanied these words with so tender an accent and 
so wanton a leer, that Fircblood, who was no backward 
youth, began to take her by the hand, and proceeded so 
warmly, that, to imitate his actions %vilb the rapidir\'of our 
narration, he in a fc%v minutes ravished this fair creature, 
or at least would have ravished her, if she had not, by a 
timely compliance, prevented him. 

Fircblood, after he had ravished as much as he could, 
returned to Wild, and acquainted him, as far as any wise 
man would, with what had passed; concluding with many 
praises of the young lady’s beauty, svith whom, he said, if 
his honour would have permitted him, he should himself 
have fallen in love; but, d—n him if he would not sooner 
be tom in pieces by wild horses chan even think of injuring 
his friend. He asserted indeed, and swore so heartily, that, 
had not Wild been so thoroughly convinced of the im¬ 
pregnable chastity of the lady, he might have suspected 
his success; however, he was, by these means, entirely 
satisfied of his friend’s inclination towards liis mistress. 

Thus constimted were the love affairs of our hero, when 
his father brought liim Mr. Snap*s proposal. The reader 
must know very little of love, or indeed of anything eke, 
if he requires any information concerning the reception 
which this proposal met with. Not gmlty never sounded 
sweeter in the cars of a prisoner at the bar, nor the sound of 
a reprieve to one at the gallows, than did ever word of the 
old gentleman in the ears of our hero. He gave his father 
full power Co treat in his name, and desired nothing more 
than expedition. 
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The old people now met, and Snap, who had information 
from his daughter of the violent passion of her lover, 
endeavoured to improve it to the best advantage, and 
would have not only declined giving her any fortune 
himself, but have attempted to cheat her of what she owed 
to the liberality of her relations, particularly of a pint silver 
caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. However, in this 
the young lady herself afterwards took care to prevent him. 
As to the old Mr. Wild, he did not sufficiently attend to all 
the designs of Snap, as his faculties were busily employed 
in designs of his own. to overreach (or, as otlien express it, 
to cheat) the said Mr. Snap, by pretending to give his son 
a whole number for a chair, when in reality he was entitled 
to a third only. 

While matters were thiu settling between the old folks 
the young lady agreed to admit Mr. Wild’s visits, and, by 
degrees, began to entertain him with all tlic show of 
affection which the great natural reserve of her temper, and 
the greater artificial reserve of her education, would 
permit. At Icngdi, everything being agreed between their 
parents, settlements made, and the lady’s fortune (to wit, 
seventeen pounds and nine shillings in money and goods) 
paid down, the day for their nuptiab was fixed, and they 
were celebrated accordingly. 

Most private liistorics, as well as comedies, end at this 
period; the historian and the poet both concluding they 
have done enough for their hero when tlicy have married 
him; or intimating rather that the rest of his life must be a 
dull calm of happiness, very delightfiil indeed to pass 
through, but somewhat insipid to relate; and matrimony 
in general must, I believe, without any dispute, be allowed 
to be this state of tranquil felicity, including so little variety, 
that, like Salisbury Plain, it affords only one prospect, a 
very pleasant one it must be confessed, but the same. 


Now there was all the probability' imaginable that this 
contract would have proved of such happy note, both from 
the great accomplishments of the young lady, who was 
thought to be possessed of every' qualification necessary 
to make the marriage state happy, and trom the truly 
ardent passion of Mr. Wild; but, whether it was that nature 
and fortune had great designs for him to execute, and 
would not suffer his vast abilities to be lost and sunk in the 
arms of a wife, or whether neither nature nor forainc had 
any hand in the matter, is a point I will not dcicrniinc. 
Certain it is that this match did not produce ihat serene 
state we have mentioned above, but resembled the most 
turbulent and ruffled, rather than the most calm sea. 

1 cannot here omit a conjecture, ingenious enough, ot a 
friend of mine, who had a long intimacy in the Wild 
family. He hath often told me he fancied one reason of 
the dissatisfactions which afterwards fell out between Wild 
and his lady, arose from the number of gallants to whom 
she had, before marriage, granted favours; for, say's he, 
and indeed very probable it is too, the lady might expect 
from her husband what she had before received from 
several, and, being angry not to find one man as good as 
ten, she had, from that indignation, taken those steps which 
we cannot perfectly justify. 

From this person I received the following dialogue, which 
he assured me he had overheard and taken down verbatim. 
It passed on the day fortnight after they were married. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


\ 

t 

1 

A dialogue tuatrimoniaK udtUh passed betu^een Jonathan 
Wild, Esq., and Latitia hts wife, on (he tnonun^ of the 
day fortnight on which his nuptials were celebrated; which 
concluded more amicably tlum (hose debates gaierally do 

Jonathan. My dear, I ^v^sh you would lie a little longer 
iu bed this moming- 

Lcrtitia. Indeed I cannot; I am engaged to breakfast with 
Jack Strongbow. 

JotMthan. I don*t know what Jack Strongbow doth so 
often at my house. I assure you I am uneasy at it; for, 
though I have no suspicion of your virtue, yet it may 
injure your reputation in the opinion of my neighbours. 

Latitia. I don’t trouble my head about my neighbours; 
and they shall no more tell me what company I am to keep 
than my husband shall. 

Jonathan. A good wife would keep no company which 
made her husband uneasy. 

Lcetitia. You might have found one of those good wives, 
sir, if you had pleased; 1 had no objectioo to it. 

Jonathan. I thought I had found one in you. 

Latitia. You did! I am very much obliged to you for 
thinking me so poor-spirited a creature; but 1 hope to 
convince you to the contrary. What, I suppose you took 
me for a raw senseless girl, who knew nothing what other 
married women do! 

Jonathan. No matter what I took you for; I have taken 
you for better and worse. 

Leetitia. And at your own desire too; for I am sure you 
never had mine. I should not have broken my heart if Mr. 
Wild had thought proper to bestow himself on any other 
more happy woman. Ha, ha I 
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Jonathan, I hope, madam, you don’t iirugine that was not 
in my power, or that I married you out of any land of 
necessity. 

Li^titia. O no, sir; I am convinced there arc silly women 
enough. And far be it from me to accuse you of any 
necessicy for a %vife. I believe you could have been vety' 
well contented with the state of a bachelor; I have no 
reason to complain of your necessities; but that, you know 
a woman cannot tell beforehand. 

Jonathan. I can't guess what you would insinuate, for 
I believe no woman had ever less reason to complain of her 
husband's want of fondness. 

Latitia. Then some, 1 am certain, have great reason to 
complain of the price they give for them. But I know 
better thuigs. {These words were spoken with a very great air, 
and toss of the head.) 

Jonathan. Well, my sweeting, I will make it impossible 
for you to wish me more food. 

Latitia. Pray, Mr Wild, none of this nauseous be¬ 
haviour, nor those odious words. 1 wish you were fond! 
I assure you, I don’t know what you would pretend to 
insinuate of me. I have no wishes which misbecome a 
virtuous woman. No, nor should not, if I had married for 
love. And especially now, when nobody, I am sure, can 
suspect me of any such thing. 

Jonathan. If you did not marry for love why did you 
marry? 

Leetitia. Because it was convenient, and my parents 
forced me. 

Jonathan. 1 hope, madam, at least, you will not tell me to 
my face you have made your convenience of me. 

Laiitia. I have made nothing of you; nor do I desire the 
honour of making anything of you* 

Jonathan. Yes, you have made a husband of me. 

• 
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L<r(i(ia. No, you made yourself so; for I repeat once more 
It was not iny desire, but your own. 

JofKjfhan. You should think yourself obliged to me for 
that desire. 

Ltvdlin. La, sir ! you was not so singular in it. I was not in 
despair. 1 have had other olfcrs, and better too. 

Joihuluui. 1 wish you had accepted them with all my 
heart. 

Levhtia. I must tell you, Mr. Wild, this is a ver)' brutish 
manner in treating a woman to whom you have such 
obligations; but I know how to despise it, and to despise 
you too for shewing it me. Indeed, I am well enough paid 
for the foolish preference I gave to you. I flattered myself 
that 1 should at least have been used with good manners. 

I thought 1 liad married a gentleman; but I find you cvcr>' 
way contemptible and below my concern. 

Joiuuluut. D—n you, madam, have I not the more reason 
to complain when you tell me you married for your 
convenience only? 

La'dfia. Very fine truly. Is it behaviour worthy a man to 
swear at a womanr Yet why should 1 mention what comes 
from a wretch whom 1 despiset 

Jouaduuu Don't repeat that word so often. I despise you 
as heartily as you can me. And, to tell you a truth, 1 married 
you for my convenience likcs>isc, to satisfy a passion wliich I 
have now satisfied, and you may be d—d for anything I care. 

The world shall know how barbarously I am 
treated by such a villain. 

JofMilan. I need take very little pains to acquaint the 
world what a b—eh you arc, your actions will demon¬ 
strate it. 

L<rtUia. Monster 11 would advise you not to depend too 
much on my sex, and provoke me too far; for 1 can do 
you a mischief, and >viU, if you dare use me so, you villain! 
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Jotinthan. Begin whenever you please, miclam; but 
assure yourself, the moment you lay aside the woman, 

1 will treat you as such no longer; and if the first blow is 
yours, I promise you the last shall be mine. 

Lirtiiitj. Use me as you will; but d—n me it ever you 
shall use me as a woman again; for may I be cursed if ever 
I enter into your bed more. 

Jonathan. May I be cursed if that abstinence be not the 
greatest obligation you can lay upon me; for I assure you 
faithfully your person was all I had ever any regard for; 
and that I now loathe and detest as much as ever I liked it. 

Lattitia. It is impossible for r\vo people to agree better; 
for I always detested your person; and as for any other 

regard, you must bcconvinccd I never could have any for you. 

Jonathan. Why, then, since we arc come to a right 
understanding, as we arc to live together, suppose we 
agreed, instead of quarrelling and abusing, to be civil to 
each other. 

L<ttitia. With all my heart. 

JonalUan. Let us shake hands then, and hcnccforwards 
never live like man and wife; that is, never be loving nor 
ever quarrel. 

Urtitia. Agreed. But pray, Mr. Wild, why b—ch^ Why 
did you suffer such a word to escape youi 

Jonathan. It is not worth your remembrance. 

L<c(itia. You agree I shall converse with whomsoever 
! pleaset 

Jonathan. Without control? And I have the same liberty? 

l^titia. When I interfere may every curse you can wish 
attend me! 

Jomthan. Let us now take a farewell kiss, and may I be 
hanged if it is not the sweetest you ever gave me. 

L<stitia. But why b—eh? Methinks I should be glad to 
know why b—eh? 

\ i29'i 





At which worcis he sprang from the bed, d—ing her 
temper heartily. She returned it again with equal abuse, 
which was continued on both sides while he was dressing. 
However, they agreed to continue steadfast in this new 
resolution; and the joy arising on that occasion at length 
dismissed them pretty cheerfully from each other, though 
Lxtitia could not help concluding with the words, *Why 
h—eh?* 


CHAPTER IX 

Obsertfations on (he foregoing diohgtie, together uriih a base 
design on our hero, iv/nV/i be detested by every lover of 

GREATNESS 

Thus did this dialogue (which, though we have termed it 
matrimonial, had indeed very litdc savour of the sweets of 
matrimony in it) produce at last a resolution more wise 
than striedy pious, and which, if they could have rigidly 
adhered to it, might have prevented some unpleasant 
moments as well to our hero as to his serene consort; but 
their hatred was so very great and unaccountable that they 
never could bear to sec the least composure in one another's 
countenance without attempting to ruffle it This set them 
on so many contrivances to plague and vex one another, 
drat as their proximity afforded them such frequent 
opportunities of executing their malicious purposes, they 
seldom passed one easy or quiet day together. 

And this, reader, and no other, is the cause of those 
many inquietudes which thou must have observed to 
disturb the repose of some married couples who mistake 
impbcable hatred for indifference; for why should Cor- 
vinus, who lives in a round of intrigue^ and seldom doth, 
and never willingly would, dolly with his wife, endeavour 
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to prevent her irom the $arisfachon of an intrigue in her 
rum? Why doth Camilla refuse a more agreeable invitation 
abroad, only to expose her husband at his own table at 
home? In short, to mention no more instances, whence can 
all the quorreb, and jealousies, and jars proceed in people 
who have no love for each other, unless from that noble 
passion above mentioned, that desire, according to my 
Lady Betty Modbh, of curing each other of a smile. 

We thought proper to give our reader a short taste of 
the domestic state of our hero, the rather to show him that 
great men are subject to the same frailties and incon¬ 
veniences in ordinary life with little men, and that heroes 
arc really of the same species with other human creatures, 
notwithstanding all the pains they themselves or their 
flatterers take to assert the contrary; and that they differ 
chiefly in the immensity of their greatness, or, as die 
vulgar erroneously call it, villainy. Now, therefore, that 
we may not dwell too long on low scenes in a history of 
the sublime kind, we shall return to actions of a higher 
note and more suitable to our purpose. 

When the boy Hymen had, with hb lighted torch, 
driven the boy Cupid out of doors, that is to say, in common 
phrase, when the violence of Mr. WUd^s passion (or rather 
appetite) for the chaste Laratia began to abate, he returned 
to vbit his friend Heartfree, who was now in the liberties 
of the Fleet, and had appeared to the commission of 
bankruptcy against him. Here be met with a more cold 
reception than he himself had apprehended* Heartfree had 
long entertained suspidons of Wild, but these suspidons 
had from time to time been confounded with drcumscances, 
and prindpally smothered with that amazing confidence 
which was indeed the most striking virtue in our hero. 
Heartfree was unwilling to condemn his fnend without 
certain evidence, and laid hold on every probable semblance 



to acquit him; but the proposal made at his last vfsit had so 
totally blackened his character in this poor man’s opinion, 
that it entirely fixed the wavering scale, and he no longer 
doubted but that our hero was one of the greatest villains in 
the world. 

Circumstances of great improbability- often escape men 
who devour .a story’ with greedy can; the reader, therefore, 
cannot wonder that Hcartfrec, whose passions were so 
variously concerned, first for the fidelity, and secondly for 
the safety of his wife; and, lasdy, who was so distracted 
with doubt concerning the conduct of his friend, should at 
this relation p.ass imobserved the incident of his being 
committed to the boat by the captain of the privateer, 
which he had at the time of his telling so lamely accounted 
for; but now, when Heartfrcc came to reflect on the whole, 
and with a high prepossession against Wild, the absurdity 
of this fact glared in his eyes and struck him in the most 
sensible manner. At length a thought of great horror 
suggested itself to his imagination, and this was, whether 
the whole was not a fiction, and Wild, who was, as he had 
learned from his osvn mouth, equal to any undertaking 
how black soever, had not spirited away, robbed, and 
murdered his wifc. 

Intolerable as this apprehension was, he not only turned 
it round and examined it carefully in his o^vn mind, but 
acquainted young Friendly with it at dicir next interview. 
Friendly, who detested Wild (&om that envy probably 
with which these great characters naturally inspire 
low fellows), encouraged these suspicions so much, that 
Hcartfrec resolved to attach our hero and carry him before 
a magistrate. 

Thb resolution had been some time taken, and Friendly, 
with a warrant and a constable, had with the utmost 
diligence searched several days for our hero; but, whether 


it was that in compliance with modem custom he had 
retired to spend die honeymoon with his bride, the only 
moon indeed in which it is tlishienable or customary for 
the married parties to have any correspondence with each 
other; or perhaps his habitation might for particular 
reasons be usually kept a secret, like those of some few 
great men whom unfortunately the law hath left out of 
chat reasonable as well as honourable provision which it 
hath made for the securin'of the persons of other great men. 

But Wild resolved to perform works of supererogation in 
tlie way of honour, and, tliough, no hero is obliged to 
answer the challenge of my lord chief justice, or indeed of 
any other magistrate, but may with unblemished reputa¬ 
tion slide away from it, yee such was the bravery, such the 
greatness, the magnanimity of Wild, that he appeared in 
person to it. 

Indeed envy may say one thing, which iiuy lessen the 
glory of this action, namely, that the said Mr. Wild knew 
nothing of the said warrant or challenge; and as thou 
mayest be assured, reader, that the malicious fury will 
onoic nothing which can anyways sully so great a character, 
so she hath endeavoured to account for this second visit 
of our hero to his friend Hcartfrcc from a very diffcrciu 
motive than tliat of asserting his own innocence. 


CHAPTER X 

Afr. IVild u'lV/i unprecedented generosity visits his friend 
Hcartfree, and the ungrateful reception he met with 

It hath been said tlicn tliat Mr. Wild, not being able on 
the strictest cxamiiution to find in a certain spot of human 
nature called his own heart the least grain of that pitiful 
low quality colled honesty, had resolved, perhaps a little 
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too gcncrallv, that there was no such thing. Hc» tlicrctorc, 
imputed the resolution with which Mr. Hcartfrcc had so 
positively refused to concern himself in murder, either to a 
fear of bloodying his hands or the apprehension of a ghost, 
or lest he should make an additional example in that 
excellent book called God’s Revatge against Murder; and 
doubted not but he would (at least in his present necessity) 
agree Nvtthout scruple to a simple robbery, especially where 
any considerable booty should be proposed, and the safety 
of the attack plausibly made appear; which if he could 
prcv.^il on him to undertake, he would immediately after¬ 
wards get liim impeached, convicted, and hanged. He no 
sooner, therefore, had discharged bis duties to Hymen, 
and heard that Hcartfrcc had procured himself the liberties 
of the Fleet, than he resolved to visit him. and to propose a 
robbery with all the allurements of profit, ease, and safety. 

This proposal was no sooner made than it was answered 
by Hcartfrcc in the following manner: 

'I might have hoped the answer which I gave to your 
former advice would have prevented me from the danger 
of receiving a second affront of this kind. An affront 1 call 
it, and surely, if it be so to call a man a villain, it can be 
no less to shew him you suppose him one. Indeed, it nuy 
be wondered how any man can arrive at the boldness, 1 
may say impudence, of first making such an overture to 
another; surely it is seldom done, unless to those who have 
previously betrayed some symptoms of their own baseness. 
If I have therefore shewn you any such, these insults are 
more pardonable; but I assure you, if such appear, they 
discharge all their malignance outwardly, and reflect not 
even a shadow within; for to me baseness seems inconsistent 
with this rule, OP doing no other person an injury 

PROM ANY MOTIVE OR ON ANY CONSIDERATION 
WBATBVBB. TKis, SIT, is the rule by which I am determined 
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to walk, nor can that nun justify disbelieving me who wi4> 
not own he walks not by it himself. Uut, whether it b^, 
allowed to me or no, or whether I feel the good effects of it^ 
being practised by others, 1 am resolved to numtain it; fot,( 
surely no man can reap a bcuefit from my pursuing it equ4i 
to the comfort I mysclfcnjoy: for wlut a ravishuig tliought,| 
how replete with ecstasy, must the consideration be, tha,(] 
Almighty Goodness is by its own nature engaged to reward/ 
me! How indifferent must such a persuasion make a ma^| 
to ail the occurrences of this life! What trifles must Inf^ 
represent to himself both the enjoyments and the afflicdon^j 
of this world! How easily must he acquiesce under missings 
the former, and how patiendy will be submit to the la(tcc,| 
who is convinced that his failing of a transitory imperfee;^, 
reward here is a most certain argument of his obtaining oiifi, 
permanent and complete hereafter! Dost thou think then,') 
thou litde, paltry, mean animal (\vith such language did hy, 
treat our truly great man), that 1 will forgo such con^j, 
foruble expectations for any pitiful reward which thoqi 
canst suggest or promise to me; for that sordid lucre for 
which all pains and labour arc undertaken by the in^/ 
dustrious, and all barbaridcs and iniquides committed by,, 
die vile; for a worthless acquisidon, which such as thou ai;f, 
can possess, can ^vc, or can take awayt’ The formet/ 
part of this speech occasioned much yawning in our herq,/ 
but the latter roused his anger; and he was coUecdiig hj^, 
rage to answer, when Friendly and the constable, who hai^ 
been summoned by Heartfree on Wild s first appearaneq^j 
entered the room, and seized die great man just as his wrad^^ 
was bursting from his Ups. b 

The dialogue which now ensued is not worth rclaung^, 
Wild was soon acquainted with the reason of this rougljj 
treatment, and presendy conveyed before a magistrate, g 
Notwithstanding the doubts raised by Mr. Wild $ lawyc^ 



on his examination, he insisted that the proceeding was 
improper, for that a writ dc homuxe repIcgiaiido shon\d issue, 
and on the return of that a eapuis in withernanty the justice 
inclined to commitment, so that Wild was driven to other 
methods for his defence. He, thcreiorc, acquainted the 
justice dial there w'as a young man likewise with him in die 
boat, and begged that he might be sent for, Nvhich request 
was accordingly gr.antcd, and the faithful Achates (Mr. 
Fircblood) was soon produced to bear testimony for his 
friend, which he did with so much becoming zeal, and went 
througli his examination wnth sucli coherence (though he 
was forced to collect his evidence from the hints given him 
by Wild in the presence of the justice and the accuser^)* 
that, as here was direct evidence against mere presumption, 
our hero was most honourably acquitted, and poor Heart- 
free w.\s charged by the justice, the audience, and all others 
wlu> afterwards heard the story, with the blackest ingrati¬ 
tude, in attempting to take away the life of a man to whom 
he had such eminent obligations. 

Lest so vast an effort of friendship as this of Fircblood*s 
should too violently surprise the reader in this degenerate 
age, it may be proper to inform him that, beside the tics 
of engagement in the same employ, another nearer and 
stronger alliance subsisted bct%vccn our hero and this 
youth, whicli latter was just departed from the amis of 
the lovely Larritia when he received her husband's message; 
an instance which may also serve to justify those strict 
intercourses of love and< acquaintance w'hich so commonly 
subsist in modem history between the husband and gallant, 
displaying the vast focce of friendship contracted by this 
more honourable than legal alliance, which is thought to 
be at present one of the strongest bonds of amity between 
great men, and die most reputable as well as easy way to 
their favour. 
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Four mondu had now passed since Hcarcfrcc’s first 
confinement, and his affairs had begun to wear a more 
benign .aspect; but they were a good deal injured by this 
attempt on Wild (so dangerous is any attack on a citEAT 
man), several of his neighbours, and particularly one or 
two ot liis own trade, industriously endeavouring, from 
their bitter animosity against such kind of iniquity, to 
spread and exaggerate his ingratitude as much as possible; 
not in the lease scrupling, in the violent ardour of their 
indignation, to add some small circumstances ot their o\vj\ 
knowledge of the many obligations conferred on Hcartfrcc 
by Wild. To all these scandals he quietly submitted, com¬ 
forting himself ih the consciousness of his own innocence, 
and confiding in Time, the sure friend of justice, to acquit 
him. 


CHAPTER XI 

A scheme so deeply laidy that it sUomes all the politics of 
this otir age; with digression and subdigression 

Wild having now, to the liatrcd he bore Hcartfrcc on 
account of those injuries he had done him, an additional 
spur from this injury received (for so it appeared to him, 
who, no more than the most ignorant, considered how 
truly he deserved it), applied his utmost industry to accom¬ 
plish the ruin of one whose very name sounded odious in 
his ears; when luckily a scheme arose in his imagination 
which not only promised to effect it securely, but (which 
pleased him most) by means of the mischief he had already 
done liim; and which would at once load Kim with die 
imputation of having committed what he himself had done 
to him, and would bring on him the severest puiushmont 
for a fact of which he was not only innocent, but had 
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already so greatly suffered by. And this was no other than 
to charge him with having conveyed away his wife, with 
his most valuable effects, in order to defraud his creditors. 

He no sooner st.artcd this thought tlun he immediately 
resolved on putting it in execution. What remained to 
(Xinsidcr was onlv the and the person or tool to 

be employed; for the stage of tire world differs from that 
m Drur>' Lane principally in this—that whcrc.'is, on the 
latter, the hero or chief figure is almost continually before 
your eyes, whilst the under-actors arc not seen above once 
in an evening; now, on the former, the hero or great man 
is always behind the curtain, and seldom or never appears 
or doth anything in his osvn person. He doth indeed, in 
this GRAND DRAMA, father perform the part of the 
prompter, and doth instruct the wcU-drest figures, who arc 
strutting in public on the stage, what to say and do. To say 
the truth, a puppet-show will illustrate our meaning better 
where it is the master of the show (the great man) who 
dances and moves eveiy'lhing, whether it be the King of 
MuscoN'y or whatever other potentate alias puppet which 
we behold on the stage; but he himself keeps wisely out of 
sight: for, should he once appear, the whole motion would 
He at an end. Not that any one is ignorant of his being 
there, or supposes that the puppets are not mere sticks of 
wood, and he himself the sole mover; but as this (though 
every one knows it) doth not appear visibly, i.e. to their 
ayes, no one is ashamed of consenting to be imposed upon; 
of helping on the drama, by calling the several sticks or 
puppets by the names which the master hath allotted to 
them, and by assigning to each the character wltich the 
great man is pleased they shall move in, or rather in which 
he himself is pleased to move them. 

1 It would be to suppose thee, gentle reader, one of very 
little knowledge in this world, to imagine thou hast never 
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seen some of these puppet-show which arc so frequently 
acted on the great stage; but tliougli thou shouldst have 
resided all thy days in those remote parts of this island 
which great men seldom visit, yet, if thou hast any pene¬ 
tration, thou must have had some occasions to admire botli 
the solemnity of countenance in the actor and the gravity 
in the specutor, while some of those farces arc carried on 
which arc acted almost daily in every village in the kingdom. 
He muse have a very despicable opinion of mankind indeed 
who can conceive them to be imposed on as often as they 
appear to be so. The truth is, tliey arc in the same situation 
with the readers of romances; who, tliough they know the 
whole to be one entire fiction, nevertheless agree to be 
deceived; and, as these find amusement, so do the others 
find ease and convenience in this concurrence. But, this 
being a subdigression, I return to my digression. 

A GREAT MAN ougbt to do his business by others; to 
employ hands, as we have before said, to his purposes, and 
keep himself as much behind die curtain as possible; and 
though it must be acknowledged that two very grc.ac men, 
whose names will be both recorded in history, did in these 
latter times come forth themselves on the suge, and did 
hack and hew and lay each odicr most cruelly open to die 
diversion of the spectators, yet this muse be mendoned 
rather as an example of avoidance than imitarion, and is to 
be ascribed to the number of those instances which serve 
to evince the trudi of these maxims: Nemo mortolium 
omnibus horis sapit. Ira furor hreuis est, etc. 
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CHAPTER XII 


New ittsfdttces of Fricttdly's 

To return to my hiitor)', which, having rested itself i 
little, is now ready to proceed on its journey: Fircblood was 
the person chosen by Wild for this service. He had, on a 
late occasion, experienced the talents of this youth for a 
good round perjury. He immediately, therefore, found him 
out, and proposed it to liim; when, receiving his instant 
assent, they consulted together, and soon framed an 
evidence, which, being communicated to one of the most 
bitter and severe creditors of Hcartfrcc, by him laid before 
a magistrate, and attested by the oath of Fircblood, the 
justice granted his warrant; and Hcartfrcc was accordingly 
apprehended and brought before him. 

When the officers came for this poor wretch they found 
him meanly diverting himself with hb little children, the 
younger of whom sat on hb knees, and the elder was 
playing at a little dbtance &om him Nvith Friendly. One 
of the officen, who was a very good sort of a man, but one 
very laucbbly severe in hb office, after acquainting Hcartfrcc 
witli hb errand, bade him come along and be d^d, and 
leave those little bastards, for so, he said, he supposed they 
were, for a legacy to the parish. Hcart&ee was much 
surprised at hearing there was a warrant for felony against 
him; but he shewed less concern than Friendly did in his 
y countenance. The elder daughter, w*hcn she saw the officer 
lay hold on her father, immediately quitted her play, and, 
running to him and bursting into tean, cried out: *You 
shall not hurt poor papa.* One of the other ruffians offered 
to take the little one rudely from hb knees; but Hcartfrcc 
started up, and, catching the fellow by the collar, dashed 
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\m head so violently against die wall, that, had he had any 
brains, he might possibly have lost them by the blow. 

The officer, like most of those heroic spirits who insult 
men in adversity, had some prudence mixt with his zeal 
for jusdee. Seeing, therefore, this rough treatment of lus 
companion, he began to pursue more gentle methods, and 
very civilly desired Mr. Heartfrec to go with him, seeing 
he was an officer, and obliged to execute his warrant; that 
he was sorry for his misfortune, and hoped he would be 
acquitted. The other answered: ‘He should patiently 
submit to the laws of his country, and would attend him 
whither he was ordered to conduct him'; then, taking 
leave of his children %vith a tender kiss, he rccoimncndcd 
them to the* care of Friendly, who promised to see them 
safe home, and then to attend him at die justice's, whose 
name and abode be liad learned of the constable. 

Friendly arrived at the magistrate’s house just as that 
gentleman had signed the mittimus against his friend; for 
the evidence of Fircblood was so clear and strong, and the 
justice was so incensed against Hcartlrec, and so convinced 
of his guilt, that he would hardly hear him speak in his 
own defence, which the reader perhaps, when he hears die 
evidence against him, will be less inchned to censure; for 
this witness deposed: ’That he had been, by Hcait&cc 
himself, employed to carry the orders of embezzli n g to 
Wild, in order to be delivered to his wife; that he had been 
afterwards present with Wild and her at the inn when they 
took coach for Harwich, where she shewed him the casket 
of jewels, and desired him to tell her husband that she had 
fully executed his command*; and this he swore to have 
been done after Heartfrec had notice of the commission, 
and, in order to bring it within that time, Fircblood, as well 
as Wild, swore that Mrs. Heartfrec lay several days con¬ 
cealed at Wild’s house before her departure for Holland. 
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when Friendly found the justice obdurate, and that all 
he could say had no effect, nor was it any \ny possible for 
Hcartfrec to escape being committed to Newgate, he 
resolved to accompany him thither; where, when they 
arrived, the turnkey would have confined Hcartfrec (he 
having no money) amongst the common felons; but 
Friendly would not permit it, and advanced every shilhng 
he had in his pocket, to procure a room in the press-yard 
for his friend, which indeed, through the humanity of the 
keeper, he did at a cheap rate. 

They spent that day together, and in the evening the 
prisoner dismissed liis friend, desiring him, after many 
thanks for his fidclit)', to be comforted on his account. 
T know not’, says he, ‘how far the malice of my enemy 
may prevail; but whatever my sufferings arc, I am con¬ 
vinced my innocence will somewhere be rewarded. If, 
therefore, any fatal accident should happen to me (for he 
who is in the hands of perjury may apprehend the worst), 
my dear Friendly, be a father to my poor children ; at 
which words die tears gushed from his eyes. The other 
begged him not to admit any such apprehensions, foe that 
he would employ his uiniost diligence in his service, and 
doubted not but to subvert any villainous design laid for 
his destruction, and to make his innocence appear to the 
world as white as it was in his own opinion. 

We cannot help mentioning a circumstance here, though 
we doubt it ^viil appear very unnatural and incredible to 
our reader; which is, that, notwithstanding the former 
character and behaviour of Hcartfrec, this story of his 
embezzling was so far from surprising his neighbours, that 
many of them declared they expected no better from him. 
Some were assured he could pay forty shillings in the pound 
if he would. Others had overheard liints formerly pass 
between him and Mrs. Hcartfrec which had given them 
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suspicions. And what is most astonishing of all is, that 
many of those who had before censured him for an ex¬ 
travagant, heedless fool, now no less confidently abused 
him for a cunning, tricking, avaricious knave. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Something concernitt^ Fif^hlood which will surprise; 

sowewhat totuhittj^ one of the Miss Srups, which wiU 

greotly concern the redder 

However, notwithstanding all these censures abroad, and 
in despite of all his misfortunes at home, Hcartfrcc in 
Newgate enjoyed a quiet, undisturbed repose; while our 
hero, nobly disdaining rest, lay sleepless all night, partly 
from the apprehensions of Mrs. Hcartfrcc^s return before 
he had executed his scheme, and partly from a suspicion 
lest Fircblood should betray him; of wliose infidelity he 
had, nevertheless, no other cause to maintain any fear, 
but from his knowing him to be an accomplished rascal, 
as the vulgar term it, a complete in our 

language. And indeed, to confess die truth, these doubts 
were not without some foundation; for the very same 
thought unluckily entered the head of that noble youth, 
who considered whether he might not possibly sell himself 
for some advantage to the other side, as he had yet no 
promise from Wild; but this was, by the sagacity of the 
latter, prevented in the morning with a profusion of 
promises, which shewed him to be of the most generous 
temper in the world, with which Fircblood was extremely 
well satisfied, and made use of so many protestations of 
his faithfulness that he convinced Wild of the justice of 
his suspicions. 
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At tills time an accident happened, which, though it did 
not immediately affect our hero, we cannot avoid relating, 
as it occasioned great confusion in his family, as well as 
in the family of Snap. It is indeed a calamity highly to be 
lamented, when it suins untainted blood, and happens to 
an honourable house—an injury never to be repaired—a 
blot never to be wiped out—a sore never to be healed. To 
detain my reader no longer, Miss Theodosia Snap was now 
safely delivered of a male infant, the product of an .amour 
‘ which that beautiful (O that I could say virtuous!) creature 
had with the count. 

Mr. Wild and his lady were at breakfast when Mr. Snap 
with all the agonies of dcsp.air both in hb voice dnd coun¬ 
tenance. brouglit them this melancholy news. Our hero, 
who had (as we have said) wonderful good-nature when 
his greatness or interest w’as not concerned, instead of 
reviling hb sbter-in-law, asked avith a sinJe: ‘Who was 
the lather f’ But the chaste La:dtia, we repeat the chaste, 
for well did she now deserve that epithet, received it in 
another marmcr. She fell into the utmost fury at the relation, 
reviled her sister in the bitterest terms, and vowed she would 
never sec nor speak to her more; then bunt into tears and 
kunented over her father that such dishonour should ever 
happen to him ^d herself. At Icngtli she fell severely on 
her husband for the light treatment which he gave this 
fatal accident. She told him he was unworthy of the 
honour he enjoyed of marrying into a chaste family. That 
she looked on it as an affront to her virtue. That if he had 
married one of the naughty hussies of the town he could 
have behaved to her in no other manner. She concluded 
with desiring her father to make .an example of the slut, and 
to turn her out of doors; for that she would not othcrwbe 
enter his house, being resolved never to set her foot within 
the same threshold with the trollop, whont she detested so 
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much the more because (which was perhaps true) she was 
her own sister. 

So violent, and indeed so outrageous was this chaste 
lady’s love of virtue that slic could not forgive a single 
slip (indeed the only one Theodosia had ever made) in her 
own sister, in a sister who loved her, and to whom she 
owed a thousand obligations. 

Perhaps tlic severity* of Mr. Snap, who greatly felt tlic 
injury done to the honour of his family, would have 
relented, had not die parish-officers been extremely pressing 
on this occasion, and for want of security, conveyed the 
unhappy young lady to a place, the name of which, for the 
honour of the Snaps, to whom our hero was so nearly 
aUied, we hury in eternal oblivion; where she suficred so 
much correction for her crime, that the good-natured 
reader of the male kind may be inclined to compassionate 
her, at least to imagine she was suificicndy punished for a 
fault which, with submission to die chaste Lxtitia and all 
odicr striedy virtuous ladies, it should be either less crimiiial 
mawomantocommit,ormorcso in a man to solicit her to it. 

But to return to out hero, who was a living and strong 
instance that human greatness and happiness arc not alwa)^ 
inseparable. He was under a continual alarm of frights, 
and fears, and jealousies. He thought every man he beheld 
wore a knife for his throat, and a pair of scissors for his 
purse. As for his own gang pardcularly, he was thoroughly 
convinced there was not a single man amongst them who 
would not, for the value of five shillings, bring him to 
the gallows. These apprehensions so constantly broke his 
rest, and kept him so assiduously on his guard to frustrate 
and circumvent any designs which might be formed 
against him, that his condition, to any other than the 
glorious eye of ambition, might seem rather deplorable 
than the object of envy or desire. 





CHAPTER XIV 


In which our hero wakes a speech well worthy to be 

celebrated; and ilte behaviour of one of the gang, perhaps 

more unnatural lluin any other part of this history 

TfJERF. was in the gang a man named Blucskin, one of 
those merchants who trade in dead oxen, sheep, etc., in 
short, what the vulgar call a butcher. This gentleman had 
rwo qu-ilidcs of a great man, viz. undaunted courage, and 
an absolute contempt of those ridiculous distinctions of 
tucum and fuum, which would cause endless disputes did 
not the law happily decide them by converting both into 
suum. The common form of exchanging property by trade 
seemed to him too tcslious; he, therefore, resolved to quit 
the mcrc.antile profession, and, falling acquainted avith 
some of Mr. Wild's people, he provided himself with arms, 
and enlisted of the gang; in which he behaved for some 
time with great decency and order, and submitted to 
accept such share of the booty with the rest as our hero 
allotted him. 

But tliis subserviency' agreed ill with his temper; for we 
should have before remembered a third heroic quality, 
namely, ambition, which was no inconsiderable part of his 
composition. One day, therefore, having robbed a gentle¬ 
man at Windsor of a gold watch, which, on its being 
advertised in the nesN'spapers, svith a considerable reward, 
was demanded of him by Wild, he peremptorily rcfiised 
to deliver it. 

‘How, Mr. Blucskin!’says Wild; ‘you will not deliver 
the watcht’ 'No, Mr. Wild,’ answered he; T have taken 
it, and \vill keep it; or, if I dispose of it, I will dispose of it 
myself, and keep the money for wliich I sell it.’ ‘Sure’, 
replied Wild, ‘you have not the assurance to pretend you 
have any property or right in this watch»’ ‘ I am certain*, 
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returned Blucskjn, ‘whether 1 luve any right in it or no* 
you can prove none.* ‘I will undertake*, cries the ocher, 
‘to shew I have an absolute right to it* and that by the 
laws of our gang, of which I am providentially at tlic head.’ 
*I know not who put you at the head of it,* cries Blue- 
skin* ‘ but tliose who did certainly did it for their own good* 
that you might conduct tlicm the belter in their robberies* 
inform them of the richest booties, prevent surprises* pack 
juries, bribe evidence, and so concributc to their benefit and 
safety; and not to convert all their labour and hazard to 
your own benefit and advantage.* 'You are greatly mistaken* 
sir,* answered "Wild; ‘you arc talking of a legal society, 
where the chief magistrate is alwa^^ chosen for the public 
good, which, as we see in all the legal societies of the world, 
he constantly consults, daily contributing* by his superior 
skill, to their prosperity, and not sacrificing their good 
to his own wealth, or pleasure, or humour: but in an 
illegal society or gang, as tliis of ours, it is otherwise; for 
who would be at the head of a gang, unless for his ONvn 
interests And without a head, you know* you cannot sub¬ 
sist. Nothing but a head, and obedience to that head, can 
preserve a gang a moment from dcstrucrion.lt is absolutely 
better for you to content yourselves with a moderate 
reward* and enjoy that in safety at the disposal of your 
chief, than to engross the whole with the hazard to which 
you will be liable without his protection. And surely there 
is none in the whole gang who hath less reason to complain 
than you; you have tasted of my favours; witness tluit 
piece of ribbon you wear in your hat, with which I dubbed 
you captain. Therefore pray, captain* deliver the watch.* 
‘D—n your cajoling’, says Blueskin: ‘do you think I value 
myself on this bit of ribbon, which I could have bought 
myself for sixpence, and have worn without your leave t 
Do you imagine I diink myself a captain because you.whorn 
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I know not empowered to make one, call me so? The 
name of captain is but a shadow: the men and the salary 
arc the substance; and I am not to be bubbled with a 
shadow. I ^\i)l be called captain no longer, and he who 
flatters me by that name 1 shall think affronts me, and I will 
knock him down. I assure you.’ ‘Did ever man talk so 
unreasonably?’ cries Wild. ‘Are you not respected as a 
capuin by the whole gang since my dubbing you so? 

But it is the shadow only, it seems; and you will knock a 
man dowm for affronting you who calls you captain! 
Might not a man as reasonably tell a minuter of state: 

Sir, you liai'C given me the shadow only? The ribbon or the 
bauble that you me implies titat I have cither signalized 
myself, by some great action, for the benefit and glory of my 
country, or at least that I am descended from those who have i 
done so. / H-iioiv myself to be a scoundrel, and so have been those 
fell' ancestors I can remember, or have ever heard of. T7ifrr/i>re 
I am resolved to hnock the first man down who calls me sir or 
right honourable. But all great and wise men think them¬ 
selves sufficiently repaid by what procures them honour 
and precedence in the gang, without inquiring into sub¬ 
stance; nay, if a title or a feather be equal to thb purpose, 
they arc substance, and not mere shadows. But I have 
not time to argue with you at present, so give me the 
watch witliout any mote deliberation.’ 'I am no more a 
friend to deliberation than yourself,’ anssvered Blucskin, 

’and so 1 tell you, once for all, by G— I will never give 
you the watch, no, nor W'ill I ever hereafter surrender any 
part of my booty. I won it, and I will wear it. Take your 
pistols yourself, and go out on the highway and don’t 
lazily think to fatten yourself with the dangers and pains 
of other people.’ At which words he departed in a fierce 
mood, and repaired to the uvem used by the gang, where 
he had appointed to meet some of hb acquaintance, whom 
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he informed of what h.id passed bcc%vcen him and Wild, 
and advised them all to follow his example; which they 
all readily agreed to, and Mr. Wdd’s d—*tion was the 
universal toast; in drinking bumpers to wliich they had 
dnisbed a Urge bowl of punch, when a constable, with a 
numerous attendance, and Wild at tlicir bead, entered the 
room and seized on Blucskiii, whom his companions, when 
they saw our hero, did not dare attempt to rescue. The 
watch was found upon him, avhicli, together with WilJ s 
information, was more than sufficient to conunic liim to 
Ne%vgalc. 

In the evening Wild and the rest of those who had been 
drinking with Blucskin met at the tavern, where nothing 
was to be seen but the profoundcst submission to tlicir 
leader. They vilified and abused Blucskin, as much as they 
had before abused our hero, and now repeated the same 
coast, only changing the name of Wild into that of Bluc¬ 
skin; all agreeing with Wild that the watch found in his 
pocket, and which must be a f.\tal evidence against him, 
was a just judgment on his disobedience and revolt. 

Thus did this great man by a resolute and timely example 
(for be went dircedy to the justice when Blucskin Icftliim) 
quell one of the most dangerous conspiracies which could 
possibly arise in a gang, and wliich, had it been permitted 
one day’s growth, would inevitably have ended in his 
destruction; so much doth it behove all great men to be 
eternally on their guard, and expeditious in the execution 
of their purposes; while none but the weak and honest can 
indulge themselves in remissness or repose. 

The Achates, Fircblood, had been present at both tlicsc 
meetings; but, though he had a little too hastily concurred 
in cursing his friend, and in vowing his perdition, yet now 
he saw all that scheme dissolved he returned to his integrity, 
of which he gave an incontestable prooC by informing 
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Wild of the measures which liad been concerted against him, 
in which he said he had pretended to accjuicscc, in order the 
better to betray them; but this, as he afterwards confessed 
on his deathbed at Tyburn, was only a copy of his coun¬ 
tenance; for that he was, at that dmc, os sincere and hcart>' 
in his opposition to Wild as any of his companions. 

Our hero received Fircblood*s information with a very 
placid countenance. He said, as the gang had seen their 
erron, and repented, nothing was more noble than forgive¬ 
ness, but, diough he was pleased modestly to ascribe tliis 
to his Icnit)', it really arose from much more noble and 
political principles. He considered that it would be dan¬ 
gerous to attempt the punishment of so many; besides, he 
flattered himself that fear would keep them in order: and 
indeed Fireblood had told him nothing more than he knew 
before, viz. that tlicy were all complete prigSi whom he 
w.os to govern by their fcan, and in whom he was to place 
no more confidence than was necessary, and to watcli them 
with the utmost caution and circumspection: for a rogue, 
he wisely said, like gunpowder, must be used >vith caution; 
since both arc altogether as liable to blow up the party 
himself who uses them as to execute his mischievous pur¬ 
pose against some other person or animal. 

We >vill now repair to Newgate, it being tlic place where 
most of the great men of this history arc hastening as fast 
as possible; and, to confess the truth, ic is a castle very 
far from being an improper or misbecoming habitation for 
any great man whatever. And as this scene will continue 
during the residue of our histor)', we shall open it Nvith a 
new book, and shall therefore take this opportunity of 
closing our third. 
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BOOK I U' 


CHAPTER I 

A sentiment of the ordinary's, worthy to be written in 
Utters of gold; a very extraordinary instance of folly in 
Friendly, and a dreadful accident which befel our hero 

Heartpreb had not been long in Newgate before his 
{requenc conversation with his children, and other instances 
of a good heart, which betrayed themselves in his actions 
and conversation, created an opinion in all about him that 
he was one of the silliest fellows in the universe. The 
ordinary himself, a very sagacious as well as very worthy 
person, declared that he was a cursed rogue, but no 
conjurer. 

AX^at indeed might induce the former, i.e. the roguish 
part of this opinion in the ordinary, was a wicked sentiment 
which Hcartfrce one day disclosed in conversation, and 
which we, who arc truly orthodox, will not pretend to 
justify, that he believed a sincere Turk would be saved. 
To this the good man, with becoming zeal and indignation, 
answered, T know not what may become of a sincere 
Turk; but, if this be your persuasion, I pronounce it im¬ 
possible you should be saved. No, sir; so far from a sincere 
Turk’s being within the pale of salvation, neither ^vill any 
sincere Presbyterian, Anabaptist, A)r Quaker whatever, 
be saved-’ 

But neither did the one nor the other part of this character 
prevail on Friendly to abandon his old master. He spent 
his whole time with him, except only those hours when he 
was absent for his sake, in procuring evidence for him 
against his trial, which was now shortly to come on. Indeed 



tliis young man was the only comfort, besides a clear 
conscience and the hopes beyond the grave, which this poor 
wretch had; lor the sight of his children was like one of 
those alluring pleasures which men m some diseases indulge 
themselves often fatally in, which at once flatter and 
heighten their malady. 

Friendly being one day present while Heartfrcc was, 
w'ith tears in liis eyes, embracing his elder daughter, and 
lamenting the hard fate to which he feared he should be 
obliged to leave her, spoke to him thus: have long 

observed with admiration the magnanimity with which 
you go tlirough your owm naisfortuncs, and the steady 
countenance with which you look on death. 1 have 
observed tliat all your agonies arise from the thoughts of 
parting with your children, and of leaving tliem in a distrest 
condition; now, tliough 1 hope all your fears will prove 
ill grounded, yet, that I may relieve you as much as possible 
from them, be assured that, as nothing can give me more 
real misery than to observe so tender and loving a concern 
in a master, to whose goodness I owe so many obligations, 
and whom I so sincerely love, so nothing can afford me 
equal pleasure with my contributing to lessen or to remove 
it. Be convinced, therefore, if you can place any confidence 
in my promise, that I will employ my Utile fortune, which 
you know to be not entirely inconsiderable, in the support 
of dm your litdc family. Should any misfortune, which 
I pray Heaven avert, happen to you before you have better 
provided for these little ones, I will be myself their father, 
nor shaU either of them ever know distress if it be any 
way in my power to prevent it* Your younger daughter 
I will provide for, and as for my litdc pratder, your elder, 
as 1 never yet thought of any woman for a wife, I will 
receive her as such at your hands; nor wiU 1 ever relinquish 
her for another/ Hcarc&ee flew (o his friend, and embraced 



him with raptures of acknowledgment. He vowed to him 
that he had cased every anxious thought of his mind hut 
one, and that he must carry with him out of the world. 
’O Friendly!’ cried he, ‘it is my concern for that best of 
women, whom I hate myself for having ever censured in 
my opinion. O Friendly! thou didst know her goodness; 
yet, sure, her perfect character none hut myself was ever 
acquainted with. She had every perfection, both of mind 
and body, which Heaven hath indulged to her whole sex, 
and possessed all in a higher excellence than nature ever 
indulged to another in any single virtue. Can I bear the 
loss of such a woman? Can I bear the apprehensions of 
what miscliieCs that villain may have done to her, of which 
death is perhaps the lightest i’Friendly gently interrupted 
him as soon as he saw any opportunity, endeavouring to 
comfort him on this head likewise, by magnifying every 
circumstance which could possibly afford any hopes of his 
seeing her again. 

By this kind of behaviour, in which tlie young man 
exemplified so uncommon an height of frieiulship, he had 
soon obuined in the castle the character of as odd and 
silly a fellow as his master. Indeed they were both the 
byword, laughing-stock, and contempt of the whole place. 

The sessions now came on at the Old Bailey. The gr.\nd 
jury at Hicks’s Hail had found the bill of indictment 
against Hcartfrcc, and on the second day of the session he 
was brought to his trial; where, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of Friendly and the honest old female servant, tlic 
circumstances of the fact corroborating the evidence of 
Fireblood. as well as that of Wild, who counterfeited the 
most artful reluctance at appearing against hb old friend 
Heartfrcc, the jury found the prisoner guilty. 

Wild had now accomplbhed hb scheme; for as to what 
remained, it was ceruinly unavoidable, seeing that Hcartfrcc 
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was entirely void of interest with the great, and was besides 
convicted on a sutucc the infnngcrs of wliich could hope 
no pardon. 

The catastrophe to which our hero had reduced this 
wretch was so wonderful an effort of greatness, that it 
probably made Fortune envious of her ovm darling; but 
whether it was from this envy, or only from that known 
inconstancy and weakness so often and judiciously remarked 
in that lady’s temper, who frequently lifts men to the 
summit of human greatness, only 

ut lapsu gravhrc ruant; 

certain it is, she now began to meditate mischief against 
Wild, who seems to have come to that period at which 
all heroes have arrived, and which she was resolved they 
never should transcend. In short, there seems to be a 
certain measure of mischief and iniquity which every 
great man is to ftU up, and then Fortune looks on him of 
no more use than a silkworm whose bottom is spun, and 
deserts him. Mr. Blucskin was convicted the same day of 
robbery, by our hero, an unkindness which, though he had 
drawn on himself, and necessitated him to, he took greatly 
amiss: as Wild, therefore, was standing near him, Nvith that 
disregard and indifference which great men arc too care¬ 
lessly inclined to have for those whom they have ruined, 
Blucskin, privily drawing a knife, thrust the same into the 
body of our hero with such violence, that all who saw it 
concluded he had done his business. And, indeed, had not 
Fortune, not so much out of love to our hero as from a 
fixed resolution to accomplish a certain purpose, of which 
we have formerly given a hint, carefully placed his guts 
out of the way, he must have fallen a sacrifice to the wrath 
of his enemy, which, as he afterwards said, he did not 
deserve; for, had he been contented to have robbed and 
only submitted to give him the booty, be might have sdll 
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contiuucd safe and unimpcachcd in die gang; but, so i( was, ^ 
that the knife, missing those noble parts {the noblest of 
many) the guts, perforated only the hollow of his belly, 
and caused no other harm than an immoderate effusion of 
blood, of which, though it at present weakened him, he 
soon after recovered. 

This accident, however, was in the end attended with 
worse consequences: for, as very few people (those greatest 
of all men, absolute princes, excepted) attempt to cut the 
thread of human life, like the fatal sisters, merely out of 
wantonness and for their diversion, but rather by so doing 
propose to themselves the acquisition of some future good, 
or the avenging some past evil; and as the fonner of these 
motives did not appear probable, it put inquisitive persons 
on examining into the latter. Now, as the vast schemes of 
Wild, when they were discovered, however great in their 
nature, seemed to some persons, like the projects of most 
other such persons, rather to be calculated for the glory 
of the great man himself than to redound to the general 
good of society, designs began to be laid by several of those 
who thought it principally their duty to put a stop to the 
future progress of our hero; and a teamed judge pardcu* 
Urly, a great enemy to this kind of greatness, procured a 
clause in an Act of Parliament as a trap for Wild, which 
he soon after fell into. By this law it was made capital in 
a prig to steal with the hands of other people. A law so 
plainly calculated for tlic destruction of all priggbh 
greatness, that it was indeed impossible for our hero to 
avoid it. 
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CHAPTER II 



A s/iorf littu cotucniin^ popular ift^ra/i/itJe.Afr, JVilJ^s 
arrival in lltc cojtlc, with other ocairrences to be found 

in no other history 



Ip \vc had any leisure wc would here digress a little on that 
ingratitude which so many writers have observed to spring 
up in the people in all free governments towards their 
great men; who, while they have been consulting the good 
of the public, by raising their greatness, in which the 
whole body (as the kingdom of France diinks itself in the 
glory of tlicir grand monarch) was so deeply concerned* 
have been sometimes sacrificed by those very people for 
whose glory the said great men were so industriously at 
work: and this from a foolish zeal for a certain ridiculous 
imaginary thing called liberty, to which great men are 
observed to have a great animosity. 

This law had been promulgated a very little time when 
Mr. Wild, having received from some dutiful members of 
the gang a valuable piece of goods, did, for a consideration 
somewhat short of its original price* ro<onvcy it to tlic 
right owner; for which fict, being ungratcfiiUy informed 
against by the said owner, he was surprised in his own 
house, and, being overpowered by numben, was hurried 
before a magistrate, and by him committed to that casdc, 
which, suitable as it is to greamess, wc do not choose to 
name coo often in our history, and where many great men 
at this time happened to be assembled. 

The governor, or, as tlic law more honourably him, 
keeper of this casdc, was Mr. Wild*s old friend and 
acquaintance. This nude die latter gready satisfied widi the 
place of his confinement, as he promised himself not only a 
kind reception and handsome accommodation there, but 
even to obtain his liberty from him if he thought it necessary 
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to desire it: but, al.u! he was deceived; his old friend knew 
him no longer, and refused to see liiin, and the lieu tenon c* 
governor insisted on as Iiigh garnish for fetters, and as 
exorbitant a price for lodging, os it he hod hod a fine 
gcndcinou in custody for murder, or any other genteel 
crime. 

To confess a melancholy truth, it is a circumstance much 
to be lamented, that there is no absolute dependence on 
the friendship of great men; an observation which hath 
been frequently made by those who have lived in courts, 
or in Newgate, or in any odicr place set ap.art for the 
habitation of such persons. 

The second day of his confinement be was greatly 
surprised at receiving a visit from his wife; and much 
more so, when, instead of a countenance ready to insult 
him, the only motive to which he could ascribe her presence, 
he saw the tears trickling down her lovely checks. He 
embraced her with die utmost m.arks of aficction, aiid 
declared he could hardly regret his coufincinent, since it 
had produced such an instance of the happiness he enjoyed 
in her, whose fidelity to him on this occasion would, he 
believed, make him the envy of most husbands, even in 
Newgate. He tlicu begged her to dry her eyes, and be 
comforted; for diat matters might go better with him chan 
she expected. ‘ No, no,* says she, ‘ I am certain you would 
be found guJty. Death. I knew what it would always 
come to. I told you it was impossible to carry on sudi a 
trade long; but you would not be advised, and now you 
sec the conscquaicc—now you repent when it is too late. 
All the comfort I shall have when you arc nuhbed ‘ is, that 
1 gave you a good advice. If you bad always gone out by 
yourself, as I would have liad you, you might have robbed 
on to the end of the clupter; but you was wiser than all 

‘ The cant word for hanging. 
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the world, or rather lazier, and sec what your laziness 
is come to—to the cIkcI,'' for thither you will go now, that’s 
infallible. And a just judgment on you for following your 
hcacLtrong will; I am the only person to be pitied; poor I, 
who shall be scandalized for your fault. Then goes she 
whose hiisliind was hanged: methinks 1 bear them crying so 
already.’ At which words she burst into tears. He could not 
then forbear chiding her for this unnecessary concern on 
his account, and begged her not to trouble him any more. 
She answered with some spirit: ‘On your account, and be 
(1—d to you! No. if the old cull of a justice had not sent me 
hither, I believe it would have been long enough before I 
should have come hither to see after you; d—n me, I am 
comniittcd for the Jilinglay* nun, and we shall be both 
nubbed together. 1’ fiith. my dear, it almost makes me 
amends for being nubbed myself, to have the pleasure of 
seeing thee nubbed too.’ ’Indeed, my dear,’ answered 
Wild, 'it is what I luve long wished for thee; but I do not 
desire to bear thee company, and I have still hopes to 
have tlie pleasure of seeing you go without me; at least I 
will Itave the pleasure to be rid of you now.' And so saying, 
he seized her by the waist, and with saong arm flung her 
out of the room; but not before she had with her nails left 
a bloody memorial on his check: and thus this fond couple 

Wild had scarce recovered himself firom the uneasiness 
into which thb imwclcome visit, proceeding from the 
disagreeable fondness of his wife, had thrown him, than 
the faithful Achates appeared. The presence of this youth 
was indeed a cordial to his spirits. He received him with 
open arms, and expressed the utmost satisf^don in the 
fidelity of his friendship, which so far exceeded the fashion 
of the dmes, and said many things which we have forgot 
* The ga]lo«^. • Picking pockeu. 
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on the occasion; but we remember they all tended to the 
praise of Fircblood, whose modesty, at length, put a stop 
to the torrent of compliments, by asserting he had done 
no more than liis duty, and that he should have detested 
himself could be have forsaken his friend in his adversity; 
and, after many protestations that he came the moment 
he heard of his misfortune, he asked him if he could be 
of any service. Wild answered, since he had so kindly 
proposed that question, he must say he should be obliged 
to him if he could lend him a few guineas; for that he was 
very uedy. Fircblood replied that he was gready unhappy 
in not having it then in his power, adding many hearty 
oaths dtar he not a farthing of money in his pocket, 
which was, indeed, strictly true; for he had only a bank¬ 
note, which he had that evening puiUdncd &om a gcndc- 
in thc playhousc passage. He then asked for his wife, 
to whom, to speak truly, thc visit was intended, her 
confinement being the misfortune of which he had just 
heard; for, as for that of Mr. Wild htntsclf, he had known it 
from thc first minute, without ever intending to trouble 
him with his company. Being informed, therefore, of the 
visit*which had lately happened, he reproved Wild for his 
cruel treatment of that good creature; then, taking as 
sudden a leave as he dviily could of thc gendeman, he 
hastened to comfort his bdy, who received him with great 
kindness. 


CHAPTER 111 

Curious anceJoUs relating to iht history of Neu^g^te 

There resided in the casdc at thc same rime with Mr. Wild 
one Roger Johnson, a very great man, who had long 
been at the head of all the prigs in Newgate, and had raised 
contriburious on them. He examined into thc nature of 
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their defence, procured and instructed their evidence, and 
made hiimclf, at least in their opinion, so necessary to them, 
that die whole fate of Newgate seemed entirely to depend 
upon him. 

Wild had not been long in conl'incnicnt before he began 
to oppose this man. He represented liim to the prigs as a 
fellow who, under the plausible pretence of assisting their 
causes, was m reality undennining the liberties op 
NEWGATE. He at 6rst threw out certain sly hints and 
insinuations; but, having by degrees formed a party against 
Uogcr, he one day assembled them together, and spoke to 
them in the following Borid manner: 

* Friends and fcUow-citizcns,—The cause which I am to 
mention to you this day is of such mighty importance, 
diat when I consider my own small abilities, I tremble with 
an apprehension lest your safety may be rendered precarious 
by weakness of him who hath undertaken to represent 
to you your danger. GenUemen, the liberty of Newgate is 
at stake; your privileges have been long undermined, 
and arc now openly violated by one man; by one who 
hadi engrossed to liitnsclf die whole conduct of your 
trials, under colour of which he exacts what contributions 
oil you he pleases; but are those sums appropriated 
to the uses for which they ore raised t Your frequent con¬ 
victions at the Old Bailey, those depredations of justice, 
must too sensibly and solely demonstrate the contrary. 
What evidence doth he ever produce for the prisoner which 
the prisoner himself could not have provided, and often 
better instructed t How many noble youths have there been 
lost when a single alibi would have saved them! Should 
I be silent, nay, could your own injuries want a tongue to 
remonstrate, the very breath which by bis neglect hath 
been stopped at the would cry out loudly against him. 
Nor is the exorbitancy of his plunden visible only in the 



dreadful consequences it hath produced to the prigs, nor 
glares it only in the miseries brought on them: it blazes forth 
in the more desirable cflccts it hath wrought for himself, 
in the rich perquisites acquired by it: svitness that silk 
nightgown, that robe of shame, which, to his eternal 
dishonour, he publicly wean; that gown which I will not 
scruple to call the winding-sheet of the liberties of Newgate. 
Is there a prig who hath the interest and honour of Ncwg.Uc 
so little at heart that he can refrain from blushing when he 
beholds that trophy, purchased with the breatli of so many 
prigs! Nor is this all. His waistcoat embroidered witli silk, 
and his velvet cap, bought with the same price, arc ensigns 
of the same disgrace. Some would think the rags which 
covered his nakedness when first he was committed hither 
well exchanged for these gaudy trappings: but in my eye no 
exchange can be profitable when dishonour is the condition. 

If, therefore, Newgate-’ Here the only copy which we 

could procure of this speech breaks off abruptly; however, 
we can assure the reader, from very autlicntic information, 
that he concluded with advising the prigs to put their affairs 
into other hands. After which, one of his party, as had been 
before concerted, in a very long speech recommended him 
(Wild himself) to their choice. 

Newgate was divided into parties on this occasion, the 
prigs on each side representing their chief or great man to 
be the only person by whom the affairs of Newgate could 
be managed witli safety and advanuge. The prigs had 
indeed very incompatible interests; for, whereas the sup¬ 
porters of Johnson, who was in possession of the plunder of 
Newgate, were admitted to some share under their leader, 
so the abettors of Wild had, on lus promotion, the same 
views of dividing some part of the spoil among themselves. 
It is no wonder, therefore, they were bodi so warm on each 
side. What may seem more remarkable was, that the debton, 
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who were entirely unconcerned in the dispute, and who 
were the destined plunder of both parties, should interest 
themselves with the utmost violence, some on behalf of 
Wild, and others in favour of Johnson. So that all Newgate 
resounded with Wild for ever, Johnson Jer ever. And 
the poor debcon re-echoed the liberties of Newgate, which, 
in the cant language, signifies plunder, as loudly as the thieves 
themselves. In short, such quarreb and animosities happened 
between them, that they seemed rather the people of two 
countries long at war with each other than the inhabitants 
of the same castle. 

Wild's party at length prevailed, and he succeeded to the 
place and power of Johnson, whom he presently stripped 
of all his finery; but, when it was proposed that he should 
sell it and divide the money for the good of the whole, he 
waived that motion, saying it was not yet time, that he 
should find a better opportunity, that the clothes wanted 
cleaning, with many other pretences, and within two days, 
to the surprise of many, he appeared in them himself; for 
which he vouchsafed no other apology than that they 
fitted him much better than they didjohtuon, and that they 
became him in a much more elegant manner. 

Thu behaviour of Wild greatly incensed the debtors, 
particularly those by whose means he had been promoted. 
They grumbled extremely, and vented great indignation 
against Wild; when one day a very grave man, and one of 
much authority among them, bespake them as follows: 

'Nothing sure can be more justly ridiculous than the 
conduct of those who should lay the lamb in the wolf's way, 
and then should lament hb being devoured. What a wolf is 
in a sheepfold, a great man u in society. Now, when one 
wolf is in possession of a sheepfold, how little would it avail 
the simple flock to expel him and place another in bis 
stead I Of the same benefit to us b the overthrowing one 


prig in favour of another. And for what other advantage 
was your struggle? Did you not ail know that Wild and 
his followers were prigs* as well as Johnson and his? What 
then could the contention be among such but that which 
you have now discovered it to have been? Perhaps some 
would say. Is it then our duty tamely to submit to the 
rapine of the ptig who DOW plondcH US fof fcar of an 
exchange? Surely no: but I answer, It is better to shake the 
plunder off than to exchange the plunderer. And by'what 
means can we effect this but by a total change in our 
manners I Every prig b a slave. Hb o^vn priggish desires, 
which enslave him, themselves betray him to the tyranny 
ofothen. To preserve, therefore, the liberty of Newgate is 
to change the mannen of Newgate. Let us, therefore, who 
arc conned here for debt only, separate ourselves entirely 
(tom the prigs; neither drink with them nor converse with 
them. Let us at the same time separate ourselves farther 
from priggism itself. Instead of ^ing ready, on every 
opportunity, to pillage each other, let us be content with 
our honest share of the conunon bounty, and with the 
acqubition of our own industry*. When we separate from 
the prigSp let us enter into a closer alliance with one another. 
Let us consider ourselves all as members of one community, 
to the public good of which we arc to sacrifice our private 
views; not to give up the uucrest of the whole for every 
litde pleasure or profit which shall accrue to ourselves. 
Liberty is consistent with no degree of honesty inferior to 
thb, and the community where thb abounds no prig will 
have the impudence or audaciousness to endeavour to 
enslave; or if he should, hb own destruction would be the 
only consequence of hb attempt. But while one man pursues 
his ambition^ another hb interest, another hb safety; while 
one hath a roguery (a priggism they here call it) to commit, 
and another a roguery to defend; they must naturally fly 
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to the favour and protection of those who have power to 
^ivc them what tlicy desire, and to defend them from what 
they fear; nay, in this view it becomes their interest to 
promote this power in their patrons. Now, gendemen, 
when we arc no ioncter prigs, we shall no longer have these 
fears or these desires. What remains, therefore, for us but to 
resolve bravely to lay aside our priggistii, our roguery, in 
pl.tincr words, and preserve our liberty, or to give up the 
latter in the preservation and preference of the formert’ 

This speech was received with much applause; however. 
Wild continued as before to levy contributions among the 
prisoners, to apply the garnish to his own use, and to strut 
openly in the ornaments which he had stripped from 
Johnson. To speak sincerely, there was more bravado than 
real use or advantage in these trappings. As for the night¬ 
gown, its outside indeed made a glittering tinsel appearance, 
but it kept him not warm, nor could the finery of it do him 
much honour, since every one knew it did not properly 
belong tohim; as to the waistcoat, it fitted him vcryill, being 
infinitely too big for him; and the cap was so heavy that it 
made his head ache. Thus these clothes, which perhaps (. 1 $ 
they presented the idea of tlicir misery more sensibly to the 
people’s eyes) brought him more envy, hatred, and detrac¬ 
tion, than ail his deeper impositions and more real advan¬ 
tages, afforded very little use or honour to the wearer; nay, 
could scarce serve to amuse his own vanity when this was 
cool enough to reflect with the least seriousness. And, 
should I speak in the language of a man who estimated 
human happiness wthout regard to that greatness, which 
we have so laboriously endeavoured to paint in this history, 
it is probable he never took (i.c. robbed the prboners ofka 
shilling, which he himself did not pay too dear for. v ■7 . 
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CHAPTER IV 


Tiu dead^xifarrant arrivesJot Heartfrce; on which occasion 
Wild betrays some Unman weakness 

The dcad-*warrant, as ic is called, now caiuc down to 
Newgate for the execution of Heartfrce among the rest ot 
the prisoners. And here the reader must excuse us, who 
profess to draw natural, not perfect characters, and to 
record the truths of history, not die extravagances of 
romance, while we relate a weakness in Wild of which we 
arc ourselves ashamed, and which we would willingly have 
concealed, could we have preserved at the same time diat 
strict attachment to truth and impartiality, which we liavc 
professed in recording die annals of diis great man. Know 
then reader, that thb dead-warrant did not affect Heartfrce, 
who was to suffer a shameful death by it, with half the 
concern it gave V^ild, who had been the occasion of it. He 
had been a litdc struck the day before on seeing the children 
carried away in tears from dicir father. This sight brought 
the remembrance of some slight injuries he had done the 
father to his mind, which he endeavoured as much as 
possible to obliterate; but, when one of die keepers (I should 
say lieutenants of the casdc) repeated Hear effects name 
among diosc of the malefactors who were to suffer within 
a few days, die blood forsook liis countenance, and in a 
cold still stream moved heavily to his heart, which had 
scarce strength enough left to return it through his veins. In 
shore, his body so visibly demonstrated die paugs of his 
mind, that to escape observation he reared to hb room, 
where he sullenly gave vent to such bitter agonies, that 
even die injured Heartfrce, had not the apprehension of 
what hb wife lud suflered shut every avenue of compassion, 
would have pitied him. 

When hb mind was thoroughly farigued, and worn out 
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with ihc horrors which the approaching fate of the poor 
wretch, who lay under a sentence which he had iuiquitously 
brought upon him, had suggested, sleep promised him 
relief but tliis promise was, alas! delusive. This certain 
fric'nd to die tired body is often the severest enemy to the 
oppressed mind. So at least it proved to Wild, adding 
vbionary to real horrors, and tormenting his imaginadon 
with phantonu too dreadful to be described. At length, 
surting from these visions, he no sooner recovered his 
waking senses, than he cried out: T may yet prevent this 
catastrophe. It b not too late to discover the whole.’ He 
then paused a moment; but greatness, instantly returning 
to hb assistance, checked the base drought, as it 6rst offered 
itself to hb mind. He then reasoned thus coolly with him¬ 
self: ‘ Shall I, like a child, or a woman, or one of those mean 
wretches whom I have always despbed, be frightened by 
dreams and vbionary phantoms to sully that honour which 
1 have so difGculdy acquired and so gloriously mainuinedt 
Shall I, to redeem the wordricss life of thb silty fellow, 
suffer my reputadon to contract a stain which the blood of 
millions cannot wipe awayt Was it only that the few, the 
simple pare of mankind, should call me a rogue, perhaps 1 
could submit; but to be for ever contempdblc to the 
PRIGS, as a wretch who wanted spirit to execute my under¬ 
taking, can never be digested. What b the life of a single 
mant Have not whole armies and nadons been sacrificed 
to the honour of onb grbat mani Nay, to omit that first 
class of greamess, the conquerors of mankind, how often 
have numbers fallen by a fieddous plot only to sadsfy the 
spleen, or perhaps exercise the ingenuity, of a member of 
that second order of greatness the minbterial I What have 
I done then i Why, 1 have ruined a family, and brought an 
innocent man to the gallows. I ought rather to weep with 
Alexander that I have ruined no more, than to regret the 
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little I have done. ’ He at length, therefore, bravely resolved 
to consign over Heartfrcc to his fate, though it cost hint 
more struggling than may easily be beUeved, utterly to 
conquer liis reluctance, and to banbh away every degree of 
humanity from his mind, these litdc sparks of which 
composed one of those weaknesses which we lamented in 
the opening of our history. 

But, in vmdig aon of our hero, we must beg leave to 
observe that Nature is seldom so kind as those writers who 
draw characters absolutely perfect. She seldom creates any 
man so completely great, or completely low, but that 
some sparks of humanity will glimmer in the former, 
and some sparks of wliat the vulgar call evil will dart forth 
in the latter; utterly to extinguish which will give some 
pain, and uneasiness to both; for I apprehend no mind was 
ever yet formed entirely free from blemish, unless per- 
adventure that of a sanctified hypocrite, whose praises some 
well-fed fiattcrer hath gratefully thought proper to sing 
forth. 


CHAPTER V 
Containing various matters 

The day was now come when poor Heartfrcc was to suffer 
an ignominious death. Friendly had in the strongest manner 
conCHneH'fiis assurance of fulfilling his prombe of becom¬ 
ing a father to one of hb children and a husband to the other. 
This gave him inexpressible comfort, and he had. die even¬ 
ing before, taken hb last leave of the little wretches with a 
tenderness which drew a tear from one of the kcepcK, 
joined to a magnanimity which would have pleased a stoic. 
When he was mformed that the coach which Friendly 
had provided for him was ready, and that the rat of the 
prboners were gone, he embraced that faithful friend with 
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great passion, and begged that he would leave him here; 
but the other desired leave to accompany liini to his end, 
which at last he was forced to comply with. And now be was 
proceeding towards the coach when he found his difficulties 
were not yet over; for now a friend arrived of whom he 
was to take a harder and more tender leave tlian he had yet 
gone dirough. Tliis friend, reader, was no otlier lliau Mrs. 
Hcartfrcc hendf, who ran to him with a look all wild, 
staring, and frantic, and having reached liis arms, fainted 
away in tlictn without uttering a single s)’Ilablc. Hcartfrcc 
was, with great difficulty, able to preserve his own senses 
in such a surprise at such a season. And, indeed, our good> 
natured reader will be rather inclined to wisli thb miserable 
couple had, by dying in each otlicr’s amu. put a final 
period to their woes, than have survived to taste those 
bitter moments which were to be their portion, and which 
die unliappy wife, soon recovering from die short inter¬ 
mission of being, now began to suifer. When she became 
first mistress of her voice she burst forth into die following 
accents: 'O my husband! Is this the condidon in which I 
find you after our cruel separadont Who hath done this} 
Cruel Heaven! What is the occasion} I know thou canst 
deserve no ill. Tell me, somebody who can speak, while 
1 have my senses left to understand, what is the mattert’ 
At which wordS'several laughed, and one answered: *The 
matter 1 Why no great matter. The gendeman is not the 
fint, nor won't bc*the last: the worst of the matter is, that 
if we are to stay all the morning here I shall lose my dinner.' 
Heattfiec, pausing a moment and recollecting himself, 
cried out: *1 will bear all with padence.' And then, ad¬ 
dressing liimself to the commanding ofilcer, begged he 
might only have a few minutes by himself with his wife, 
whom he had not seen before since his misfortunes. The 
great man answered: 'He had compassion on him, and 
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would do more than he could answer; but he supposed he 
was too much a gentleman not to know that something was 
due for such civility/ On this hint. Friendly, who was himself 
half dead, pulled five guineas out of his pocket, which the 
great man took, and said he would be so generous to give 
him ten minutes; on which one observed that many a 
gentleman had bought ten minutes with a woman dearer, 
and many other facetious remarks were made, unnecessary 
to be here related. Hcartfrec was now suffered to retire into 
a room with his wife, the commander informing liim at 
his cnuancc that he must be expeditious, for that the rest 
of the good comp.my would be at the tree before him, and 
he supposed he was a gentleman of too much breeding to 
make them wait. 

This tender wretched couple were now retired for these 
few minutes, which the commander without carefully 
measured with his watch; and Heartfrcc was mustering all 
his resolution to part witli what his soul so ardently doted 
on, and to conjure her to support his loss for the sake of 
her poor infants, and to comfort her with the promise of 
Friendly on tlicir account; but all his design was frustrated. 
Mrs. Heartfrcc could not support the shock, but again 
fainted away, and so entirely lost every symptom of life 
that Heartfrcc called vchcincndy for assistance. Friendly 
rushed first into the room, and was soon followed by many 
others, and, what was remarkable, one who had unmoved 
beheld the tender scene between tliesc parting lovers was 
touched to the quick by the pale looks of the woman, and 
ran up and down for water, drops, etc., with the utmost 
hurry and confusion. The ten minutes were expired, which 
the commander now hinted; and seeing nothing offered for 
the renewal of the term (for indeed Friendly had unhappily 
emptied his pockets), he began to grow very importunate, 
and at last told Hcartfi-cc he should be ashamed not to act 
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more like a nun. Hcart&cc begged hb pardon, and said he 
would make him wait no longer. Then, with the deepest 
sigh, cried; ‘Oh, my angel!’ and, embracing his wife with 
the utmost eagerness, kissed her pale lips with more fer¬ 
vency dun ever bridegroom did the blushing cheeks of his 
bride. He then cried: 'The Almighty bless thee 1 and, if it 
be His pleasure, restore thee to life; if not, I beseech Him 
we may presently meet again in a better world than this. 
He was breaking from her, when, perceiving her sense 
returning, he could not forbear renewing his embrace, and 
again pressing her lips, which now recovered life and 
warmth so fast that he begged one ten minutes more to tell 
her what her swooning had prevented her hearing. The 
worthy comm.indcr, being perhaps a little touched at this 
tender scene, look Friendly aside, and asked him what he 
would give if he would suffer his £nend to remain half an 
hourt Friendly amwered, anything; that he had no more 
money in his pocket, but he would certainly pay him that 
afternoon. ‘Well, then, I’ll be moderate,’ said he; ‘twenty 
guineas.’ Friendly answered:'It b a bargain.’ The comman¬ 
der, having exacted a firm promise, cried: 'Then I don’t 
care if they stay a whole hour together; for what signifies 
hiding good newsj the gentleman u reprieved’; of which 
he h.nd just before received notice in a whbpcr. It would be 
very impertinent to offer at a description of the joy thb 
occasioned to the two friends, or to Mrs. Hcartfiee, who 
was now again recovered. A surgeon, who was happily 
present, was employed to bleed them all. After which the 
comnundcr, who had hb promise of the money again 
confirmed to him, wished Hcarifree joy, and, shaking 
him very friendly by the hands, cleared the room of all the 
company, and left the three friends together. 
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CHAPTER VI 


In which (he foregoing happy indJent i$ accounted for 

But here, though I am convinced my good-natured reader 
may almost want the surgeonassbtance also, and that 
there is no passage in this whole stor)' which can afford 
liim equal delight, yet, lest our reprieve should seem to 
resemble that in the Begga/s Opera^ I shall endeavour to 
show him that tliis incident, which is undoubtedly true, is 
at least as natural as delightful; for we assure liim we would 
rather have suffered half mankind to be hanged, than have 
saved one contrary to the strictest rules of writing and 
probabiliry. 

Be it known, then (a circumstance which I think highly 
credible), that the great Fireblood had been, a few days 
before, taken in the fact of a robbery, and carried before the 
same justice of peace who had, on his evidence, committed 
Hcarc6‘ce to prison. This magistrate, who did indeed no 
small honour to the commission he bore, duly considered 
the weighty charge committed to him, by which he was 
entrusted with decisions affecting the lives, liberties, and 
properties of his countrymen. He, therefore, examined 
always with d)c utmost diligence and caution into every 
minute circumstance. And, os he had a good deal balanced, 
even when he committed Hcartfrcc, on the excellent 
character given him by Friendly and the maid; and os he 
was much staggered on finding chat, of the two persons 
on whose evidence alone Hcartfrcc bad been committed, 
and had been since convicted, one was in Newgate for a 
felony, and the other was now brought before him for a 
robbery, bethought proper to put the matter very home to 
Fireblood at this time. The young Achates was taken, as we 
have said, in the fact; so that denial he saw was in vain. He, 
therefore, honestly confessed what he knew must be 
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proved; and desired, on the merit of the discoveries he 
made, to be admitted as an evidence against his accomplices. 
This afforded the happiest opportunity to the justice to 
satisfy his conscience in relation to Hcartfrcc. He told 
Fircblood that, if he expected the favour he solicited, it 
must be on condition that he revealed the whole truth to 
him concerning the evidence which he had lately given 
against a bankrupt, and which some circumstances had 
induced a suspicion of; diat he might depend on it the 
truth would be discovered by other means, and gave some 
oblique hints (a deceit entirely justifiable) that Wild lum« 
self had offered such a discovery. Tlic very mention of 
Wildes name immediately alarmed Fircblood, who did not 
in the least doubt the readiness of that GREAT MAH to hang 
any of the gang, when his own interest seemed to require it. 
He, therefore, hesitated not a moment; but, having obtained 
a promise from the justice that he should be accepted «is an 
evidence, he discovered the whole falsehood, and declared 
that he had been seduced by Wild to depose as he had done. 

The justice, having thus lucidly and dmcly discovered 
this scene of villainy, alias greatness, lost not a moment in 
using his utmost endeavours to get the ease of the unhappy 
convict represented to the sovereign, who immediately 
granted him that gracious reprieve which caused such 
happiness to the penons concerned; and which we hope we 
have now accounted for to the satisfaction of the reader. 

The good magistrate, having obtained this reprieve for 
Hcartfrcc, thought it incumbent on him to visit him in the 
prison, and to sound, if possible, the depth of this affair, 
that, if he should appear as innocent as he now began to 
conceive him, he might use all imaginable methods to 
obtain his pardon and enlargement. 

The next day, therefore, after that when the miserable 
scene above described had passed, he went to Newgate, 
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where he found chose three persons, namely, Hcartfrcc, his 
wife, and Friendly', siccing together. The justice informed 
the prisoner of die confession of Fire blood, with the steps 
which he had taken upon it. The reader will easily con¬ 
ceive the many outward thanks, as well as inward gratitude, 
which he received from all three; but chose were of very' 
litdc consequence to him compared with the secret satis¬ 
faction he felt in his mind from reflecting on the prcscr\'a- 
tion of iimoccnce, as he soon after very clearly perceived 
was the ease. 

When he entered the room Mrs. Hcartfrcc was speaking 
with some earnestness: as he perceived, dicrcforc, he had 
interrupted her. he begged she would continue her dis¬ 
course, wliich, if he prevented by liis presence, he desired to 
depart; but Hcartfrcc would not suiTcr it. He said she )ud 
been relating some adventures which perhaps might 
entertain liim to hear, and which she the ratlicr desired he 
would hear, as they might serve to illustrate the foundation 
on wliich tills falsehood had been built, which h.ad brought 
on her husband all his misfortunes. 

The justice very gladly consented, and Mrs. Hcartfrcc, 
at her husband’s desire, began tlic relation from die (xtsi 
renewal of Wild’s acquaintance widi him; but, though this 
recapitulation was necessary for the information of our 
good magistrate, as it would be useless, and perhaps 
tedious, to the reader, we shall only repeat that part of her 
story to which he only is a stranger, beginning widi what 
happened to her after Wild had been tunicd adrift in the 
boat by the captain of the French privateer. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Mrs. Uc^rtjrce relates her adventures 

Mrs. Heartfree proceeded thus: ‘The vengeance which 
the French captain exacted on that villain (our hero) 
persuaded me that I was fallen into the hands of a man of 
honour and justice; nor indeed was it possible for any 
person to be treated with mote respect and civility than 
I now was; but if this could not mitigate my sorrows when 
I reflected on the condition in which I had been betrayed to 
leave all that was dear to me, much less could it produce 
such an effect when I discovered, as I soon did, that I owed 
it chiefly to a passion which threatened me with great 
uneasiness, as it quickly appeared to be very violent, and 
as I was absolutely in the power of tlic person who possessed 
it, or was rather possessed by it I must, however, do him 
the justice to say my fears carried my suspicions farther 
than I afterwards foynd I had any reason to carry them: 
he did indeed very soon acquaint me with his passion, and 
used all those gentle methods which frequently succeed 
with our sex to prevail with me to gratify it; but never once 
threatened, nor had the least recourse to force. He did not 
even once insinuate to me that 1 was totally in his power, 
which I myself sufficiently saw, and whence I drew the 
most dreadful apprehensions, well knowing that, as there 
are some disposirions so brutal that cruelty adds a test and 
savour to their pleasures, so there arc others whose gentler 
inclinations arc better gratified when they win us by 
softer methods to comply with their desires; yet that even 
these may be often compelled by an unruly passion to have 
recourse at last to the means of violence^ when they despair 
of success from persuasion; but I was happily the captive of 
a better man. My conqueror was one of those over whom 
vice hath a limited jurisdiedon; and, though he was too 
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easily prevailed on to sin, he was proof against any tempta¬ 
tion to villainy. 

‘We had been two days almost totally becalmed, when, 
a brisk gale rising as we were in sight of Dunkirk, we saw 
a vessel making full sail towards us. The captain of the 
privateer was so strong that he apprehended no danger 
but from a man-of-war, which the sailors discerned this not 
CO be. He, therefore, struck his colours, and furled his sails 
as much as possible, in order to lie by and expect her, 
hoping she might be a prize.' (Here Hearefree smiling, his 
wife stopped and inquired the cause. He cold her it was 
from her using the sea-terms so aptly: she laughed, and 
answered he would wonder less at this when he beard the 
tong dme she had been on board; and then proceeded.) 
‘This vessel now came alongside of us, and hailed us, having 
perceived that on which we were aboard to be of her own 
country; they begged us not to put into Dunkirk, but to 
accompany them in their pursuit of a Urge English mer¬ 
chantman, whom we should easily overtake, and both 
together as easily conquer. Our captain immediately 
consented to tliis proposidon, and ordered all his sail to be 
crowded. This was most unwelcome news to me; however, 
he comforted me all be could by assuring me I had nothiiig 
to fear, that he would be so far from offering the least rude¬ 
ness CO me himself^ that he would, at the hazard of his life, 
protect me from iu This assurance gave me all tl)c cousola- 
don which my present circumstances and the dreadful 
apprehensions I had on your dear account would admit. 
(Ac which words the tendercsc glances passed on both 
sides bcCwccn the husband and wife.) 

* We sailed near twelve hours, when we came in sight of 
the ship we were in pursuit of, and which we should pro¬ 
bably have soon come up with had not a very thick mist 
ravished her from our eyes. This mist continued several 
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houn, aiid when it cleared up we discovered our companion 
at a great distance from us; but what gave us (I mean the 
captain and his crew) the greatest uneasiness was the sight 
of a very large ship within a mile of us, winch presendy 
saluted us witl) a gun» and now appeared to be a third-rate 
English nun-of-war. Our captain declared the impossibility 
of either fighting or escaping, and accordingly struck 
widiout waiting for the broadside which was preparing for 
us, and which perhaps would have prevented me from the 
happiness [ now enjoy.* This occasioned Hcartfrcc to 
change colour; his wife dicrcforc passed hastily to circuin* 
stances of a more smiling complexion. 

*I gready rejoiced at this event, as 1 diought it would 
not only restore me to the safe possession of my jewels, 
but to what I value beyond all the treasure in the universe. 
My expectation, however, of both these was somewhat 
crossed for die present: as to the former, I was told they 
should be carefully preserved; but that I must prove my 
right to them before I could expect their restoration, which, 
if 1 mistake not, the captain did not very eagerly desire I 
should be able to accomplish: and as to the latter, I was 
acquainted that I should be put on board the first sliip which 
they met on her way to England, but that they were 
priKccding to the West Indies. 

* I had not been long on board the man-of-war before I 
discovered just reason rather to lament than rejoice at the 
exchange of my captivity; for such I concluded my present 
situation to be. I bad now another lover in the captain of 
this Englishman, and much rougher and less gallant than the 
Frenchman had been. He used me with scarce common 
civility, as indeed he showed very little to any other person, 
treating his officers little better than a man of no great 
good-breeding would exert to his meanest servant, and 
that too on some very irritating provocation. As for me, he 
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addressed me with the insolence of a bashaw to a Circass¬ 
ian slave; he talked to me witli the loose licence in which 
the most profligate Libertines converse with harlots^ and 
which women abandoned only in a moderate degree detest 
and abhor. He often kissed me with very rude familiarity, 
and one day attempted further brutalic)'; when a gentleman 
on board, ^d who was in my situation, that is, had been 
taken by a privateer and was retaken, rescued me from his 
hands, for which the captain confined him, tliough he was 
not under liis command, two days in irons: when he was 
released (for I was not suffered to visit him in his confine¬ 
ment) I went to him and thanked him with the utmost 
acknowledgment for what he had done and suffered on my 
account. The gentleman behaved to me in tl)c handsomest 
manner on this occasion; told n)c he was ashamed of the 
high sense I seemed to entertain of so small an obligation of 
an action to which his duty as a Christian and his honour 
as a man obliged him. From this time I lived in great 
familiarity with tlib man, whom I regarded as my protec¬ 
tor, which he professed himself ready to be on all occasions, 
expressing the utmost abhorrence of the captain's brutality, 
especially that shc\vn cowards me, and the tenderness of a 
parent for the preservation of my virtue, for which I was 
not myself more solicitous titan he appeared. He was, 
indeed, the only man I had hitherto met since my unliappy 
departure who did not endeavour by all his looks, words, 
and actions, to assure me he had a liking to my unfortunate 
person; the rest seeming desirous of sacrificing the little 
beauty they complimented to their desires, without the 
least consideration of the ruin which I earnestly represented 
to them they were attempting to bring on me and on my 
future repose. 

' I now passed several pretty free ftoni the captain s 
molesution, till one fatal night' Here, perceiving Heartfree 
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grew pale, she comforted him by an assurance that Heaven 
had preserved her chastity, and again had restored her 
unsullied to his arms. She continued thus: ‘Perhaps I give it 
a wrong epithet in the word fatal; but a wretched night I 
am sure I may call it, for no woman who came off victorious 
was, I believe, ever in greater danger. One night, I say, 
having drank his spirits high with punch, in company with 
the purser, who was the only man in the ship he admitted 
to his table, the captain sent for me into his cabin; whither, 
though unwilling, I was obliged to go. We were no sooner 
alone together than he seized me by the hand, and, after 
affronting my cars with discourse which 1 am unable to 
repeat, he swore a gr<ut oath that his passion was to be 
dallied with no longer; that I must not expect to treat him 
in the maimer to which a set of blockhead landsmen sub¬ 
mitted. “None of your coquette airs, therefore, with me, 
madam, “ said he. “ for I am resolved to have you this night. 
No struggling nor squalling, for both will be impertinent. 
The first man who offen to come in here, I will have his 
skin fica’d off at the gangway.*' He then attempted to pull 
me violently towards his bed. I threw myself on my knees, 
and with tears and entreaties besought his compassion; but 
this was, I found, to no purpose: I then had recourse to 
threats, and endeavoured to fiighten him with the conse¬ 
quence; but neither had this, though it seemed to stagger 
him more than the other method, sufficient force to deliver 


me. At last a stratagem came into my head, of which my 
perceiving him reel gave me the first hint. I entreated a 
moment’s reprieve only, when, collecting all the spirits I 


could muster, I put on a constrained air of gaiety, and told 
him, with an aHccted laugh, he was the roughest lover I 
1 ^ /- had ever met with, and that I believed I was the first woman 
the had ever paid his addresses to. “Addresses," said he; 
V’d —n your dresses! 1 want to undress you." I then begged 


him CO let us drink some punch together; for that 1 loved a 
can as well as himself and never would grant the favour to 
any man till I had drunk a hearty glass with him. ‘‘Oh 
said he, **if that be alf you shall have punch enough to 
drown yourself in/’ At which words he rung the bell and 
ordered in a gallon of that liquor. I was in the meantime 
obliged to su(!cr his nauseous kisses^ and some rudenesses 
which I had great difficulty to restrain within moderate 
bounds. When the punch came in he took up the bowl 
and drank my health o$tentadou5ly» in such a quantity 
that it considerably advanced my scheme. I followed him 
with bumpers as fast as possible, and was myself obliged 
to drink so much that at another time it would have 
staggered iny own reason, but at present it did not afiect me. 
At length, perceiving him very far gone, I watched an 
opportunity, and ran out of the cabin, resolving to seek 
protection of the sea if I could find no other; but Heaven 
was now graciously pleased to relieve me; for in his attempt 
to pursue me be reeled backwards, and, falling do%vn the 
cabin stairs, he dislocated his shoulder and so bruised 
himself that I was not only preserved that night from any 
danger of my intended ravbhcr, but the accident threw him 
into a fever which endangered his life, and whether he ever 
recovered or no I am not certain; for during his delirious 
fits the eldest lieutenant commanded the ship. This was a 
virtuous and a brave fellow, who had been twenty-five 
years in that post without being able to obtain a ship, and 
had seen several bo)^, the bastards of noblemen, put over 
his head. One day while the ship remained under his com¬ 
mand an English vessel bound to Cork passed by; myself 
and my fiiend, who had fomierly lain two days in irons on 
my account, went on board this ship with the leave of the 
good lieutenant, who made us such presents as he was able 
of provisions, and, congratulating me on my delivery from 
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.1 <langcr to which none of the ship*s crew had been 
slrangcn, he kindly wished us both a safe voyage*^ 


CHAPTER VIII 

In which Mrs, Hearifree continius (he rclaiion of her 

aJixnturcs 

‘The first evening after we were aboard this vciscl, which 
w'as a brigantine, we being then at no very great distance 
from the Madeiras, tlic most violent storm arose from the 
north-west, in which we presently lost both our masts; 
and indeed deatli now presented itself as inevitable to us: 

I need not tell my Tommy what were then iny thoughts. 
Our danger was so great that the captain of the ship, a 
professed atheist, betook himself to prayers, and the whole 
crew, abandoning themselves for tost, fell Nvith the utmost 
eagerness to the emptying a cask of brandy, not one drop 
of which, they swore, should be polluted with salt water. 
I observed here my old friend displayed less courage than 
I expected from turn. He seemed entirely swallowed up in 
despair. But Heaven be praised! we were all at last pre¬ 
served. The storm, after above eleven hours* condnuance, 
began to abate, and by degrees entirely ceased, but left us 
still rolling at the mercy of the waves, which carried us at 
their own pleasure to the $outlv<a5t a vast number of 
leagues. Our crew were all dead drunk with the brandy 
wliich they had taken such core to preserve from the sea; 
but, indeed, had they been awake, their labour would have 
been of very little service, as we had lost all our rigging, our 
brigantine being reduced to a naked hulk only. In this 
condition we floated above thirty hours, till in the midst 
of a very dark night we spied a light, which seeming to 
approach us, grew so Urge that our sailors concluded it to 


be the lantcm of a man-of-war; but when we were cheering 
ourselves with die hopes of our deliverance &om this 
wretched situation, on a sudden, to our great concern, the 
light entirely disappeared, and left us in despair increased 
by the remembrance of those pleasing imaginations with 
which we had entertained our minds during its appearance. 
The rest of the night we passed in melancholy conjectures 
on die light which liad deserted us, w'hich the major part 
of the sailors concluded to be a meteor. In this distress we 
had one comfort, which was a plentiful store of provisions; 
this so supported t)ic spirits of die sailors, that they declared 
had they but a sufficient quantity of brandy they eared not 
whether dicy saw land for a month to come; but indeed we 
were much nearer it than we imagined, as we perceived at 
break of day. One of the most knowing of the crew declared 
we were near die continent of Africa; but when we were 
within three leagues of it a second violent storm arose from 
the north, so that we again gave over all hopes of safety. 
This storm was not quite so outrageous as die former, but 
of much longer continuaficc, for it lasted near dircc days, 
and drove us an immense number of leagues to die soudu 
We were within a league of the shore, expecting every 
moment our ship to be dashed in pieces, when the tempest 
ceased all on a sudden; but the waves still continued to roll 
like mountains, and before die sea recovered its calm 
motion, our sliip was thrown so near the land, that the 
captain ordered out his boat, declaring he had scarce any 
hopes of saving her; and indeed we lud not quitted her 
many minutes before we saw the justice of his apprehen¬ 
sions, for she struck against a rock and immediately sunk* 
The behaviour of the sailon on this occasion very much 
affected me; they beheld their sliip perish with the tender* 
ness of a lover or a parent; they spoke of her as the fondest 
husband would of his wife; and many of them, who seemed 



to have no tears in their composition, shed them plentifully 
at her sinking. The captain himself cried out: “Go thy way, 
cliarining Molly, the sea never devoured a lovelier monel. 
If I have fifty vessels I shall never love another like thee. 
Poor slut! I shall remember thee to my dying day.” Well, 
the boat now conveyed us all safe to shore, where we 
landed with very little difficulty. It was now .about noon, 
and the rays of the sun, which descended almost per¬ 
pendicularly on our heads, were extremely hot and 
troublesome. However, we travelled through this extreme 
heat about five miles over a plain. This brought m to a 
vast wood, which extended itself as far as we could see, 
both to the right and left, and seemed to me to put an 
entire end to our progress. Here we decreed to rest and dine 
on the provision which we had brought from the ship, of 
which we had sufficient for very few meals; our boat being 
so overloaded with people that we had very little room for 

Our repast was salt pork broiled, 
which the keenness of hunger made so delicious to my 
companions that they fed very heartily upon it. As for 
myself, the fadguc of my body and the vexation of mymind 
had so thoroughly weakened me, that I was almost entirely 
deprived of appetite; and the utmost dexterity of the most 
accomplished French cook would have been incfTcctual had 
he endeavoured to tempt me with delicacies. 1 thought 
myself very little a gainer by my late escape from the 
tempest, by which I seemed only to have exchanged the 
element in which I was presently to die. When our company 
had sufficiently, and indeed very plentifully feasted them¬ 
selves, they resolved to enter the wood and endeavour to 
pass it, in cxpcctadon of finding some inhabitants, at least 
some provision. We proceeded therefore in the following 
order: one man in the ftoni with a hatchet, to clear our 
way, and two others followed him with guns, to protect 



the rest from wild beasts; ilicn walked the rest of our 
company, and last of all the capuin himself, being armed 
likewise with a giin, to defend us from any attack behind— 
in the rear, 1 think you call it. And thus our whole company, 
being fourteen in number, travelled on till night overtook 
us, without seeing anything unless a few birds and some 
very insignificant animals. We rested all night under the 
covert of some trees, and indeed we very litdc wanted 
shelter at that season, the heat in the day being the only 
inclemency we had to combat with in this clinutc. I cannot 
help telling you my old friend lay still nearest me on the 
ground, and declared he would be my protector should 
any of the sailors offer rudeness; but I can ac()uit them of 
any such attempt; nor was I ever affronted by any one, 
more than with a coarse expression, proceeding ratlicr 
from the roughness and ignorance of their education than 
from any abandoned principle, or want of humanity. 

‘We had now proceeded very little way on our next 
day’s march when one of the sailors, having skipt nimbly 
up a hill, with the assistance of a speaking trumpet informed 
us that he saw a town a very little way off". Tliis news so 
comforted me, and gave me such strength, as well as spirits, 
that, with the help of my old friend and another, who 
suffered me to lean on them, I, with much difficulty, 
attained the summit; but was so absolutely overcome in 
climbing it, that I had no longer sufficient strength to 
support my tottering limbs, and was obliged to lay myself 
again on the ground; nor could they prevail on me to 
undertake descending through a very thick wood into a 
plain, at the end of which indeed appeared some houses, 
or rather huts, but at a much greater distance than the 
sailor assured us; the little way, as he had called it, seeming 
to me full twenty miles, nor was it, I believe, much less. 



CHAPTER IX 


ConUtiniti^ ituidcfits ucry surprising 

'The captaui declared he would, without delay, proceed 
to the town before him; in which resolution he was 
seconded by all the crew; but when I could not be per¬ 
suaded, nor was I able to travel any farther before 1 had 
rested myself, my old Iricnd protested he would not leave 
me, but would stay behind as my guard; and, when I had 
refreshed myself with a little repose, he would attend me 
to the town, which the captain promised he would not leave 
before he had seen us. 

'They were no sooner departed than (having first 
thanked my protector for his care of me) 1 resigned myself 
to sleep, which immediately closed my eyelids, and would 
probably have detained me very long in his gentle domi¬ 
nions, had I not been awaked with a squeeze by the ii.u)d 
of my guard, wliich I at finl thought intended to alarm 
me with the danger of some wild beast; but 1 soon perceived 
it arose from a softer motive, and that a gentle swain was 
the oiJy wild beast 1 had to apprehend. He began now to 
disclose his passion in die strongest manner imaginable, 
indeed with a warmth radicr beyond that of boUi my 
former lovers, but as yet without any attempt of absolute 
force. On my side remonstrances were made in more 
bitter exclamations and revilings than I had used to any, 
that villain Wild excepted. 1 told him he was the basest 
and most treacherous wretch alive; that his luving cloaked 
his iniquitous designs under the appearance of virtue and 
friendship added an ineffable degree of horror to them; 
that I detested liim of all mankind the most, and could 
I be brought to yield to prostitution, he should be the last 
to enjoy the ruins of my honour. He suffered himself not 
to be provoked by this language, but only changed lus 
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manner of solicitarion from flattery to bnbery. He unript 
the lining of his waistcoat, and pulled forth several jewels; 
these, he said, he had preserved from infinite danger to 
the happiest purpose, if I could be w’on by them. I rejected 
them often with the utmost indignation, till at last, c.osting 
my eye, rather by accident than design, on a diamond 
necklace, a thought, hke lightning, shot through my mind, 
and, in an instant, I remembered that this was the very 
necklace you had sold the cuned count, the cause of all 
our misfortunes. The confusion of ideas into which this 
surprise hurried me prevented my reflecting on the villain 
who then stood before me; but the first recollection 
presently told me it could be no other tlian the count 
himself, the wicked tool of Wild’s barbarity. Good heavens! 
what was then my condition! How shall I describe the 
tumult of passions which then laboured in my breast? 
However, as I was happily unknown to him, the least 
suspicion on his side was altogether impossible. He imputed, 
therefore, the eagerness with which I gazed on the jeweb 
to a very wrong cause, and endeavoured to put as much 
additional softness into hb countenance .os he was able. 
My fears were a little quieted, and I was resolved to be 
very liberal of promises, and hoped so thoroughly to 
persuade him of my venalit y that he might, without any 
doubt, be drawn in to wait the captain and crew’s return, 
who would, I was very certain, not only preserve me from 
hb violence, but secure the restoration of what you had 
been so cruelly robbed of. But, alas! I was mbtaken.’ 
Mrs. Hcartfrcc, again perceiving symptoms of the utmost 
dbquietude in her husband’s countenance, cried out, ‘My 
dear, don’t you apprehend any harm.—But, to deliver you 
as soon as possible from your anxiety—when he perceived 
I declined the warmth of hb addresses he begged me to 
consider; he changed at once hb voice and features, and, 
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HI a very different tone from what he had hitherto affected, 
he swore I should not deceive him as I had the captain; 
that fortune had kindly thrown an opportunity in his way 
which he was resolved not foolishly to lose; and concluded 
with a violent oath that he was determined to enjoy me 
that moment, and therefore I knew the consequences of 
resistance. He tlien caught me in his arms, and began such 
rude attempts, that [ screamed out with all the force I 
could, though I had so little hopes of being rescued, when 
there suddenly rushed forth from a thicket a creature which, 
at his fint appearance, and in the hurry of spirits I then was, 

I did not take for a man; but, indeed, had he been the 
fiercest of wild beasts, I should have rejoiced at his devouring 
us both. I scarce perceived he had a musket in his hand 
before he struck my ravishcr such a blow with it that he 
felled him at my feet. He then advanced with a gentle 
air towards me, and told me in French he was extremely 
glad he had been luckily present to my assistance. He was 
naked, except his middle and his feet, if 1 can call a body 
so which was covered with h;ur almost equal to any beast 
whatever. Indeed, lus appearance was so horrid in my eyes, 
that the fnendship he had shesvn me, as well as his courteous 
behaviour, could not entirely remove the dread I had 
conceived from his figure. I believe he saw this very visibly; 
for he begged me not to be frightened, since, whatever 
accident had brought me thither, I should liave reason to 
thank Heaven for meeting him, at whose hands 1 might 
assure myself of the utmost civility and protection. In the 
midst of all this consternation, I had spirits enough to take 
up the casket of jewels which the villain, in falling, had 
dropped out of his hands, and conveyed it into my pocket. 
My deliverer, telling me that I seemed extremely weak 
and faint, desired me to refresh myself at his little hut, 
which, he said, was hard by. If his demeanour had been 
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less kind and obliging, my desperate situation must have 
lent me confidence; for sure the alternative could not be 
doubtful, whether I should rather trust this man, who, 
notwithstanding his savage outside, expressed so much 
devotion to serve me, wliich at least I was not certam of 
the falsehood of, or should abide witli one whont I so 
perfeedy well knew to be an accomplished villain. I, there¬ 
fore, committed myself to his guidance, though with tears 
in my eyes, and begged him to have compassion on rny 
innocence, wliich was absolutely in his power. He said, the 
treatment he had been witness of, which he supposed was 
from one who had broken his trust towards me, sufficiently 
justified my suspicion; but begged me to dry my eyes, and 
he would soon convince me that 1 was with a man of 
different sentiments. The kind accents which accompanied 
these words gave me some comfort, wliich was assisted by 
the repossession of our jewels by an accident so strongly 
savouring of die disposition of Providence in my favour. 

‘We left die villain weltering in his blood, diougli 
beginning to recover a litdc modon, and walked together 
to his hut. Of rather cave, for it was underground, on the 
side of a hill; the situation was very pleasant, and from 
its mouth we overlooked a large plain and the town I had 
before seen. As soon as I entered it, he desired me to sit 
down on a bench of earth, wliich served him for chairs, 
and then laid before me some fruits, die wild product of 
that country, one or two of which had an excellent flavour. 
He likewise produced some baked flesh, a litdc resembling 
that of venison. He then brought forth a botdc of brandy, 
which he said had remained with him ever since his setUing 
there, now above thirty years, during all which rime he 
had never opened it, his only liquor being water; that he 
had reserved rhis botdc as a cordial in sickness; but, 
he thanked Heaven, he had never yet had occasion for it. 



He then acquaintcii me that he was a hermit, that he had 
been formerly cast away on that coast, with his wife, whom 
he dearly loved, but could not preserve from perishing; on 
which account he had resolved never to return to France, 
which was his native country, but to devote himself to 
prayer and a holy life, placing all his hopes in the blessed 
expectation of meeting that dear woman again in heaven, 
where, he was convinced, she was now a saint and an 
interceder for him. He said he had exchanged a watch with 
the king of that countr>', whom he described to be a very 
just and good man, for a gun, sonic powder, shot, and 
ball, with which he sometimes provided himself food, but 
more generally used it in defending himself against wild 
beasts; so that his diet was chiefly of the vegetable kind. 
He told me many more ciraimstanccs, which I may relate 
to you hereafter: but, to be as concise as possible at present, 
he at length greatly comforted me by proniising to conduct 
me to a seaport, where I might have an opportunity to 
meet with some vessels traflicing for slaves; and whence I 
might once more commit myself to that element which, 
though I had already suflered so much on it, I must again 
trust to put me in possession of all 1 loved 
*Thc character he gave me of the inhabitants of the town 
we saw below us, and of their king, made me desirous of 
bdBg conducted thither; especially as I very much wished 
to see the captain and sailors, who had behaved very kindly 
to me, and with whom, notwithstandmg all the dvil 
behaviour of the hermit, I was rather easier in my mind 
than alone with this single man; but he dissuaded me 
greatly from attempting such a walk till I had recruited my 
spirits with rest, desiring me to repose myself on his couch 
or bank, saying that he himself would retire without the 
cave, where he would remain as my guard. I accepted this 
kidd proposal, but it was long before I could procure any 
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slumber; however, at length, weariness prevaUed over my 
fears, and I enjoyed several hours’ sleep. When 1 awaked I 
foujid my faithful sentinel on his post and ready at my 
summons. This behaviour infused some confidence into 
me, and I now repeated my request tliat he would go with 
me to the town below;but he answered, it would be better 
advised to take some repast before I undertook the Journey, 
which 1 should find much longer than it appeared. I con¬ 
sented, and he set forth a greater variety of fruits than 
before, of which I ate very plentifully. My collation being 
ended, I renewed the mention of my walk, but he still 
persisted in dissuading me, telling me that I was not yet 
strong enough; that I could repose myself nowhere with 
greater safety than in his cave; and chat, for his part, be 
could liavc DO greater happiness than that of attending me, 
adding, with a sigh, it was a happiness he should envy any 
other more than all the gifts of fortune. You may imagine 
I began now to entertain suspicions; but he presently 
removed all doubt by throwing himself at my feet and 
expressing the warmest passion for me. I should have now 
sunk with despair had he not accompanied these pro¬ 
fessions with the most vehement protestations tliat he would 
never offer me any other force but that of entreaty, and 
that he would ratlicr die the most cruel death by my cold¬ 
ness than gain tlic highest bliss by becoming the occasion 
of a tear of sorrow to these bright eyes, which he said were 
stars, under whose benign influence alone he could enjoy, 
or indeed suffer lifcTshc was repeating many more com¬ 
pliments he made her, when a horrid uproar, which alarmed 
the whole gate, put a stop to her narration at present. It is 
impossible for me to give the reader a better idea of the 
noise which now arose than by desiring him to imagine 
1 had the hundred tongues the poet once wished for, and 
was vociferating from diem all at once, by hollowing, 
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scolding, crying, swearing, bellowing, and, in short, by 
cverv- different articulation which is within the scope of 
the human organ. 


CHAPTER X 
A horrible uproar in ihe gate 

But however great an idea the reader may hence conceive 
of this uproar, he will think the occasion more tlian adequate 
to it when he is informed that our hero (I blush to name it) 
had discovered an injury done to his honour, and that in 
the tenderest point. In a word, reader (for thou must know 
it. chough it give thee the greatest horror imaginable), he 
had caught Fireblood in the arms of his lovely Lxtitia. 

As the generous bull, who, having long depastured among 
a number of cows, and thence contracted an opinion that 
these cows arc all his own property', if he beholds another 
bull bestride a cow within his w.alks, he roars aloud, and 
threatens instant vengeance with his horns, till the whole 
parish arc alarmed with his bellowing; not with less noise 
nor less dreadful mciuccs did the fury of Wild burst forth 
and terrify the whole gate. Long rintc did rage render his 
voice inarticulate to the hearer; as when, at a visiting day, 
fifteen or sixteen or perhaps twice as many females, of 
delicate but shrill pipes, ejaculate all at once on different 
subjects, all is sound only, die harmony entirely melodious 
indeed, but conveys no idea to our cars; but at lengdt, when 
reason began to get the better of his passion, which latter, 
being deserted by his breath, began a Utde to retreat, die 
following accents leapt over the hedge of his teeth, or 
rather the ditch of his gums, whence those hedgestakes 
bad long since by a batten been displaced in batdc with an 
amazon of Drury. 
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. Man of honour! doth this become a friend ? CouJd 
I have expected such a broach of all the laws of honour 
from thee, whom 1 had taught to walk in its paths ? Hadst 
thou chosen any other way to injure my confidence I 
could have forgiven it; but this is a stab in the tcndcrest 
part, a wound never to be healed, an injury never to be 
repaired; for it is not only the loss of an agreeable com¬ 
panion, of the affection of a wife dearer to my soul than 
life itself, it is not this loss alone I lament; this loss is 
accompanied with disgrace and with dishonour. The blood 
of the Wilds, which hath run with such uninterrupted 
purity through so many generations, this blood is fouled, is 
contaminated; hence flow my tears, hence arises iny grief. 
Tills is the injur)' never to be redressed, nor even to be with 
honour forgiven/ in a bandbox! answered 

Fireblood; *hcrc is a noise about your honour! If die 
miscliicf done to your blood be all you complain of, I am 
sure you compbin of nothing; for my blood is as good as 
yours/ 'You have no conception', replied Wild, of the 
tenderness of honour; you know not how nice and delicate 
it is in both sexes; so delicate that the lease breath of air 
which rudely blows on it destroys it/ ‘1 will prove from 
your own words', says Fireblood, ‘I have not wronged 
your honour. Have you not often told me that die honour 
of a man consisted in receiving no aftVont from his own 
sex, and that of woman in receiving no kindness from ours? 
Now, sir, if I have given you no affront, how have I 
injured your honour'But doth not everything , cried 
Wild, 'of the wife belong to the husband t A married man, 
therefore, hath his wife's honour as well as his own, and 
by injuring hers you injure his. How cruelly you have 
hurt me in tender part 1 need not repeat; the whole 
gate knows it, and the world shall. I will apply to Doctors 
■ The beginning of this speech is lost- 
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Comnious for my rcJrcss agaimt her; I will shake off 
as much of my dishonour as I can by parting witli her; and 
as for you, expect to hear of me in Westminster Hall; die 
modem method of repairing these breaches and of resenting 
this affront/ *D—n your eyes!* cries Fircblood; *I fear 
you not, nor do 1 believe a word you say/ ‘Nay, if you 
affront me personally*, says Wild, ‘another sort of resent¬ 
ment is prescribed/ At wliich word, advancing to Fircblood, 
he presented him with a box on die car, which the youth 
immediately returned; and now our hero and his friend 
fell to boxing, though with some diffculty, bodi being 
encumbered with the chains which they wore benveen 
their legs: a few blows passed on both sides before the 
gendemen wlio stood by stept in and parted the com¬ 
batants; and now bodi parties having whispered each other, 
diat, if they oudived the ensuing sessions and escaped the 
tree, one should give and the odicr should receive satis¬ 
faction in single combat, dicy separated and the gate soon 
recovered its former tranquillity. 

Mn. Hcartfrcc was dicii desired by die justice and her 
husband both, to conclude her story, which she did in the 
words of die next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 

T/ie iondusion of Mrs. Htanfrccs aivtiiUtrcs 

‘Ip I mistake not, I was interrupted Just as I was beginning 
to repeat some of the compliments made me by the hermit/ 
‘Just as you had finished diem, I believe, madam\ said 
the jusdcc, *Vcry well, sir,* said she; *I am sure I have 
no pleasure in the repetidon. He concluded then with 
telling me, though I was in his eyes the most charming 
woman in the world, and might tempt a saint to abandon 
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the ways of holiness, yet my beauty inspired him with a 
much tenderer aficcdon towards me than to purchase any 
satisfaction of his own desires with my misery; if, therefore, 
I could be so cruel to him to reject his honest and sincere 
address, nor could submit to a solitary life with one who 
would endeavour by all possible means to make me happy 
I had no force to dread; for tliat I was as much at my 
liberty as if I was in France, or England, or any other free 
country. I repulsed him with the same civility %vith which 
he advanced; and told him that, as he professed great 
regard to religion, I was convinced he would cease from all 
further solicitation when I informed him that, if I had no 
other objection, my own innocence would not admit of my 
hearing liim on tliis subject, for that I was married. He 
started a little at that word, and was for some time silent; 
but, at length recovering himself, he began to urge the 
uncertainty of my husband’s being alive, and the proba¬ 
bility of the contrary. He tlicn spoke of marriage as of a 
civil policy only, on which head he urged many arguments 
not worth repeating, and was growing so very eager and 
importunate that I know not whither his passion miglit 
have hurried liim had not three of die sailors, well anned, 
appeared at that insunt in sight of the cave, I no sooner 
saw them than, exulting with the utmost inward joy, I told 
him my companions were come for me, and that I must 
now take my leave of him; assuring him that I would 
always remember, with the most grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment, die favours I had received at his hands. He fetched a 
very heavy sigh, and, squeezing me tenderly by the hand, 
he saluted my lips with a litdc mere eagerness than the 
European salutations admit of, and told me he should 
likewise remember my arrival at his cave to the last day 
of his life, adding, O that he could there spend the whole 
in the company of one whose bright eyes had kindled—but 
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1 know you will think, sir, that wc women love to repeat 
the compliments made us, I will therefore omit them. In 
a word, the sailors being now arrived, 1 quitted him with 
some compassion for the reluctance with whicli be parted 
from me, and went forward witli iny companions. 

‘We had proceeded but a very few paces before one of 
the sailors said to his comrades: “D—n me, Jack, who knows 
whether yon fellow hath not some good dip in his cave i ” 
I innocendy answered: “The poor wretch hath only one 
bottle of brandy/' “Hath he so?" erics the sailor; "Tore 
George, wc will taste it"; and so saying dicy immediately 
returned back, and myself with diem. Wc foimd the poor 
man prostrate on die ground, expressing all the symptoms 
of misery and lamcnlarion. I told him in French (for the 
sailors could not speak diat language) what they wanted. 
He pointed to the place where the botdc was deposited, 
saying they were welcome to that and W'hatcvcr else he had, 
and adding he eared not if they took his life also. The sailors 
searched the whole cave, where finding nothing more which 
they deemed wordi their taking, they walked off with the 
botdc, and, immediately emptying it without ofTcring me 
a drop, they proceeded with me towards the town. 

In our way I observed one wliisper another, while he 
kept his eye stcadfasdy fixed on me. This gave me some 
uneasiness; but the other answered: "No, d—n me, the 
captain will never forgive us: besides, wc have enough of it 
among the black women, and, in my nrind, one colour is as 
good as another. “ This was enough to give me violent appre¬ 
hensions; but I heard no more of that kind citl wc came to 
the town, where, in about six houn, I arrived in safety. 

As soon as I came to the captain he inquired what was 
become of my friend, meaning the villainous count. 
When he was infomicd by me of what had happened, he 
wished me heartily joy of my delivery, and, expressing the 
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utmost abhorrence of such baseness, swore if ever he met 
him he would cut his throat; but, indeed, we both con¬ 
cluded that he had died of die blow which the hermit had 
given him. 

was now introduced to die chief magistrate of this 
country, who was desirous of seeing me. I will give you a 
short description of him. He was chosen (as is the custom 
there) for his superior bravery and wisdom. His power is 
entirely absolute during its continuance; but, on die first 
deviation from equity andjusdcc, he is liable to be deposed 
and punished by the people, the elders of whom, once a 
year, assemble to examine into his conduct. Besides the 
danger which these examinadons, which arc very strict, 
expose him to, his ofUcc is of such care and trouble that 
nodiing but that restless love of power so predominant in 
the mind of man could make it the object of desire, for he 
is indeed the only slave of all die nadves of this country. 
He is obliged, in dmc of peace, to hear the complaint of 
every person in his dominions and to render him jusdcc; 
for which purpose every one may demand an audience of 
liim, unless daring the hour which he is allowed for dinner, 
when he sits alone at die table, and is attended in the most 
public manner with more than European ceremony. This 
is done to create an awe and respect towards him in die 
eye of the vulgar; but lest it should elevate liim coo much 
in his own.opinion, in order to his humiiiadon he receives 
every evening in private, from a kind of beadle, a gentle 
kick on his posteriors; besides which he wears a ring in 
his nose, somewhat resembling that we ring our pigs widi, 
and a chain round his neck not unlike that worn by our 
aldermen; both which I suppose to be cmblcmarical, but 
heard not the reasons of either assigned. There arc many 
more pardcularidcs among these people which, when 
I have an opportunity, I may relate to you. The second day 
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after my return from court one of his ofiBcen» whom they 
call ScHAcn Pimpach, waited upon me, and, by a 
French interpreter who lives here, informed me that the 
chief magistrate liked my person, and offered me an 
immense present if I would suffer him to enjoy it (this is, 
it seems, their common form of making love). I rejected 
die present, and never heard any further solicitations; for, 
as it is no shame for women here to consent at the first 
proposal, so they never receive a second. 

*I had resided in this town a week when the captain 
informed me that a number of slaves, who had been taken 
captives in war, were to be guarded to the seaside, where 
they were to be sold to the merchants who traded in them 
to America; that if I >vould embrace this opportunity I 
might assure myself of finding a passage to America, and 
thence to England; acquainting me at the same time that 
he himself intended to go with them. I readily agreed to 
accompany hinu The chief, being advertised of our designs 
sent for us both to court, and, without mentioning a word 
of love to me, having presented me with a very rich jewel, 
of less value, he said, than my chastity, took a very dvil 
leave, recommending me to the care of Heaven, and 
ordering us a large supply of provisions for our journey* 

‘We were provided >vith mules for ourselves and what 
we carried with us, and in nine days reached the seashore, 
where we found an English vessel ready to receive both u$ 
and the slaves. We went aboard it, and sailed the next 
day witli a fair ^vind for New England, where I hoped to 
get an immediate passage to the Old: but Providence was 
kinder than my expectation; for the third day after we were 
at sea we met an English man^f^war homeward bound; 
the captain of it was a very good^^natured man, and agreed 
to take me on board. I accordingly took my leave of my 
old friend, the master of the shipwrecked vessel, who went 



on to New EogLiud, whence he intended to pass to Jamaica, 
where his owners hved. I was now treated with great 
civihty, had a Uttlc cabin assigned me, and dined cvcr\' day 
at the captain’s table, who was indeed a very gallant man, 
and, at first, made me a tender of his affections; but, when 
he found me resolutely bent to preserve myself pure and 
entire for the best of husbands, he grew cooler in his 
addresses, and soon behaved in a maimer very pleasing to 
me, regarding my sex only so far as to pay me a deference, 
which is very agreeable to us alL 

‘To conclude my story: I met with no adventure in tliis 
passage at all worth relating, till my landing at Gravesend, 
whence die captain brought me in his own boat to the 
Tower. In a short hour after my arrival we had that 
Dieting which,however dreadful at first, will, I now hope, 
by the good offices of the best of men, whom Heaven for 
ever bless, end in our perfect happiness, and be a strong 
instance of what 1 am persuaded is die surest trudi, that 
PROVIDENCE WILL SOONER OR LATER PROCURE TUB 
FELICITY OP THE VIRTUOUS AND INNOCENT.’ 


Mrs. Hcartfrcc thus ended her speech, having before 
delivered to her husband the jewels which the count had 
robbed him of, and that presented her by the African chief, 
which last was of immense value. The good magistrate 
was sensibly touched at her narradvc, as well on the 
consideration of the sufferings she had herself undergone 
as for diosc of her husband, which he had himself been 
innocently the instrument of bringing upon him. That 
worthy man, however, much rejoiced in what he had 
already done for his preservation, and promised to labour 
with his utmost interest and industry to procure the 
absolute pardon, rather of his sentence than of his guile, 
which he now plainly discovered was a barbarous and ^alse 
imputation. ^ t 
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CHAPTER XII 


The history returns to (he contemplation of CReATN£96 

But wc have already, perhaps, detained our reader too 
long in this relation from die consideradon of our hero, 
who daily gave tire most exalted proo6 of greatness in 
cajoling the pr/gs, and in cxacdons on the debtors; whicli 
latter now grew so great, i.c. corrupted in dicir morals, 
that they spoke %vith the uunost contempt of what die 
vulgar call honesty'. The greatest character among them 
was that of a pickpocket, or, in truer language, a fte; and 
the only censure was want of dexterity. As to virtue, 
goodness, and such like, they were the objects of mirdi 
and derision, and all Newgate was a complete collection of 
every man being desirous to pick his neighbour's 
pocket, and every one was as sensible that his neighbour 
was as ready to pick lus; so that (which is almost in* 
credible) as great roguery was daily committed within the 
walls of Newgate as without. 

The glory resulting from these acdoiis of Wild probably 
animated die envy of his enemies against him. The day of 
his trial now approached; for which, as Socrates did, he 
prepared himself; but not weakly and foolishly, like that 
philosopher, with patience and resignation, but with a 
good number of false wiQicsses. However, as success is 
not always proportioned to the wisdom of him who 
endeavours to attain it, so arc we more sorry than ashamed 
to relate that our hero was, notwidistonding his utmost 
caution and prudence, convicted, and sentenced to a death 
which, when wc consider not only the great men who have 
suffered it, but die much larger number of those whose 
highest honour it hath been to merit it, wc cannot call 
otherwise than honourable. Indeed, those who have 
unluckily missed it seem all their days to have laboured in 
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vain to attain an end which Fortune, for reasons only 
known to herself, hath thought proper to deny them. 
Without any further preface then, our hero was sentenced 
to be hanged by the neck: but, whatever was to be now 
his fate, he might console liimsclf that he had perpetrated 
what 

- Juduis tra, nfc 

N« pourit firrum, nee eJdx abotere vetustas. 

For my own part, 1 coni ess, 1 look ou tliis death of hanging 
to be as proper for a hero as any other; and I solemnly 
deebre that had Alexander the Great been hanged it would 
not in the least have diminished iny respect to his memory. 
Provided a hero in his life doth but execute a surticicnc 
(]uantity of mischief; provided he be but well and heartily 
cursed by the widow, die orphan, the poor, and the 
oppressed (the sole rewards, as many audiors have bitterly 
lamented both in prose and verse, of greatness, i.c. pri^ism), 
I think it avails little of what nature his death be, whether 
it be by the axe, the halter, or the sword. Such names will 
be always sure of living to posterity, and of enjoying that 
fame which they so gloriously and eagerly coveted; for, 
according to a great dramatic poet; 

Fame 

Not more survives from good than evil deeds. 

Th* aspiring youth that fired tli’ Ephesian dome 

Outlives in fame the pious fool who rais'd it. 

Our hero now suspected that the malice of his enemies 
would overpower him. He, therefore, betook himself to 
that true support of greatness in afflictioD, a botde; by 
means of which he was enabled to curse, swear, and bully, 
and brave hb fate. Other comfort indeed he had not 
much, for not a single friend ever came near him. His 
wife, whose trial was deferred to the next sessions, visited 
him but once, when she pbgued, lonnentcd, and upbraided 
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him $o cruelly, that he forbade ihc keeper ever to admit her 
again. The ordinary of Newgate had frequent confcrcoce$ 
with him, and greatly would it cmbcUisb our liistory could 
we record all which that good man delivered on these 
occasions; but unhappily we could procure only the 
substance of a single conference, which was taken down 
in shorthand by one who overheard it We shall transcribe 
it, therefore, exactly in the some form and words we 
received it; nor can we help regarding it as one of the most 
curious pieces wliich eidicr ancient or modem history hath 
recorded. 


CHAPTER XIII 

A betweeft (he orJinary of Newi^ate atid Mr. 

Jotiathan IViU the Great; in whUli (he nibjects of deaths 

immortality^ and other ^rave matters are very Icar^iedly 

handled by the former 

Ordinary. Good morrow to you, sir; I hope you rested 
well lost night. 

Jonathan. D—n’d ill, sir. I dreamt so confoundedly of 
hanging, that it disturbed my sleep. 

Ordinary. Fie upon it! You should be more resigned. 

I wish you would make a little better use of those m- 
structions which I have endeavoured to inculcate into you, 
and particularly last Sunday, and from these wordsrfTftose 
who do evil shall ^o into everlasting f re, prepared for (he devil 
and his angels. 1 undertook to shew you, first, what is 
meant by dvbrlasting fire; and, secondly, who were 
THB DEVIL AND HIS ANGELS. I thcD procccdcd to draw 
some inferences from the whole*; in which I am mightily 
deceived if I did not convince you tliat you yourself was 

* He pronounced this word hull, and perhaps would have spelt 
it so. 
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one of those angels, and, consequently, must expect 
EVERLASTING FIRE to be youT portion in the other world. 

Jonathan. Faith, doctor, I remember very litde of your 
inferences; for I fell asleep soon after your naming your 
text. But did you preach this doctrine then, or do you 
repeat it now in order to comfort me? 

Ordinary. I do it in order to bring you to a true sense of 
your manifold sins, and, by that means, to induce you to 
repentance. Indeed, had I the eloquence of Cicero, or of 
TuUy, it would not be sufheienc to describe the pains of 
hell or the joys of heaven. The utmost that we arc taught 
is, that tar hath not heard, nor can heart conceive^ Who then 
would, for die pitiful consideration of the riches and 
pleasures of this world, forfeit such inestimable happiness! 
such joys! such pleasures! such deliglits? Or who would 
run the venture of such misery, wliich, but to think on, 
shocks the human understanding ? Who, in his senses, then, 
would prefer the latter to the former ? 

Jonathan. Ay, who indeed? I assure you, doctor, I had 


much rather be happy than miserable. But* * 
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Ordinary. * are * athebt. 

* * deist * 

ari** 


cinian * hanged * * burnt * * oiled * oasicd, * * * dev ^ 
* his an * ^ * ell fire * * tcmal da ^ cion. 

* This part was so blotted that it was illegible. 
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Jonaihan, You * * * to £nghtcn me out of my Nvits. 
But the good ^ * 15, I doubt not, more merciful tlun 
his wicked * ^ If I should believe all you say, I am sure 
I should die in inexpressible horror. 

Ordinary- Despair is sinful. You should place your hopes 
in repentance and grace; and though it is most true that 
you arc in danger of the judgment, yet tlicrc is still room 
for mercy; and no man, unless excommunicated, is abso¬ 
lutely without hopes of a reprieve. 

Jonathan, I am not without hopes of a reprieve from the 
cheat yet. 1 have pretty good interest; but if 1 cannot 
obtain it, you shall not frighten me out of my courage. 

I will not die like a pimp. D—n me, what is death t It is 
nothing but to be with Platos and with Oesars, as die 
poet says, and all the other great heroes of anriquicy. * * * 

Ordinary. Ay, all Uiis is very true; but life b sweet for 
all tliat; and I had rather live to eternity than go into the 
company of any such heathens, who arc, 1 doubt not, 
in hell with the devil and hb angels; and, as little as you 
seem to apprehend it, you may find younclf there before 
you expect it. Where, then, will be your taundngs and 
your vaundngs, your boastings and your braggings? You 
will then be ready to give more for a drop of water than 
you ever gave for a bottle of \vinc. 

Jonathan. Faith, doctor! well minded. What say you to 
a botde of wine ? 

Ordinary. I will drink no wine ^vith an athebt. I should 
expect the devil to make a third in such company, for, since 
he knows you are hb, he may be impatient to have hb due. 

Jonathan, It b your business to drink with the wicked, 
in order to amend them. 

Ordinary. I despair of it; and so 1 consign you over to 
the devil, who b ready to receive you. 
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Jonathan. You arc more umncrciful to me than the judge, 
doctor. He recommended my soul to heaven; and it is 
your oflBce to show me the way thither. 

Ordinary. No; the gates are barred against all revilers of 
the clergy. 

Jottalhan. I revile only the wicked ones, if any such arc, 
which cannot aficct you, who, if men were preferred in 
the church by merit only, would have long since been a 
bishop. Indeed, it might raise any good man’s indignation 
to observe one of your vast learning and abilities obliged 
to exert them in so low a sphere, when so many of your 
inferiors wallow in wealth and preferment. 

Ordinary. Why, it must be confessed that there arc bad 
men in all orden; but you should not censure too generally. 
I must own I might have expected higher promotion; but 
I have learnt patience and resignation; and I would advise 
you to die same temper of mind; which if you can attain, 
I know you will find mercy. Nay. I do now promise you 
you will. It is true you arc a sinner; but your crimes arc 
not of the blackest dye: you arc no murderer, nor guilty 
of sacrilege. And. if you arc guilty of theft, you make 
some atonement by suffering for it, which many others 
do not. Happy is it indeed for those few who are detected 
m their sins, and brought to exempUry punishment for 
them m this world. So far. therefore. &om repining at 
your fitc when you come to the tree, you should exult and 
rejoice m ,t; and, to say the truth, I question whether, to 
a ^e man. the catastrophe of many of those who die by 
a hJter u not more to be envied than pitied. Nothing is so 
smful«sin. and murder is the greatest of aU sins. It foUows 
that wh^ver commits murder is happy in suffering for it. 

, therefore, a man who commits murder is so happy in 

dying for it, how much better must it be for you, who have 
committed a less crime! 

ao3 
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Jonathan. All this is very true; but let us take a bottle of 
wine to cheer our spirits. 

Ordinary. Why wince Let me tell you, Mr. Wild, there 
is nothing so deceitful as the spirits given us by wine. If 
you must drink, let us have a bowl of punch—a liquor I the 
rather prefer, as it is nowhere spoken against in Scripture, 
and as it is more wholesome for tlic gravel, a distemper 
with which I am grievously afflicted. 

Joruthan called for a bow!). I ask your pardon, 

doctor; I should have remembered that punch was your 
favourite liquor. I think you never taste wine while there 
is any punch remaining on die table r 

Ordinary. I confess I look on punch to be the more 
eligible liquor, os well for the reasons I have before mcn- 
doDcd as likc>vi$c for one other cause, viz. it is the properest 
for a DftAUGHT. I own I took it a little unkind of you to 
mention wine, thinking you knew iny palate* 

Jonathan. You arc in the right; and 1 will take a swinging 
cup to your being made a bishop. 

Ordinary. And I will wish you a reprieve in as large a 
draught. Come, don't despair; it is yet time enough to 
think of dying; you have good friends, who very probably 
may prevail for you. I have known many a man reprieved 
who had less reason to expect it, 

Jonathan. But if I should flatter myself with such 
hopes, and be deceived—what then would become of 
my soul I 

Ordinary. Pugh! Never mind your soul—leave that to 
me; I will render a good account of it, I warrant you. 
I have a sermon in my pocket which may be of some use 
to you to hear. I do not value m)"sclf on die talent of 
preaching, since no man ought to value himself for 
any gift in this world. But perhaps there arc not many 
such sermons. But to proceed, since we have nothing else 
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to do till the punch comes. My text is the latter pan of a 
verse only: 

-To the Greeks foolishness. 

The occasion of these words was principally diat philo¬ 
sophy of the Greeks which at that time had overrun great 
part of die heathen W'orld, had poisoned^ and, as it were, 
puffed up their minds with pride, so that they disregarded 
all kinds of doctrine in comparison of their owm; and, 
however safe and however sound the learning of the others 
might be, yet, if it anywise contradicted their own laws, 
customs, and received opinions, away with it—it is not for us. 
It was to the Greeks foolishness. 

In the former part, therefore, of iny discourse on these 
words, I slull principally coniine myself to the laymg open 
and dernonstraung the great emptiness and vanity of this 
philosophy, with which these idle and absurd sophists were 
so proudly blown up and elevated. 

And here I shall do two things: First, I shall expose die 
matter; and, secondly, the maimer of this absurd philosophy. 

And first, for the first of these, namely, the matter. Now 
here we may retort the unmannerly word which our 
adversaries have audaciously tiirovm in our faces; for what 
was all diis mighty matter of philosophy, this heap of 
knowledge, which was to bring such large harvests of 
honour to those who sowed it, and so greatly and nobly 
to enrich the ground on which it fell; what was it but 
FOOLISHNESS! An inconsistent heap of nonsense, of ab¬ 
surdities and contradictions, bringing no ornament to 
die mind in its theory, nor cxliibiting any usefulness to the 
body in its practice. What were all the sermons and the 
sayings, the fables and the morals of all these wise men, 
but, to use the word mentioned in my text once more, 
FOOLISHNESS! What was their great master Plato, or 
their other great light Aristodc t Bodi fools, mere quibblcrs 
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and sophiiCSp idly and vainly attached to certain ridictilous 
notions of their founded neither on truth nor on 

reason. Their whole works arc a strange medley of the 
greatest fakchoods, scarce covered over with the colour of 
truth: their precepts arc neither borrowed from nature nor 
guided by reason; mere fictions, serving only to evince the 
dreadful height of human pride; in one word, foolish¬ 
ness. It may be perhaps expected of me that I should give 
some instances from their works to prove this charge; but, 
as to transcribe every passage to my purpose would be to 
transcribe their whole works, and as in such a plentiful 
crop it is difBcult to choose; instead of trespassing on your 
patience, I shall conclude this first head with asserting what 
I have so fully proved, and what may indeed be inferred 
from the text, that the pliilosophy of the Greeks was 
FOOLISHNESS. 

Proceed we now, in tlic second pbee, to consider the 
manner in which this inane and simple doctrine was 

propagated. And here-But here the punch by entering 

waked Mr. Wild, who was fast asleep, and put an end to 
die sermon; nor could we obtain any further account of 
the conversation which passed at tliis interview. 


CHAPTER XIV 

IVild proceeds to the highest ccnstuntrMiion of human 

GREATNESS 

The day now drew nigh when our great man to 
exemplify the last and noblest act of greatness by which 
any hero can signalize himself. This was the day of 
execution, or consummation, or apotheosis (for it is called 
by different names), which was to give our hero an 
opportunity of facing death and damnation, without any 
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fear in his heart, or, at least, without betraying any 
symptoms of it in his countenance. A completion of 
greatness which is heartily to be wished to every great man; 
nothing being more worthy of lamentation than when 
Fortune, like a lazy poet, winds up her catastrophe 
awkwardly, and, bestowing too Uttlc care on her fifth act, 
dismisses the hero with a sneaking and private exit, who 
had in the former part of the drama performed such notable 
exploits as muse promise to every good judge among die 
spectators a noble, public, and exalted end. 

But she was resolved to commie no such error in this 
instance. Our hero was too much and too deservedly her 
favourite to be neglected by her in his last moments; 
accordingly all efforts for a reprieve were vain, and the 
name of Wild stood at the head of those who were ordered 
for execution. 

From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his conduce 
was truly great and admirable. Instead of showmg any 
marks of dejection or contridoD, he rather infused more 
confidence and assurance into his looks. He spent most of 
his hours in drinking with his fnends and wiili the good 
man above commemorated. In one of these coinpocarions, 
being asked whether be was afraid to die, he answered: 

*0_n me, it is only a dance without music/ Another 

time, when one expressed some sorrow for his misfortune, 
as he termed it, he said with great fierceness: *A man can 
die but once/ Again, when one of his indmatc acquaintance 
hinted his hopes, that he would die like a man, he cocked 
his hat in defiance, and cried out gready: * Zounds! who s 
afraid?* 

Happy would it have been for posterity, could we have 
retrieved any entire conversation which passed at this sea¬ 
son, especially between our hero and his learned comforter; 
but we have searched many pasteboard records in vain. 
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On die eve of his apotheosis, Wildes lady desired to see 
him, CO which he consented. This meeting was at first 
very tender on both sides; but it could not continue so, 
for unluckily, some hints of former miscarriages inicr-^ 
vening, as particularly when she asked him how he could 
have used her so barbarously once as calling her b—, and 
whether such language became a man» much less a gende- 
man, Wild Hew into a violent passion, and swore she was 
the vilest of b—s to upbraid him at such a season with an 
unguarded word spoke long ago. She replied, with many 
(cars, she was well enough served for her folly in visiting 
such a brute; but she had one comfort, however, that it 
would be the last dmc he could ever treat her so; chat indeed 
she had some obligation to him, for that his cruclt)* to her 
would reconcile her to the face he was tomorrow to suffer; 
and, indeed, nothing but such brutality could have made 
die consideration of liis shameful death (so this weak 
woman called hanging), which was now inevitable, to be • 
borne even without madness. She dien proceeded to a 
recapitulation of his faults in an cxacter order, and with 
more perfect memory, than one would have imagined her 
capable of; and it is probable would have rehearsed a 
complete catalogue had not our hero's patience failed him, 
so that with the utmost fury and violence he caught her 
by the hair and kicked her, os heartily as hb chains would 
suficr him, out of the room. 

At length the morning came which Fortune at hb birth 
liad resolutely ordained for the consummation of our hero's 
citBATNBSS: he had himself indeed modesdy declined the 
public honour she intended him, and had taken a quantity 
of laudanum, in order to retire quietly off the stage; but we 
have already observed, in the course of our wondcrfiil 
hbtory, that to struggle against thb lady's decrees b vain 
and impotent; and whether she hath determined you shall 
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be hanged or be a prime miiiistcr, it is in cither case lost 
labour to resist. Laudanum, therefore, being unable to stop 
the breath of our hero, wliich the fruit of hemp-secd, and 
not the spirit of poppy-seed, was to overcome, he was at 
die usual hour attended by the proper gcndenian appointed 
for that purpose, and acquainted that the cart was ready. 
On this occasion he exerted that greatness of courage 
which hath been so much celebrated in other heroes; and, 
knowing it was impossible to resist, he gravely declared he 
would attend them. He then descended to that room where 
the fetters of great men arc knocked off in a most solemn 
and ceremonious manner. Then shaking hands with his 
friends (to wit, those who were conduebng him to the tree), 
and drinking their healths in a bumper of brandy, he 
ascended the cart, where he was no sooner seated dian he 
received the acclamations of the multitude, who were 
highly ravished with his greatness. 

The cart now moved slowly on, being preceded by a 
troop of horsc-gxiards bearing javelins in their hands, 
through streets lined with crowds all admiring the great 
behaviour of our hero, who rode on, sometimes sighing, 
sometimes swearing, sometimes singing or whistling, as 
his humour varied. 

When he came to the ttcc of glory, he was welcomed 
with an universal shout of the people, who were there 
assembled in prodigious numbers to behold a sight much 
more rare in populous cities than one would reasonably 
imagine it should be, viz. the proper catastrophe of a great 
man. 

But though envy was, through fear, obliged to Join the 
general voice in applause on this occasion, there were not 
wanting some who maligned this completion of glory, 
which was now about to be fulliUcd to our hero, and 
endeavoured to prevent it by knocl^g him on the head as 
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he Hood under the tree, while the ordinary was perfonning 
his last office. They therefore began to batter the cart with 
stones, brickbats, dirt, and all manner of mischievous 
weapons, some of which, erroneously pla)^g on the robes 
of the ecclesiastic, made him so expeditious in his repetition, 
that with wonderful alacrity he had ended almost in an 
instant, and conveyed himself into a place of safety in a 
hackncy-coach, where he waited the conclusion with a 
temper of mind described in these verses: 

Suai'e nutfi mjgno, lurbaniihus aquofj ventiV, 

E (frra utttrius rrtj^nttm spcctare labor cm. 

We must not, however, omit one circumstance, as it 
serves to slicw the most admirable conservation of character 
in our hero to his last moment, which was, that, whilst the 
ordinary was busy in his ejaculations. Wild, in the midst 
of the shower of stones, etc., which played upon him, 
applied his hands to die parson’s pocket, and emptied it 
of his botdc-scrcw, which he carried out of the world in 
his hand. 

The ordinary being now descended from the cart. Wild 
had just opportunit)' to cast his eyes around the crowd, 
and to give them a hearty curse, when immediately the 
horses moved on, and with universal applause our hero 
swung out of this world. 

Thus fell Jonathan Wild the great, by a death as glorious 
as his life had been, and which was so truly agreeable to 
it, that the latter must have been deplorably maimed and 
imperfect without die former; a death which hath been 
alone wanting to complete the characters of several ancient 
and modem heroes, whose histories would then have been 
read with much greater pleasure by the wisest in ail ages. 
Indeed we could almost wish that whenever Fortune seems 
wantonly to deviate from her purpose, and leaves her work 
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imperfect in this particular, the historian would indulge 
himself in the licence of poetry and romance, and even do 
a violence to truth, to oblige his reader witli a page which 
must be the most delightful in all his history, and which 
could never fail of producing an instructive moral. 

Narrow minds may possibly have some reason to be 
ashamed of going this way out of the world, if their con¬ 
sciences can fly in their faces and assure them they have not 
merited such an honour; but he must be a fool who is 
ashamed of being hanged, who is not weak enough to be 
ashamed of having deserved it. 


CHAPTER XV 

The character of our hero, and the conclusion of this 

history 

Wfl will now endeavour to draw the character of this great 
man, and, by bringing together those several features as 
ic were of his mind which lie scattered up and down in this 
history, to present our readers >vith a perfect picture of 
greatness. 

Jonathan Wild had every qualification necessary to form 
a great man. As his most powerful and predominant passion 
was ambition, so nature had, with consummate propriety, 
adapted all his faculties to the attaining those glorious ends 
to whiph this passion directed hijn,.^e was extremel>\ 
ingcifjous in inventing designs, artful in contriving the\ 
means to accomplish his purposes, and rcsoKi^ in executing 
them: for as the most exquisite cunning and most un¬ 
daunted boldness qualified him for any undertaking, so 
was he not restrained by any of those weaknesses whicli 
disappoint the views of mean and vulgar souls, and 
which arc comprehended in one general term of honesty. 
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wliich is a corruption of honosty, a word derived from 
what the Greeks call an ass. He was entirely free from those 
low vices of modesty and good-nature, which, as he said, 
implied a total negation of human greatness, and were the 
only qualities which absolutely rendered a man incapable 
of making a considerable figure in the world. His lust was 
inferior only to Ins ambition; but, as for what simple 
people call love, he knew not what it was. His avarice was 
immense, but it was of the rapacious, not of the tenacious 
kind; his rapaciousness was indeed so violent, that nothing 
ever contented him but the whole; for, however consider¬ 
able the share was which his coadjuton allowed him of a 
booty, he was restless in inventing means to make himself 
master of the smallest pittance reserved by them. He said 
laws were made for the use of prigs only, and to secure their 
property; they were never, therefore, more perverted 
tlun when their edge was turned against these; but that 
this generally happened through their want of sufficient 
dexterity. The character which he most valued himself 
upon, and which he principally honoured in others, was 
that of hypocrisy . His opinion was, that no one could carry 
priggism very far without it; for w'hich reason, he said, 
there was little greatness to be expected in a man who 
acknowledged his vices, but always much to be hoped 
from him who professed great virtues: wherefore, though 
he would alwa)*s shun the person whom he discovered 
guilty of a good action, yet he was never deterred by a 
good character, which was more commonly the efiect of 
profession than of action: for which reason, he himself was 
always very liberal of honest professions, and bad as much 
virtue and goodness in his mouth as a s:unt; never in the 
least scrupling to swear by his honour, even to those who 
knew him the best; nay, though he held good-nature and • 
modesty in the highest contempt, he constantly practised 
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the aiicccation of bod), and recommended this to others, 
whose welfare, on his own account, he wished well to. He 
laid down several maxims as die certain nicdiods of 
attaining greatness, to which, in his own pursuit of it, he 
constaiidy adlicred. As: 

1. Never to do more mischief to another than was 
necessary to the effecting liis purpose; for that 
mischief was too precious a tiling to be thrown away. 

2 . To know uo distinction of men from affection; but 
CO sacrifice all widi equal readiness to hb intcrese 

3 . Never to communicate more of an affair than was 
necessary to the person who was to execute it. 

4 . Not to trust him who hath deceived you, nor who 
knows he liath been deceived by you. 

5 . To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious and often 
dilatory in revenge. 

6 . To shun poverty and distress, and to ally hitnsclf as 
close as possible to power and riches. 

7 . To maintain a constant gravity in hb countenance 
and behaviour, and to affect wisdom on all occasions. 

8 . To foment eternal jealousies in hb gang, one of 
another. 

9 . Never to reward any one equal to hb merit; but 
always to insinuate that the reward was above it. 

10 . That all men were knaves or fools, and much the 
greater number a composition of both. 

11 * That a good name, like money, must be parted with, 
or at least gready risked, in order to being the owner 
any advantage. 

12 . That virtues, like precious stones, were easily 
counterfeited; that the counterfeits in both eases 
adorned the wearer equally, and that very few had 
knov^Icdgc or discernment sufficient to dbdnguish 
the counterfeit jewel from the real. 
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13. That many men were undone by not going deep 
enough in roguery; as in gaming any man may be 
a loser who doth not play the whole game. 

14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as shopkeepers 
expose their goods, in order to profit by them. 

15. That the heart w'os the proper seat of hatred, and the 
countenance of affection and friendship. 

He had many more of the same kind, all equally good 
with these, and which were after his decease found in his 
study, as the ovclvc excellent and celebrated rules were in 
that ot King Charles the First; for he never promulgated 
them in his lifetime, not having them constantly in his 
mouth, as some grave persons have the rules of virtue and 
morality, without paying the least regard to them in tlicir 
actions: whereas our hero, by a constant and steady 
adherence to his rules in confonning everything he did to 
them, acquired at length a settled habit of walking by 
them, till at last he was in no danger of inadvertently 
going out of the way; and by these means he arrived at 
that degree of greatness, which few have equalled;none, 
we may say, have exceeded: for, though it must be allowed 
that there have been some few heroes, who have done 
greater mischiefs to mankind, such as those who have 
betrayed the liberty of their country to othen, or have 
undermined and overpowered it themselves; or conquerors 
who have impoverished, pillaged, sacked, burnt, and 
destroyed the countries and cities of their fellow-creatures, 
from no other provocation than that of glory, i.e. as the 
tragic poet calls it, 

a privilege to kill, 

A mong temptation to do bravely ill; 

yet, if we consider it in the light wherein actions are placed 
in this line: 

Latins est, fwo/iVi tihi comtai honesiwn; 
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when we sec our hero* without the least assistance or 
pretence, setting himself at the head of a gang, which he 
had not any shadow of right to govern; if wc view him 
maintaining absolute power, and exercising t>Tanny over 
a lawless crew, contrary to all law but that of his own 
will; if wc consider him setting up an open trade publicly, 
in defiance not only of the laws of his countr)' but of the 
common sense of his countrymen; if wc sec him first con¬ 
triving the robbery of others, and again the defrauding the 
very robbers of tliat booty, which they had ventured their 
necks to acquire, and which without any hazard, they 
might have retained; here sure he must appear admirable, 
and we may challenge not only the truth of history, but 
almost the latitude of fiction, to equal his glory. 

Nor had he any of those flaws in his character wliich, 
though they have been commended by weak writers, have 
{as I hinted in the beginning of this history) by the judicious 
reader been censured and despised. Such was the clemency 
of Alexander and Caesar, which nature had so grossly erred 
ill giving them, as a painter would who should dress a 
peasant in robes of sure or give the nose or any other 
feature of a Venus to a satyr. What had the destroyers of 
mankind, that glorious pair, one of whom came into the 
world to usurp the dominion and abolish the constitution 
of his own country; the other to conquer, enslave, and rule 
over the whole world, at least as much as was well known 
to him, and the shortness of his life would give him leave to 
visit; what had, I say, such as these to do with clemency? 
Who cannot see the absurdity and contradiction of mixing 
such an ingredient with those noble and great qualities 
I have before mentioned? Now, in Wild everything was 
truly great, almost without alloy, as his imperfections (for 
surely some small ones he had) were only such as served to 
denominate him a human creature, of which kind none ever 



arrived at consummate excellence. But surely his whole 
behaviour to his friend Hcartfrec b a convincing proof 
th.1t the true iron or steel greatness of hb heart was not 
debased by any softer metal. Indeed, while greatness 
consists in power, pride, insolence, and doing miscliicf to 
mankind—to speak out—while a great man and a great 
rogue arc symonymous terms, so long shall Wild stand 
unnvallcd on the pinnacle of greatness. Nor must we 
omit here, as the finbhing of hb character, what indeed 
ought to be remembered on hb tomb or hb statue, the 
conformity above mentioned of lib death to liis life; and 
that Jonathan Wild the Great, after all bis mighty exploits, 
was, what so few GREAT men can accompUsh—hanged by 
the neck till he was dead. 

Having thus brought our hero to his conclusion, it may 
be satisfictory to some readers (for m.iny, I doubt not, 
carry their concern no farther than hb fate) to know what 
became of Hcartfrec. We shall acquaint Uicm, therefore, 
that his sufTcriiigs were now at an end; that the good 
magistrate easily prevailed for hb pardon, nor was con¬ 
tented till he had made him all die reparation he could 
for his troubles, though the share he had in bringing these 
upon him was not only innocent but from its motive 
laudable. He procured the restoration of die Jeweb from 
the man-of-war at her return to England, and, above all, 
omitted no labour to restore Hcartfree to liis repuution, 
and to pcniude hb ncighboun, acquaintance, and cus¬ 
tomers, of hb innocence. When the commission of 
bankruptcy was sadsfied, Hcartfrec had a considerable 
sum remaining; for the diamond presented to hb wife was 
of prodigious value, and infrnitcly recompensed the loss 
of those jeweb which Miss Straddle had disposed of. He 
now set up again in hb trade: compassion for hb unmerited 
mbfortuucs brought him many customers among those 
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who had any regard to humanity; and he hath, by industry 
joined with parsimoDy, amassed a considerable fortune. 
His wife and he arc now grown old in the purest love and 
friendship, but never bad another child. Friendly married 
his elder daughter at the age of nineteen, and became his 
partner in trade. As to the younger, she never wouJd 
listen to the addresses of any lover, not even of a young 
nobleman, who offered to rake her with rwo thousand 
pounds, which her father would have willingly produced, 
and indeed did his utmost to persuade her to the match; 
but she refused absolutely, nor would give any other 
reason, when Hcarcfrcc pressed her, than that she had 
dedicated her days to his service, and was resolved no 
other duty should interfere with that which she owed the 
best of fathers, nor prevent her from being the nurse of 
his old age. 

Thus Hcartfrcc, his wife, his two daughters, his son-in- 
law, and his grandchildren, of which he hadi several, live 
all together in one house; and that with such amity aiid 
affection towards each other, that they are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood called the family of love. 

As to all the other penons mentioned in this history in 
die light of greatness, they had all the fate adapted to it, 
being every one hanged by the neck, save two, yiz. Miss 
Theodosia Snap, who was transported to America, where 
she was pretty well married, reformed, and made a good 
wife; and the count, who recovered of the wound he had 
received from the hermit and made his escape into France 
where he committed a robbery, was taken, and broke on 
the wheel. 

Indeed, whoever considers the common fate of great 
men must allow they well deserve and hardly cam that 
applause which is given them by the world; for, when we 
reflect on the labours and pains, tlic cares, disquietudes. 
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and dangers wliich attend their road to greatness, we may 
say with the divine that a man may go to heaven with halj 
the paifts whUh it costs him to purchase helL To say the 
truth, the world Iiavc this reason at least to honour such 
characters as that of W Jd; that, wliile it is in the power 
of every' nun to be perfectly honest, not one in a thousand 
IS capable of being a complete rogue; and few indeed there 
are who, if they were inspired with the vanity of imitating 
our hero, would not after much fruitless pains be obliged 
to own themselves in&rior to Mr. Jonathan Who 
THE Great. 


X 
•• • 
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